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CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. . 
— Eee IEEE 


MY LORD, 


SIMILITUDE of manners and studies is uxually men- 
tioned as one of the strongest motives to affection. and 

esteem ; but the passionate yeneration I have for your Lord 

sbip, I think, flows from an admiration of qualities in you, 

of which, in the whole course of these Papers, I have a- 3 
knowledged 


— 


—" 


* 


* **Cuantes MoNTACUE was grandzon to the Earl of Max- 
CHESTER, who, when Lord K1nBOLTON, vuone of the moet 
distinguizhed speakers in the Parliament which aboliched the Stur 
Chamber and High Court of Commission, andafterwardsCommander  — 
at Marstohmoor. MonTAGUus was educated at Cambridge, \ 
and gained there great applause by his poetical talents, At the Re. 
volution he came to court, and was made one of the Lords of the 
Treasury. In 1694 be was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In 1698 he was appointed Piel Lord of the Treasury. In boch 
departments he displayed great knowledge as a financier, In 1700 
he was created Lord Hat1rax, and made Auditor of the Exche« 
quer. In che reign of Queen Ann's he wis intimately connefted: 
with the Duke of Mat nozopoH, warens G00 
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knowledged myself incapable, While I busy myself as 
a stranger upon earth, and can pretend to no more than 
being a looker-on, you are conspicuous in the busy and polite 
world, both in the world of men, and that of letters. While 
1 am silent and unobserved in public meetings, you ere ad- 
mired by all that approach you, as the life and genius of 
the Cconversation. What an bappy conjunction of different 
talents meets in him whose whole discourse is at once ani- 
mated by the strength and force of reason, and adorned 
with all the graces and embellishments of wit! When 
learning irradiates eommon life, it is then in its bigbest use 
and perfection ; and it is to such as your Lordsbip, that the 
Sciences owe the esteem which they bave with the active 
part of mankind. Knowledge of books in recluse men, 
is like that sort of lantern, which hides bim who carries it, 
and serves only to pass through secret and gloomy paths of 
| = his 


PHIN, and the othet great men of the Whig Party. He was also 
the M&xcENnaAs of the age. He patronized ADD18ON, STEELE, 
and others of the most distinguished Wits, Though, like M cCE- 
NAG, he patronized men of real genius, he differed from that illus- 
trious Roman, in countenancing men who wished to be poets, but 
wanted talents. | * 

On the Access ion of GOR OR I. he was one of the Lords of 
the Regency, and on the arrival of the King he was made Prime 
Minister, and soon after created Earl HALITAX. He died in 
May, 1713. Had Mac NAS written poetry, many, no doubt, 
in bis life time would have declared that they believed him supe- 
rior to HORACE, or even to VikciL. HAL1FAX's poetry was 
very highly praised by ADD1380N, and other men of genius of that 
age: now it is little known. | 
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bis own ; but, in the possession of a man of business, it is, 
as a torch in the band of one who is willing and able to shew 
. those who were bewildered, the way which leads to their 
prosperity and welfare. A generous concern for your coun- 
try, and a passion for every thing which is truly great and 
noble, are what actuate all your life and actions; and I 
bope you will forgive me that I have an ambition this book 
may be placed in the library of s0 good a judge of what is 
valuable, in that library where the choice is such, that it 
will not be a disþaragement to be the meanest author in it. 
Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occasion of telling 
all the world bow ardently I love and honour you ; and | 
that I am, with the utmost gratitude for all your favours, 


My Lonp, 
Your Lordsbip's most obliged, 
| Most obedient, 
And most bumble servant, 
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| © 
Si, Mtunxzznvs uti censet, vine amore joc 
Nil est jucundum; vivas in amore jocisque. 
: non. 3 Er. vi. 63. 
If nothing, as Miuntauvs 8trives to prove, 
* Can C'er be pleasant without mirth and love, | 
Then live in mirth and love, thy sports pursus. 83 
| enges. 
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ON LOVE, 


ONE common calamity makes men extremely affect 
each other, though they differ in every other particular. 
The passion of Love is the most general concern among 
men; and I am glad to hear by my last advices from 
Oxford that there are a set of sighers in that university, 
who have erected themselves into a society in honour of 
that tender passion. These gentlemen are of that sort 
of inamoratos, who are not so very much lost to com- 
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mon sense, but that they understand the folly they are 
guilty of; and for that reason separate themselves from 
all other company, because they will enjoy the pleasure 
of talking incoherently, without being ridiculous to 
any but each other. When a man comes into the club, 

he is not obliged to make any introduction to his dis- 
course, but at once, as he is seating himself in his chair, 
speaks in the thread of his own thoughts, “ She gave 
me a very obliging glance, she never looked so well in 
her life as this evening; or the like reflection, without 
regard to any other member of the society; for in this 
assembly they do not meet to talk to each other, but 
every man claims the full liberty of talking to himself. 
Instead of snuff-boxes and canes, which are the usual 
helps to discourse with other young ſellows, these have 
each some piece of ribbon, a broken fan, or an old 
girdle, which they play with while they talk of the fair 
person remembered by each respective token. Accord- 
ing to the representation of the matter from my letters, 
the company appear like 80 many players rehearsing 
behind the scenes; one is sighing and lamenting his 
destiny in beseeching terms, another declaring he will 
break his chain, and another in dumb-show, striving to 
express his passion by his gesture. It is very ordinary 
in the assembly, for one of a sudden to rise and make a 
discourse concerning his passion in general, and describe 
the temper of his mind in such a manner, as that the 
whole company shall join in the description, and feel 
the force of it. In this case, if any man has declared 
the violence of his flame in more pathetic terms, he is 
made president for that night, out of respect to his su- 
Perior passion. 

We had some years ago in this town's.cot of people 
.-who met and dressed like Lovers, and were distinguished 
by the name of the Fringe-glove CLus ; but they were 
persons of such moderate intellects, even before they were 
impaired dy their paceion, that their irregularities could 
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not furnioh efficient variety of folly to aller daily hw. 
impertinences; by which means that institution drop- 


ped. These fellows could express their passion in no- 
thing but their dress; but the Oxonians are fantastical, 
now they are Lovers, in proportion to their learning and 


understanding before they became such. The thoughts 


of the ancient poets an this agreeable phremy, ile 
translated in honour of some modern beauty; and Co- 


nis is won to day by the same compliment that was made 
to Lxepia a thousand years ago. But as far as I can 
learn, the patron of the Club is the renowned; Dow - 
Qurxorte. The adventures of that gentle knight are fre- 


quently mentioned in the society, under the colour of 


laughing at the passion and themselves: but at the came 
time, though they are sensible of the extravagancies of 
that unhappy warrior, they do not observe, that to turn 


all the reading of the best and wisest writings into rhap- 


sodies of love, is a phrenzy no less diverting than that 
of the aforesaid accomplished Spaniard. A gentleman 
who, I hope, will continne his correspondence, is lately 
admitted into the fraternity, and sent me the following 
letter. N 


ern, 

Sve I find yo! take Sets of Clubs; I beg leave 
"06 give you an account of one in Oxford, which you 
have no where mentioned, and perhaps never heard of. 
We distinguish ourselves by the title of The Amorous 
Club, are all votaries of Corry, and admirers of the fair 
sex. The reason that we are so little known in the 
World, is the seerecy which we are obliged ta live under 
in the university. Our constitution runs counter to 
that of the place wherein we live: for in love there are 
no doctors, and we all profess so high a passion, that we 


admit of no graduates in it. Our presidentship is be- 


stowed according to the dignity of passion; our number 
is unlimited; and our statutes are like those of the 


ral recorded in our owh breasts only, and explained 
a3 by 
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. by the majority of the company. A mistress, and a 
poem in her praise, will introduce any candidate. With- 
out the latter no one can be admitted; for he that is not 
in love enough to rhyme, is unqualified for our so- 
ciety. To speak disrespectfully of any woman is ex- 
pulsion from our gentle society. As we are at present 
all of us gownmen, instead of duelling when we are 
rivals, we drink together the health of our mistress. 
The manner of doing this sometimes indeed creates de- 
bates; on such occasions we have recourse to . rules 
of lqge among the ancients. 


rg der eyathis, e ptem JUST1NA bibatur. 
| "MART. EPIC. i. 78. 
« Six cups to Navia, to JusTINA seven.“ | 


' 


This method of a glass to every letter of her name, 
occasioned the other night a dispute of some warmth. 
A young student, who is in love with Mrs. ELIZ AUE TA 
DimeLE, was so unreasonable as to begin her health 
under the name of Elizabetha; which so exasperated 
the club, that by common consent we retrenched it to 
Betty. We look upon a man as no company that does 
not sigh five times in a quarter of an hour; and loox 
upon a member as very absurd, that is 80 much himself 


as to make a direct answer to a question. In fine, the 


whole assembly is made up of absent men, that is, of 
such persons as have lost their locality, and whose minds 
and bodies never keep company with one another. As 
Jam an unfortunate member of this distracted society, 
you cannot expect a very regular account of it; for 
which reason I hope you will n me Wall so abrupt- 
ly subscribe myself, 
SIR, | | 

Your most obedient, 
nn servant, ; 
N. 
# I forgot to tell you, that Ain; who has six vota- 
.ries in this club, is one of your readers. um. 
NO. 
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| wad. f VIEG, A. vi. 266. 
* What I have heard, permit me to relate.“ 
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A PROJECTOR'S PLAN OF AN OPERA, 


#\ 

LAST night, upon my going into a coffee-house not 
far from the Hay-market theatre, I diverted myself 
for above half an hour with overhearing the discourse of 
one, who, by the shabbiness of his dress, the extrava- 
gance of his conception, and the hurry of his speech, 1 
discovered to be of that species who are generally dis- 
tinguished by the title of Projectors. This gentleman, 
for I found he was treated as such by his audience, was 
entertaining a whole table of listners with the project of 
an opera, Which he told us had not cost him above two 
or three mornings'in the contrivance, and which he was' 
ready to put in execution, provided be might find his 
account in it. He said, that he had observed the great 
trouble and inconvenience which ladies were at, in tra- 
velling up and down to the several shows that are exhi- 
bited in different quarters of the town. The dancing 
monkies are in one place; the puppet-show. in another; 
the opera in a third; not to mention the lions, that are 
almost a whole day's journey from the politer part of 
the town. By these means people of figure are forced 
to lose half the Winter after their coming to town, be- 
fore they have seen all the strange sights about it. In 
order to remedy this great inconvenience, our projeftor 
drew out of his pocket the scheme of an opera, entitled, 
1 44 N 
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the Expedition of ALEXANDER the Great; in which he 
had disposed all the remarkable shows about town, 
among the scenes and decorations of his piece. The 
thought, he confessed, was not originally his own, but 
that he had taken the hint of it from several perform- 
_ ances which he had seen upon our stage: in one of which 
there was a raree-show; in another, a ladder-dance; and 
in others, a posture-man, a moving ns with many 
curiosities of the like nature, 

This Expedition of ALzxAanDER opens with his con- 
sulting the oracle at Delphos, in which the dumb con- 
Juror, who has been visited by 80 many persons of qua- 
lity of late years, is to be introduced as telling his for- 
tune. At the same time CIIx c of Barnet is represented 
in another corner of the temple, as ringing the bells of 
Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The tent of Dazrus 
is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs. SaLMon, where 
ALEXANDER is to fall in love with a piece of wax-work 
that represents the beautiful STATIRa. When Alxx- 
ANDER comes into that country in which Quintus 
Cunrius tells us the dogs were 80 exceeding fierce, that 
they would not lose their f old, though they were cut to 
pieces limb by limb, and that they would hang upon 
their prey by their teeth when they had nothing but a 
mouth left, there is to be a scene of Hockley in the 
Hole, in which is to be represented all the diversions of 
that place, the bull-baiting only excepted, which cannot 
possibly be exhibited in the theatre, by reason of the 
lowness of the roof. The several woods in Asia, which 
ALEXANDER must be supposed to pass through, will 
give the audience a sight of monkies dancing upon 
ropes, with many other pleasantries of that ludicrous 
species. At the same time, if there chance to be any 
strange animals i in town, whether birds or beasts, they 
may be either let loose among the woods, or driven 
across the stage by some of the country people of Asia. 
In the last great battle, PixxETHMAN is to personate 
King Ponus upon an elephant, and is to be encounter- 


ed by PowEL1, representing ALEXANDER the Great, 
* 8 "G's upon 
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upon a dromedary, which nevertheless Mr. Pow T is 
desired to call by the name of Buczr#artus. Upon 
the close of this great decisive battle, when the two 
kings are thoroughly recqnciled, to shew the mutual 
friendship and good correspondence that reigns between 
them, they both of them go together to a puppet-show, 
in which the ingenious Mr. Powrzr, junior, may have 
an opportunity of displaying his whole art of machine- 
ry, for the diversion of the two monarchs. Some at 
the table urged, that a puppet-show- was not a suitable 
entertainment for ALzxawDEer the Great; and that it 
might be introduced more properly, if we suppose the 
eonqueror touched upon that part of India which is said 
to be inhabited by the Pygmies. But this objeRion-was 
looked upon as frivolous, and the proposal immediately 
over-ruled. Our projector further added, that after the 
reconciliation of these two kings, they might invite one 
another to dinner, and either of them entertain his 
with the German Artist,“ Mr. PixxETHMAN's 
n gods, or any of the like diversipns, which shall 
then chance to be in vogue. | 594041 1 94 

This proje& was received with very great applause by 
the whole table. Upon which the undertaker told as, 
that he had not yet communicated to 'us above half his 
design; for that ALzxanDzx being a Greek, it was his 
intention that the whole opera should be acted in that Jan» 
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and rounded by the Ionick dialect; and could not but 
be acceptable to the whole audience, because there are 
fewer of them who understand Greek than Italian. The 
only difficulty that remained, was, how to get perform 
ers, unless we could persuade some gentlemen of the 
universities to learn to sing, in order to qualify them- 
selves for the stage; but this objeRion soon vanished, 
when the projeQor informed us that the Greeks were at 
present the only musicians in the Turkish empire, and 
that it would be very easy for our factory at Smyrna to 
furnish us every year with a colony of musicians, by the 
opportunity of the Turkey fleet; besides, says he, if 
we want any single voice for any lower part in the 
opera, LAWRENCE can learn to speak Greek, as well: as he 
does Italian, in a fortnight's time.“ 
The projeQor having thus settled matters, to the 
good-liking of all that heard him, he left his seat at the 
table, and planted himself before the fire, where I had 
unluckily taken my stand for the convenience of over- 
hearing what he said. Whether he had observed me to 
be more attentive than ordinary, I capnot tell, but he 
had, not stood by me above a quarter of a minute, but 
he turned short upon me on a sudden, and catching me 
by a button of my coat, attacked me very abruptly after 
the following manner. © Besides, Sir, I have heard of a 
very extraordinary genius for music that lives in Swit- 
zerland, who has so strong a spring in his fingers, that 
he can make the board of an organ sound like a drum, 
and if I could but procure a subscription of about ten 
thousand pounds every Winter, I would undertake to 
fetch him over, and oblige him by articles to set every 
thing that should be sung upon the English stage. Af- 
ter this he looked full in my face, expecting I would 
make an ans wer, when, by good luck, a gentleman that 


This is not an description of the extravagant in- 
coneistencies received e ne nent 


— 
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had entered the effi since the prqjector applied 
himself to me, hearing him talk of his Swiss composi- 
tions, cried out in a kind of laugh, © Is our music then to 
receive further improvements from Switzerland! This 
alarmed the projector, who immediately let go my but- 
ton, and turned about to answer him. I took the oppor- 
tunity of the diversion which seemed to be made in 
favour of me, and laying down my penny upon the bar, 


retired with some precipitation. | | . 
ks > T *< y +? 0. 1 ' ' 
1 \ FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 2711+: 1 2 
(!E; . 19 0 | 7% 4, 27 232 


ND im larva aut tragicis opus ce corhurnis, 5 
| 2 von. 17. by. 
« He wants no tragic vizor to increase 4 
«His natural def ty of face.” » be: Nai „oi T7 
CCI IT x x gn nn Sn rn ——ꝙ—ð« 
| , . 8 * T 11 2 
DISSERTATION ON DEFORMITY« » 


| T1 
— 


'THE late discourse concering the statutes of the Ugly 
Club having been so well received at Oxford, that con- 
trary to the strict rules of the society, they have been 
80 partial as to take my own testimonial, and admit me 
into that sele& body, I could not restrain the vanity of 
publishing to the world the honour which is done me. 
It is no small satisfaction, that I have given occasion for 
the president's shewing| both his invention and reading 
to such advantage as my correspondent reports he did: 
but it is not to be doubted there were many very pro- 
Per hums and pauses in his harangue, which lose their 
ugliness dramas» (by Gam copy 76 

- (begging 
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(begging his pardon) has no very good talent at repre- 
senting. I very much approve of the contempt the 


society has of beauty. Nothing ought to be laudable 


in a man, in which his will is not concerned; therefore 
our society can follow nature, and where she has thought 
fit, as it were, to mock herself, we can av 4c nr 
be merry * the occasion. 

MR. SPECTATOR, / 


© Your making public the n I gave you, 
you will find to have been the occasion of this. Who 


should I meet at the coffee-house door the other night, 
but my old friend Mr. President. I saw somewhat 
had pleased him; and as soon as he had cast his eye up- 


on me, Oh, doctor, rare news from London, (say he) 
the SrrorA ron has made honourable mention of the Club 


(man) and published to the world his sincere desire to 
be a member, with a recommendatory description of his 
phiz: and though our constitution has made no particu- 
lar provision for short faces, yet his being an extraor- 
dinary case, I believe we shall find an hole for him to 
creep in at; for I assure you he is not against the canon; 
and if his sides are as compact as his joles, he need not 
disguise himself to make one of us.” I presently called 
for the Paper,“ to see how you looked in print; and 
after we had regaled ourselves 2 while upon the plea- 
sant image of our proselyte, Mr. President told me 1 
should be his stranger at the next night's club: where 
we were no sooner come; and pipes brought, but Mr. 
President began an harangue upon your introduction to 
my epistle, setting forth, with no less volubility of speech 
than strength of reason, That a speculation of this na- 


ture was what had been long and much wanted; and that 
he doubted not but it would be of inestimable value to 


the public, in reconeiling even of bodies and souls; in 
— — 09 


had Segcr. No. 1. 
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composing and quieting the minds of men under all cor- 

poral redundancies, deficiencies, and irregularities what- 
s0ever; and making every one sit down content in his 
own carcase, though it were not perhaps 80 mathemati- 
cally put together as he could wish.” .. And again; 
« How, that for want of a due consideration of what 
Fou first advance, viz. That our faces are not of our 
own choosing, people had been transported beyond all 
good breeding, and hurried themselves into unaceount- 
able and fatal extravagancies : as, how many impartial ' 
looking-glasses had been censured and calumniated, nay, 
and sometimes shivered into ten thousand splinters, only 
for a air representation of the truth? How many head» 
atrings and garters had been made accessary, and ac- 
tually forfeited, only because folks must needs quarrel 
with their own shadows? And who (continues he) 
but is deeply sensible, that one great gource of the un- 
easiness and misery of human life, especially amongst 
those of distinction, arises from nothing in the world 
else, but too severe a contemplation of an indefeasible 
contexture of our external parts, or certain natural and 
Invincible dispositions to be fat or lean ? When a little 


more of Mr. SrzcTaror's philosophy would take 'off 


Ill this, In the mean time, let them observe, that there 


is not one of their grievances of this sort, but perkiaps 43% 


in some ages of the world, bas been highly in vogus, 
and may be 80 again; nay, in some country or other, 
ten to one is 80 at this day. My Lady Aurrr is the 
most miserable woman in the world, purely of her owh 
making. She even grudges herself meat and drink, for 
fear ahe sbould thrive by them; and ie constantly cry» 
ing aut, (In a quarter of a year more I chall he quite 
out of all manner of shaped n 
tune seems to be only this, that abe ig planted: 
wrong soil; for, go but to the other side of the water, it 
is a jest at Haerlem to talk of a chape under eighteen 
These wise regulate their beauties, ac 
— their butter, TEA — 
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when she first arrived in the Low Countries, was not 
computed to be so handsome as Madam Van BnisxzT 
by near halfa ton. On the other hand, there is a Squire 
Larn, a proper gentleman of fifteen hundred pound- 
per annum, as well as of an unblameable life and con- 
vergation; yet would not I be the esquire for half his 
Fotate ; for if it was as much more, he would freely part 
with it all for a pair of legs to his mind. Whereas in the 
reign of our first EpwarD, of glorious memory, no- 
thing more modish than a brace of your fine taper sup- 
porters; and his Majesty, without an inch of 'calf, ma- 
naged affairs in peace and war as laudable as the bravest 
and most politic of his ancestors; and was as terrible to 
his neighbours under the royal name of LoxG8HANKs, as 
Cœun vs Lion to the Saracens before him. If we look 
farther back into history, we shall find that ArzxawDzr | 
the Great wore his head a little over the left shoulder: 
and then not a soul stirred out till he had adjusted his 
neck- bone; the whole nobility addressed the prince and 
each other obliquely, and all matters of importance were 
concerted and carried on in the Macedonian court, with 
their polls on one side. For about the first century, 
nothing made more noise in the world than Roman noses, 
and then not a word of them till they revived again in 
_ eighty-eight.*® Nor is it so very long since Rrcnany 
the Third set up half the backs of the nation; and high 
shoulders, as well as high noses, were the top of the 
fashion. But to come to ourselves, gentlemen, though 
I find by my quinquennial observations, that we shall 
never get ladies enough to make à party in our own 
country, yet might we meet with better success among 
some of our allies. And what think you if our board 
tat for a Dutch piece? Truly 1 am of opinion, that'as 
odd as we appear in flesh and blood, we should be no 
f ' " E $* 1 such 


* * 4 Mon} £4 
2 
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"6 Wit: the Third's nose was aquiline : DnvDzw, to 
the king; represe nu EN RAG as having a Roman 
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ouch strange things in metzo-tinto. But this proje& 
may rest till our number is complete; and this being 
our election night, give me leave to propose Mr. Syzc- 
raron. You see his inclinations, and perhaps my 

not have his fellow.” 
© I found most of them (as is usual in all such 8 
were prepared; but one of the senators (whom by the 
_ Mr. President had taken all this pains to bring over) 
sat still, and cocking his chin, which seemed only to be 


levelled at his nose, very gravely declared, « That in 


case he had had sufficient knowledge of you, no man 
should have been more willing to have served you; but 
that he, for his part, had always had regard to his own 


conscience, as well as other people's merit; and he did 


not know but that you might be a handsome fellow; 
for, as for your own certificate, it was every body's bu. 
siness to speak for themselves. Mr. President immedi- 
ately reported, A handsome fellow] why he is a wit, 
Sir, and you know the proverb;” and to ease the old 


gentleman of his scruples, cried, '« That for matter of | 


merit it was all one, you might wear a mask. This 
threw him into a pause, and he looked desirous of three 
days to consider on it; but Mr. President improved 


the thought, and followed him up with an old story, 


That wits were privileged to wear what masks they 
pleased, in all ages; and that à vizard had been the 
constant crown of their labours, which was generally 
presented them by the hand of some satyr, and some- 
times of AyoLLo himself? For the truth of which, 
he appealed to the frontispiece of several books, and 
particularly to the English Juvxwal, to which he re- 
ferred him; and only added, That such authors were 
the Larvati or Larva donati of the ancients.” This cleared 
up ell, and in the conclusion you were chose Proba - 
tioner; and Mr. President put round your health as 
such, protesting, That though indeed he talked of 2 
vizard, he did not believe all the while you had any 
more occasion for it than the cat-a-motntain ;' 80 that 
| all 
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all you have to do now is to pay your fees, which here. 
are very reasonable, if you are not imposed upon; and 
you may stile yourself Informis Societatis Socius : which 
I am desired to acquaint you with, and upon the same 
I beg you to accept of the congratulation of, 

/ Sin, ' | 

. Four obliged humble ervant, 

Oxford, | | ' 

March, i % .# | * 4. c. 
R. * | » | » 
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CLE C———_—__ 
Fervidus tecum puer, et solutis 
Gratiz zonis, properentque nymphæ, 


Et parùm comis sine te ne ; 
MxzRCURIUSQUE., 


The Graces with their zones unloos'd; 
The Nymphs their beauties all expos'd ; 
From every spring, and every plain; 

* Thy pow'rful, hot, and winged Boy; 
And Youth, that's dull without thy Joy 
And Mzzcvzr compoee thy train. - 
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LETITIA AND DAPHNE, 
A FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I wilt 
call Lz71TriA and Daynnxe; the former is one of the 
greatest beauties of the age in which she lives, the latter 
no way remarkable for any charms in her person. Upon 


this one circumetance of their outward form, the good 
2 
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and ill of their lives seem ta turn. Lariril has vot. 
from her very childhood, heard any thing else but com- 
mendations of her features and complexion, by which 
means she is no other than nature made her, a very 
beautiful outside. The. conscioumess of her charms 
has rendered her insupportably vain and insolent to- 
wards all who have to do with her, Darunx, who was 
almost twenty before one civil thing had ever been said 
to her, found herself obliged to acquire some accom- 
plishments to make up for the want of those attractions 
which she saw in her sister. Poor Daraxy was seldom 
zubmitted to in a debate wherein she was concerned: 
her discourse had nothing to recommend it but the gaod 
sense of it, and she was always under a necessity to 
have very well considered what she was to say before 
she uttered it; while LrIria was listened to with 
partiality, and approbation sat in the cquntenances of 
those she conversed with, before she communicated 
what she had to ay. These causes have produced suit: 
able effects, and LIT IA is as insipid a companion, az 
Daruxz is an agreeable one. LATIITIA, confident of 
favour, has studied no arts to please;  Darane, de- 
spairing of any inclination towards her person, has der 
pended only on her merit. LaT1TIA has always some: 
thing in her air that is sullen, grave, and disconsolate. 
Daruxe has a countenance that appears chearful, open, 
and. unconcerned. A young gentleman saw LTIrIA 
this Winter at a play, and became her captive, His 
fortune was such, that he wanted very little intro- 
duction to speak his sentiments to her father. The 
lover was admitted. with the utmost freedom (inte the 
family, where. a congtrained behaviour,. severe looks, 
and distant divilities, were the highest favours he could 
obtain of LATIrIA 5 While Daruxz used him with the 
good humour, familiarity, and innocence of a gister i= 
insomuch that he would often tay to her, Dear Daraxs, 
wert thou but as handeome as Lr HTA. She receiv- 
ed such language with that ingenuous and pleasing mirth, 
which is natural to à wommr- without design. He still 
VOL, 11, duk und vighed 
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eighed in vain for LzT1T14, but found certain relief in 

the agreeable conversation of Daruxz. At length, 
heartily tired with the haughty impertinence of Lært- 
114, and charmed with the repeated instances of good- 
humour he had observed in Darnux, he one day told 


the latter, that he had something to tay to her he hoped 


she would be pleased with“ Faith, Daraxe,” con- 
tinued he, © I am in love with thee, and « despise thy 
sister sincerely.” The manner of his deelaring himself 
gave his mistress occasion for a very hearty laughter. 
« Nay,” says he, I knew you would laugh at me, but 
I will ask your father.” He did so; the father received 


his intelligence with no less joy than surprise, and was 


very glad he had now no care left but for his beanty, 
which he thought he could carry to market at his lei- 
sure. I do not know any thing that has pleased me 80 
much a great while, as this conquest of my friend 
Daruxz's. All her acquaintance congratulated her up- 
on her chance - medley, and laugh at that premeditating 
murderer her sister. As it is an argument of a light 
mind, to think the worse of ourselves for the imperfec- 
tions of our persons, it is equally below us to value our- 


selves upon the advantages of them. The female world 


seem to be almost incorrigibly gone astray in this par- 
ticular; for which reason I shall recommend the follow- 
ing extract out of a friend's letter,“ to the professed 
beauties, who are « people-ulmoet as unzufferable as the 
procured wits. 


© MonirzoR dr. Evirxconc has conduded owe of his 


Essays with affirming, that the last 8ighs of a handsome 


woman are not 80 much for the loss of her life, as of 
her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pursued too far, 
yet it is turned upon a very obvious remark, that wo- 
man's strongest passion is for her own beauty, and that 


she values it as her favourite e From hence 


* 


"4 1 
1 
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it is that all arts, which pretend to improve it or pre - 
serve it, meet with so general a reception among the 
sex. To 8ay nothing of many false helps'and contru- 
band wares of beauty, which are daily vended in this 
great mart, there is not a maiden gentlewoman of a good. 
family, in any county of South Britain, who has not 
heard of the virtues of May-dew, or is unfurniched 
with some receipt or other in favourof her complexion z 
and I have known a physician of learning and dense, 
after eight years study in the university, and a course 
of travels into most countries of Europe, owe the first 
raising of his fortunes to a coxmetic was. 

© This has given me occasion to congider how a0 uni- | 
versal a disposition in womankind, which springs from 
a laudable motive, the desire of pleaving, and proceeds 
upon an opinion, not altogether 
may be helped by art, may be turned to their advan- 
tage. And, methinks, it would be an acceptable ser- 
vice to take them out of the hands of quacks and pre- 
tenders, and to prevent their imposing upon themselves, 
by discovering to them — — tins a 
proving beauty. 

© In order to this, es I bed open ; 
it will be nec to-lay down! ä — 
maxims, viz, © 

« That no woman _— RC oe 
features alone, m pr oucn+ v6+, 96 
the help of speech: 

——— eqmtivetivandipnnrtniyR 
ane 

0 That no woman is capaleof bing beautiful, 550 l 
not incapable of being falee; | | 7 #96) 

+ And, That what would be ofious in a fiend, is d. 
formity in a mistress. 
© From there few princes, thus lad pw, i ill 

easy to prove, that the art of assiating beauty 
consists in embellisking the whole peron by the pro- 

»2 Per 


that nature 
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per ornanients of virtuous and commendable qualities. 
By this help alone it is, that those who are the favourite 
work of nature, or as Mr. Duro expresses it, the 
porcelain clay of human kind, become animated, and 
are in a capacity of exerting their charms: and those 
who seem to have been neglected by her, like models 
wrought in haste, are capable in a great measure * 
finishing what she has left imperfect. 

lt is, methinks, a low and | iden of that 
sex, which was created to refine arc and goften 
the cares. of humanity, by the most agreeable partici- 
| pation, to consider them merely as ohjects of sight. 
This is abridging them of their natural extent of power, 
to put them upon a level with their pictures at KxxI- 
LENS. How much nobler is the contemplation of beauty, 
heightened by virtue, and commanding our esteem and 
love, while it draws our observation ? How faint and 
spiritless are the charms of a coquette, when compared 
with the real loveliness of Soruxonia's innocence, 
piety, good-humour, and truth; virtues which add a 
new $0ftness to her sex, and even beautify her beauty! 
That agreeableness, which must otherwise have appeared 
no longer in the modest virgin, is now preserved in the 
tender mother, the prudent friend, and the faithful wife. 
Colours artfully spread upon canvass may entertain the 
eye, but not affect the heart; and she who takes no care 
to add to the natural graces of her person any excel- 
ling qualities, may be allowed still to amuse, as a * 
ture; but not to triumph, as a beauty. 
When Apa is introduced by M1LToy, devcribing 
Eve in Paradise, and relating to the Angel the impres- 
zions he felt upon seeing her at her first creation, he 
does not represent her like a Grecian Vzxus, by her 
shape or features; but by the lustre of her mind, which 
shone in themy and gave them their power of MM 
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Without this irradiating power, the proudest fair 
one ought to know, whatever her glass may tell her to 
the contrary, 7. 
formed and dead. 7 
p — — 
epitaph written by Bzw Joxsoxn, with a spirit which 
—— bay nch an * Lav docs 


describing: b A Lal Io 
« Underneath this none doth lie | 5 Keio 1 1 
* As much virtue as could die; 2 N 
% Which when alive did vigour give, © 
* To as much beauty as could live.” mig = 

' I am, Sin, | * 
5 Your mos humble cervant, 

R. 11 * 5 
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Cognatis maculis similis ſer . 
Jes. zar. xy. 159˙ 


From spotted skins the leopard does refrain.” 
a TATE. 
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MEMBERS or THE. CLUB DESIRE AN EXEMPTION, BACH 
FOR HIS OWN CLA8S, FROM THE SPECTATOR e. 
VERSIONS==OVERRULED. | | | eos. tabeat 


* 13 | | A 
THE club of which I am a member, is very luckily com- 
posed of such persons as are engaged in different ways 
of life, and deputed as- it were out of the most con- 


spicuous classes of mankind. By these * 
| » 8: fu 
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fur nished with the greatest variety of hints and mate · 
rials, and know every thing that passes in the different 
quarters and divisions, not only of this great city, but 

of the whole kingdom. My readers too have-tire-zatis- 
faction to find, that there is no rank. or degree among 
them who have not their representative in this club, and 
that there is always somebody present who will take care 
of their respective interests, that nothing may be writ- 
ten or published to the prejudice or infringement of 
their just rights and privileges. 

T last night sat very late in company with this select 
body of friends, who entertained me with several re- 
marks which they and others had made upon these my 
speculations, as also with the various success which they 
had met with among their several ranks and degrees of 
readers. WIIIL HonzyYcoms told me, in the softest 
manner he could, That there were some ladies (but for 
your comfort, says W1LL, they are not those of the most 
wit) that were offended at the liberties I had taken with 
the opera and the puppet-show ; that some of them were 
likewise very much surprised, that I” should think such 
serious points as the dress and equipage of persons of 
quality, propet subjects for raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Axnpagw Fnkzronr took 
him up short, and told him, That the papers he hinted at, 
had done great good in the city, and that all their wives 
and daughters were the better for them; and further add- 
ed, that the whole city thought themselves very much 
obliged to me for declaring my generous intentions 
to scourge vice and folly as they appear in a'multi- 
"tude, without condescending to be a-publisher of par- 
ticular intrigues and cuckoldoms. In short, says Sir 
 Anvrew, if you avoid that foolish beaten road of falling 
upon aldermen and citizens, and employ your pen upon 
the vanity and luxury of courts, your paper must needs 
be of general use. 

Upon this my friend the TuxeLan told Sir Avonsw, 


"Phat be wondered 5 his sense talk after 
. that 
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that manner; that the city had always been the province 
for satire; and that the wits of King CuanLes's time 
jested upon nothing else during his whole reign. . He 
then shewed, by the examples of Honacx, JuvtexaAL, 

Boilrau, and the best writers of every age, that the 
follies of the stage and court had never been accounted 
too sacred for ridicule, how. great over the persons 
might be that patronized them. But after all, zays he, 
I think your raillery has made too great an excursion, 
in attacking several persons of the inns of court; and 
I do not believe you can shew me any precedent for 
your behaviour in that particular. 

My good friend Sir Rooznx px Coventey, who had 
said nothing all this while, began his speech with a pish! 
and told us, That he wondered to see 80 many men of 
dense 60 very serious upon fooleries. Let our good 
friend, says he, attack every one that deserves it: I 
would only advise you, Mr. Syrcraror, applying him- 
self to me, to take care how you meddle with country- 

squires. They are the ornaments of the English nation; 
men of good heads, and sound bodies ! and, let me tell 
you, some of them take it ill of you, that you mention 
_ fox-hunters with $0 little respect. 

Captain Szxray spoke very sparingly on this occa- 
sion. What he said was only to commend my prudence 
in not touching upon the army, and advised me to con- 
tinue to act discreetly in that point. 

By this time I ſpund every subje& of my speculations- 
was taken away from me, by ane orother of the club ; 
and began to think myself in the condition of the good 
man that bad one wife who. took à dislike to his grey 
hairs, and another to his black, till by their picking out 
what each of them had br 
head altogether bald and naked. 

While 1 was thus musing with myself, my worthy 
friend the CL.zaoy MAN, who, very luckily for me, was at the 
club that night, undertook my cause. He told us, That he 
en auyiorder of partang hays. nag hamgnanye 
'B 4 i tos 
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too considerable to be advised. That it was not quality, 
but innocence, which exempted men from reproof. 
That vice and folly ought to beattacked wherever they 
could be met with, and especially when they were 
placed in high and conspicuous stations of life. He 
further added, that my paper would only serve to ag- 
gravate the pains of poverty, if it chiefly exposed those 
who ate already depressed, and in some measure turned 
into ridicule, by the meanness of their conditions and 
circumstances. He afterward proceeded to take notice 
of the great use this paper might be of to the public, 
by reprehending those vices whieh are too trivial for 
the chastisement of the law, and too fantastical for the 
cognizance of the pulpit. © He then advised me to pro» 
secute my undertaking with chearfulness, and assured 
me, that whoever might be displeased with me, I should 
de approved —— mel 21pol_nt 
persons on whom they are bestowed, - f 


The whole club pays a particular Enference 60 the 
d:scourse of this gentleman, and are drawn into what he 


says, as much by the candid ingenuous manner with 
which he delivers himself, as by the strength of argu- 
ment and force of reason which he makes use of. WiLL 
_ Hoxgvycons immediately agreed, that what he had said 
was right; and that for his part, he would not insist 
upon the quarter which he had demanded for the ladies. 
Sir Anoztw gave up the city with the same frankness. 
The TzMPLAx would not stand out, and was followed by 
Sir Roc zx and the Caryraiyx: who all agreed that T 
should be at liberty to carry the war into what quarter 
I pleased, provided I continued to combat with crimi- 
nals in a body, and ; e tp ny without hurting 
the person. : ; [128% 7 - 
This debate, which W for the good of mankind, 
put me in mind of that which the Roman Triumvirate 
were formerly engaged in, for their destruction. Every 
man at first stood hard for his friend, till they found that by 


ele means ba 6d should * their Ne and at 
_— 
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length, making a sacrifice of all their acquaintance and 
relations, furnished out a very decent execution. 
Having thus taken my resolutions to march on boldly 
in the cause of virtue and good sense, and to annoy 
their adversaries in whatever degree or rank of men 
they may be found; I shall be deaf for the future to all 
the remonstrances that shall be made to me on this ac- 


count. If Puxcu grows extravagant, I shall reprimand 
him very freely. If the stage becomes a nursery of 
folly and impertinence, I shall not be afraid to ani- 
madvert upon it. In short, if I meet with any thing in 
city, court, or country, that shocks modesty or good 
manners, I shall use my utmost endeavours to make an 
example of it. I must, however, intreat every parti- 
cular person, who does me the honour to be reader of 
this paper, never to think himself, or any one of his 
friends or enemies, aimed at in what is said: for I pro- 
mise him? never to draw a faulty character which does 
not fit at least a thousand people; or to publish a single 
paper, that' meer mona hr 00g" 
mne 
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time that he appears altogether given up to caprice,---- 
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Rieu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 
% Nothing 80 foolish as the lau h of fools.” 
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GENEALOGY OF TRUE AND FALSE Wir AND HUMOUR, 


AMONG all kinds of writing, there is none in which 


authors are more apt to miscarry than in works of Hu- 


mour, as there is none in which they are more ambi- 
tious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems 
with monsters, an head that is filled with eMtravagant 
conceptions, which is capable of furnishing the world 


with diversions of this nature; and yet if we look into 


the productions of several writers, who set up for men of 
humour, what wild irregular fancies, what unnatural 
distortions of thought do we meet with? If they speak 


nonsense, they believe they are talking humour; and 


when they have drawn together a scheme of absurd, 
inconsistent ideas, they are not able to read it over to 
themselves without laughing. These poor gentlemen 
endeavour to gain themselves the reputation of Wits and 
Humorists, by such monstrous conceits as almost qua- 
lify them for Bedlam; not considering that humour 
should always lie under the check of reason, and that it 
requires the direction of the nicest judgment, by 80 
much the more as it indulges itself in the most bound- 
less freedoms, There is a kind of nature that is to be 
observed in this sort of compositions, as well as in all 
other; and a certain regularity of thought which must 
discover the writer to be a man of sense, at the same 


For 
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For my part, when I read the delirious mirth of an un- 
akilful author, I cannot be 80 barbarous as to divert my- 
self with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, than 
laugh at any thing he writes. 

The deceased Mr. SnapwsLL, who had himself a 

great deal of the talent which I am treating of, repre- 
sents an empty rake, in one of his plays, as very much 
durprised to hear one say that breaking of windows was 
not humour; and question not but several English readers 
will be as much startled to hear me affirm, that many of 
those raving incoherent pieces, which are often spread 
among us, under odd chimerical titles, are rather the 
offeprings of a diotempered brain — works of hu- 
mour. 
— . exeter-to-rtceibe-whetto wt hu 
mour, than what is; and very difficult to define it other- 
wise, than as CowLsy has done wit, by negatives. 
Were | to give my own notions of it, I would deliver 
them after PLuarto's manner, in a kind of allegory, and 
by supposing Humour to be a person, deduce to him all 
his qualifications, according to the following genealogy. 
Turn was the founder of the family, and the father of 
Good Sznsz. Goon Senss was the father of WIr, who 
married a lady of collateral line called Minrn, by whom 
he had issue Humour, HumMovr therefore being the 
youngest of this illustrious family, and descended from 
parents of such different dispositions, is very various and 
unequal in his temper ; sometimes you see him putting 
on grave looks anda solemn habit, sometimes airy in his 
behaviour and fanfastic in his dress: insomuch that at 
different times he appears as serious as a judge, and as 
Jocular as a Merry-Andrew. But as he has a great deal 
of the mother in his constitution, whatever mood he is 
in, he never fails to make his company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes upon 
him the name of this young gentleman, and would wil- 
lingly pass for him in the worid; to the end that well- 


meaning pers ns may not be imposed upon by cheats, I 
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would desire my readers, when they meet with this pre · 
tender, to look into his parentage, and to examine him 
strictly, whether or no he be remotely allied to Tarn, 
and lineally descended from Goon SANs; if not, they 
may conclude him a counterfeit. They may like wise 
distinguish him by a loud and excessive laughter, in 
which he seldom gets his company to join with him. 
For as Tavus Humovr generally looks serious, while 
every body laughs about him; Faisz Humour is al- 
ways laughing, whilst every body about him looks $e- 
rious. 1 shall only add, if he has not in him a mixture 
of both parents, that is, if he would pass for the offspring 
of Wir without MirTH, or Misr without Wir, you 
may conclude him to be altogether spurious, and a cheat, 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, descends ori- 
ginally from FALszuoop, who was the mother of Now» 
SENSE, who was brought to bed of a ton called Frenzy, - 
who married one of the daughters of Fol TI, commonly 
known by the name of LavcuTEr, on whom he begot 
that monstrous infant of which I have been here speak- 


ing. I shall set down at length the genealogical table 
of FalsE Humoun, and, at the same time, place under 
it the genealogy of Tau Humour, that the reader may 

at one view behold their different pedigrees and relations, 
| FALSEHOOD. _ | 


FRENZY. LAUGHTER. 
FALSE HUMOUR, ' 


TRUTH, 
GOOD SENSE, 
wit. MIRTH. 
| HUMOUR. | | 
I might extend the allegory, by mentioning several of 
the children of FaLs E Humour, who are more in num- 
ber than the sands of the sea, and might in particular 


enu- 
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enumerate the many sons and daughters which he has 
begot in this island. But as this would be a very in- 
vidious task, I shall only observe in general, that FaLs= 
Humour wt from the Tavs, as a ane; does from 
a man. 

First of all, He is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. ; 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimickry, that itis 
all one to him whether he exposes by it vice and folly, 
luxury and avarice; or on the contrary, virtue —_ 
wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch that 
he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both friends and foes indifferently. For, having 
but small talents, he must be merry where he cax, not 
where he sbould. | 

Fourthly, Being entirely void eee he pursues 
no point either of morality or instruction, but is Ju» 
dicrous only for the sake of being $0. | 

Fifthly, Being incapable of having any thing but 
mock representations, his-ridicule is always personal, 
and aimed at the vicious man, or the writer ; not at the 
vice, or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of False 
Humorists; but as one of my principal desigus in this 
paper is to beat down that malignant spirit which dis- 
covers itself in the writings of the present age, I shall 
not scruple, for the future, to single out any of the 
small wits, that infest the world with such compositions ; 
as are ill-natured, immoral, and absurd. This is the 
only exception which I shall make to the general 
I have prescribed myself, of attacking multitudes, since 
every honest man ought to look upon himself as in A 
natural state of war with the libeller and lampooner, 
and to annoy them Whereyer they fall in his way. This 
is but retaliating upon them, and an them ag the 
bd, ahh Hint GA 8 
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LETTERS CONCERNING THE THEATRE, 


I SHALL not put myself to any farther pains for this 

day's entertainment, than barely to publish the letters - 
and titles of petitions from the play-house, with the 
minutes I have made upon. the latter, for my wann 
relation to them. 


Drury- Lane, April the gth. 
© Ueox reading the project which is set forth in one of 
your late papers, of making an alliance between all the 
bulls, bears, elephants, and lions, which are separately 
exposed to public view in the cities of London and West- 
minster; together with the other wonders, shows, and 
/ monsters, whereof you made respective mention in the 
said speculation; we, the chief actors of this play- 
house, met and sat upon the said design. It is with 
great delight that we expect the execution of this work; 
and in order to contribute to it, we have given warning 

to all our ghosts to get their livelihoods where they can, 
and not to appear among us after day-break'of the 16th 
instant. We are resolved to take this opportunity to 
part with every thing which does not contribute to the 


representation of human life; and shall make a free gift 
of 
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of all animated utensils to your projector. The hang- 
ings you formerly mentioned are run away; as arelike- 
wise a set of chairs, each of which was met upon two 
legs going through the Rose tavern at two this morning. 
We hope, Sir, you will give proper notice to the town 
that we are endeavouring at these regulations ; and that 
we intend for the future to show no monsters, but men 
who are converted into such by their own industry 
and affectation. If you will please to be at the house to- 
night, you will see me do my endeavour to shew some 
unnatural appearances which are in vogue among the 
polite and well-bred. I am to present, in the character 
of a fine lady dancing, all the distortions which are fre- 
quently taken for graces in mien and gesture. This, 
Sir, is a specimen of the method we shall take to ex- 
pose the monsters which come within the notice of a 
regular theatre; and we desire nothing more gross may 
be admitted by your Spectators for the future. We havg 
cashiered three companies of theatrical guards, and de- 
sign our kings shall for the future make love, and sit in 
council without an army; and wait only your direction, 
whether you will have them reinforce King Ponvs, or 
Join the troops of Maczpon. Mr. PixxeTHMAN re- 
solves to consult his pantheon of heathen gods in oppo- 
sition to the oracle of DzLyKos, and doubts not but he 
shall turn the fortune of Ponus, when be personates 
him. I am desired by the company to inform you, that 
they submit to your censures; and shall have you ig 
greater veneration than HzzcuLzs was of old, if you 
can drive monsters from the theatre; and think your 
merit will de 2s rhuck greater tan * as to convince 
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| Your mou obedient zervant, 
7. D. 
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SIR, 
*Wurn I acquaint you with the ont nd _ 
pected vicissitudes of my fortune, I doubt not but I shall 


obtain your pity and favour, I have for many years 
past been Thunderer to the play-house; and have not 
only made as much noise out of the clouds as any prede- 
- cessor of mine in the theatre that ever bore that charac» 
ter, but also have descended and spoke on the stage as 
the bold Thunderer in“ The Rehearsal.” When they 
got me down thus low, they thought fit to degrade me 
further, and make me a ghost. I was contented with this 
for these two last Winters ; but they carry their tyranny 
still further, and not satisfied that I am banished from 
above ground, they have given me to understand that I 
am wholly to depart their dominions, and take from me 
even my subterraneous employment. Now, Sir, what 
I desire of you is, that if your undertaker thinks fit to 
use fire - arms, (as other authors have done) in the time 
of ALEXANDER, I may be a cannon against Poxvs, or else 
provide for me in the burning of Persepolis, or what 


other method you shall think fit. * | 2 
erk | A SALMONEUS, 
» Of Covent-Garden,* 


The petition of all the Devils of the play-house, in 
behalf of themselves and families, setting forth their ex- 
pulsion from thence, with certificates of their good life 
and conversation, and praying relief. 

The merit of this petition referred to or. Ons. Rien, 
who made them Devils. 

The petition of the grave-digger in HAamLer, to 
command the pioneers in the Expedition of ALExAn- 
DER. . 


| Granted. 
The petition of WILLIAM 8 to be Hxruxs- 


rox to PINKETEMAN the Great, 
Granted. 


* * 
* 
N8, - 
* 
- * * = * 8 
ADVERTISEMENT. rer Piat 


|; {| edges · 0) 7 TY 
A w1pow gentlewoman, well born boch by therand 
mother's side, being the daughter of 'Dxox as PrarkR; 
once an eminent praRitioner in the law, and af La- 
TiTIA Tarrix, a family well known in all parts of this 
kingdom, having been reduced by misfartunes to wait 
on several great persons, and for somè time to be a 
teacher at a boarding-school for young ladies, giveth 
notice to the public, That she hath lately taken a house 
near Bloomsbury-Square, commodiously situated next 
the fields, in a good air; where she teaches all sorts 
of birds of the loquacious kinds, as parrots, starlings, 
magpies, and others, to imitate human voices in greater 
perfection than ever was yet practised. They are not 
only instructed to pronounce words distinctly, and in 
a proper tone and accent, but to speak the language with 
great purity and volulibity of tongue, together with all 
the fashionable phrases and compliments now in use 
either at tea- tables, or visiting- days. Those that have good 
voices may be taught to sing the newest opera-airs, and 
if required, to speak either Italian or French, paying 
something extraordinary above the common rates. 
They whose friends are not able to pay the full prices, 
may be taken as half boarders. She teaches auch as are 
desgined for the diversion of the public, and to act in 
enchanted woods in the theatres, by the great. As she 
has often observed with much concern how indecent an 
education is usually given these innocent creatures, 
which in some measure is owing to their being placed 
in rooms next the street, where, to the great offence of 
chaste and tender ears, they learn ribaldry, obscene 
songs, and immodest expressions, from passengers, and 
idle people, as also to cry fish and card- matches, with 
other useless parts of learning to birds who have rich 
friends: she has fitted up proper and neat apartments 
for them in the back part of her said house, where she 
tuffers none to approach them but hertelf, and a gervant 
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maid who is deaf and dumb, and whom she provided on 
purpose to prepare their food, and cleanse their cages; 
having found by long experience how hard a thing it 
is for those to keep silence who have the use of speech, 
and the dangers her scholars are exposed to, by the 
strong impressions that are made by harsh sounds, and 
vulgar dialects. In short, if they are birds of any parts 
or capacity, she will undertake to render them 80 ac- 
complished in the compass of a twelvemonth that they 
shall be fit conversation for such ladies as love to choose 
their friends and companions out of this species. 

| R. 
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———— Non illa colo calathisve MIR EAV b 
Fæmineas astueta manu | 

; | VIRG. A. Vii. $05. 

«& Unbred to spinniog, in the loom unskill'd.“ 

4 DRYDEN, 

* | — 


ON A LADY'S LIBRARY, 


| SOME months ago, my friend Sir Roorn, being in the 
country, inclosed a letter to me directed to a certain lady 
whom I shall here call by the name of Lzoxora, and as 
it contained matters of consequence, desired me to de- 
liver it to her with my own hand. Accordingly I waited 
upon her ladyship pretty early in the morning, and was 
desired by her woman to walk into her lady's library, 
till such time as she was in a readiness to receive me. 
Tube very sound of alady's library, gave me a great cu- 
riosity to see it; and as it was some time before the lady 
| . | came 
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came to me, I had an opportunity of turning over a great 
many of her books, which were ranged together in a 
very beautiful order. At the end of the folios (which 
were finely bound and gilt) were great jars of China 
placed one above another in a very noble piece of ar- 
chitecture. The quartos were separated from the octavos 
by a pile of smaller vessels, which rose in a delightful 
pyramid. The octavos were bounded by tea-dishes of 
all shapes, colours, and sizes, which were 80 disposed 
on a wooden frame, that they looked like one continued 
pillar indented with the finest strokes of sculpture, and 
stained with the greatest variety of dyes. That part of 
the library which was designed for the reception of plays 
and pamphlets, and other loose papers, was inclosed in a 
kind of square, consisting of one of the prettiest grotesque 
works that I ever saw, and made up of scaramouches, 
lions, monkies, mandarines, trees, shells, and a thou- 
sand other odd figures in China ware. In the midst of 
the room was a little japan table, with a quire of gilt 
paper upon it, and on the paper a silver snuff box made 
in the shape of a little book. I found there were se- 
veral other counterfeit books upon the upper shelves, 
which were carved in wood, and served only to fill up 
the numbers, like fagots in the muster of a regiment. 


I was wonderfully pleased with such a mixt kind of fur- - 


niture, as seemed very suitable both to the lady and the 
scholar, and did not know at first whether I should fan- 
cy myself in a grotto, or in a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found there were 
few which the lady had bought for her own use, but 
that most of them had been got together, either because 
she had heard them praised, or because she had seen the 
authors of them. Among several that I We 1 
very well remember these that follow : - 


OcteBY's Virgil. A 
Davpen's Juvenal. 14 
CASSANDRA, 6 | 
0 2 Crro- 
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CLEOPATRA-, 
Assa. 
Sir Isaac NEwrox's Work, 2% 
The Grand Cyrus; with a pin stuck in one of the 
middle leaves. 
. PzMBROKE's Arcadia. 
Locks of Human Underatanding with a paper of 
patches in it. | 
A Spelling Book. _ 
A Dictionary for the explanation of hard words, 
SHERLOCK upon Death. _- | 
The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 
Sir WILLIAM TxMPLE's Essays. 
Father MAaLzBRANCEE's Search after Truth, translated 
into English. | 
A book of Novels. | 
The Academy of Compliments, | 
CuLezeetr's Midwifery, 
The Ladies Calling. 
Tales in Verse by Mr. Dunrzv: bound in red lea- 
ther, gilt on the back, and doubled down in se- 
veral places. 8 
All the Classic Authors in Wood. 
Adet of Elzevirs by the same Hand. | 
CLELiA: which opened of itself in the place that de» 
scribes two lovers in a bower. 
- Baxzr's Chronicle. 
Advice to a Daughter. 
The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 
Mr. STzzLz's Christian Hero. 
A Prayer Book: with a bottle of maar 
by the side of it. 
Dr. SACBEVERELL's Speech. 
FieLvixG's Trial. 
Sextca's Morals. 
TayYLor's Holy Living and Dying. 
LA Fznrz's Instructions for Country Dances. 


- 
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I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of these 
and several other authors, when Lzoxora entered, and 
upon my presenting her with a letter from the Knight, 
told me, with an unspeakable grace, that she hoped. Sir 
Ron was in good health: I answered Yes; for I hate 
long speeches, and after a bow or two retired. / 

- Lzowora was formerly a celebrated beauty, ant i is 
still a very lovely woman. She has been a widow for 
two or three years, and being unfortunate in her. first 
marriage, has taken a resolution never to venture upon 
a second. She has no children to take care of, and leaves 
the management of her estate to my good friend Sir 
Rocxr. - But as the mind naturally sinks into a kind of 
lethargy, and falls asleep, that is not agitated by some 
favourite pleasures and pursuits, LzoxonA has turned all 
the passion of her sex into a love of books and retire- 
ment She converses chiefly with men, (as she has often 
said herself) but it is only in their writings; and ad- 
mits of very few male-visitants, except my friend Sir 
Rocxn, whom she hears with great pleasure, and with+ 
out scandal. As her reading has lain very much among 
romances, it has given her à very particular turn of 
thinking, and discovers itself even in her house, her 
gardens, and her furniture? Sir Roenn has entertained 
me an hour together with a description of her country- 
seat, which is situated in a kind of wilderness, about an 
hundred miles distant from London, and looks like a 
little enchanted palace. The rocks about her are shaped 
into artificial grottos covered with woodbines and jessa- 
mines. The woods are cut into shady walks, twisted into 
bowers, and filled with cages of turtles. The springs are 
made to run among pebbles, and by that means taught 
to murmur very agreeably. They are likewise collected 
into a beautiful lake that is inhabited by a couple of 
swans, and empties itself by a little rivulet which runs 
through a green meadow, and is known in the family by 
the name of The Purling Stream. The Knight likewise 
tells me, _ this lady preserves her game better than 
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any of the gentlemen in the country; not (says Sir 
Roce) that she sets so great a value upon her par- 
tridges and pheasants, as upon her larks and nightin- 
gales. For she says, that every bird which is killed in 
her ground, will spoil a concert, and that che —_ cer» 
tainly miss him the next year. 
When I think how oddly this lady is en by 

learning, I look upon her with a mixture of admira- 

tion and pity. Amidst these innocent entertainments 
which she has formed to herself, how much more va- 
luable does she appear than those of her sex, who em- 
ploy themselves in diversions that are less reasonable, 
though more in fashion? What improvements would 
a woman have made, who is so susceptible of impres- - 
sions from what she reads, had she been guided to such 
books as have a tendency to enlighten the understanding 
and rectify the passions, as well as to those which are 
of little more use than to divert the imagination? 
But the manner of a lady's employing herself usually 
in reading, shall be the subje& of another paper, in which 
design to recommend such particular books as may be 
proper for the improvement of the sex. And as this is 
a subject of a very nice nature, I shall desire my corre» 
opondents to 4 975 me their thoughts upon it. 


C. 
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FAIDAY, APRIL 13, 1711+ 


— ——Cupias non placuisse nimis. 


Nene ; 


EXCESSIVE LOVE OF PRAISE, 


* ” 


A LATE conversation which I fell into, gave me an op- 
portunity of observing a great deal of beauty in a very 
handsome woman, and as much wit in an ingenious 
man, turned into deformity in the one, and absurdity in' 
the other, by the mere force of aeRation. The fair one 
had something in her person upon which her thoughts 
were fixed, that she attempted to shew to advantage in 
every look, word, and gesture. The gentleman was as 
diligent to do justice to his fine parts, as the lady to her 
beauteous form. You might see his imagination on the 
stretch to find out something uncommon, and what they 
call bright, to entertain her; while she writhed herself 
into as many different postures to engage him. When 
she laughed, her lips were to sever at a greater distance 
than ordinary, to shew her teeth; her fan was to point 
to somewhat at a distance, that in the reach she may 
discover the roundness of her arm; then she is utterly 
mistaken in what she saw, falls back, smiles at her own 
folly, and is so wholly discomposed, that her tucker 
is to be adjusted, her bosom exposed, and the whole 
woman put into new airs and graces. While she was 
doing all this, the gallant had time to think of some- 
thing very pleasant to say next to her, or make some 
unkind observation on some other lady, to feed her va- 

4 nity. 
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nity. These unhappy effects of affectation, naturally 
led me to look into that strange state of mind which 80 
generally discolours the behaviour of most people we 


meet with. 
The learned Dr. Bunxxr, in his Theory of the Earth, 


takes occasion to observe, That every thought is at- 
tended with consciousness and represent:tiveness; the 
mind has nothing presented to it but what is immedi- 
ately followed by a reflection or conscience, which tells 
vou whether that which was so presented is graceful or 
_ unbecoming. This act of the mind discovers itself in 
the gesture, by à proper behaviour in those whose con- 
sciousness goes no farther than to direct them in the just 
progress of their present state or action; but betrays 
an interruption in every second thought, when the con- 
sciousness is employed in too fondly approving a man's 
own conceptions; which sort of consciousness is what 
we call affectation. 
As the love of praise is implanted i in our bosoms as 
a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very dif- 
ficult task to get above a desire of it for things that 
should be wholly indifferent. Women, whose hearts 
are fixed upon, the pleasure they have in the conscious- 
ness that they are the obje&s of love and admiration, 
are ever changing the air of their countenances, and al- 
tering the attitude of their bodies, to strike the hearts of 
their beholders with new sense of their beauty. The 
dressing part of our sex, whose minds are the same with 
the sillier part of the other, are exactly in the like uneasy 
condition to be regarded for a well-tied cravat, an hat 
cocked with an uncommon briskness, a very well-chosen 
coat, or other instances of merit, which they are im- 
patient to see unobserved. | 
This apparent affectation, arising from an ill-govern- 
ed consciousness, is not so much to be wondered at in 
such loose and trivial minds as these: but when you 
see it reign in characters of worth and distinction, it is 
what you cannot but lament, not without some indig- 
nation» 
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nation. It cenps inte ds bangt ob the wide une as 
well as that of the concomb. When you see a man of 
sens look about for applause, and discover an itching” 
inclination to be commended; lay traps'for à little in- 
cense, even from those whose opinion he values in no- 
thing but his own favour; who is safe against this weak- 
ness? Or who knows whether he is guilty of it or 
not? The best way to get clear of such a light fond- 
ness for applause, is to take all possible care to throw off 
the love of it upon occasions that are not iu themselves 
laudable, but as it appears we hope for no praise from 
them. Of this nature are all graces in mens persons, 
dress, and bodily deportment, which will naturally be 
winning and attractive if we think not of them, hut 
ey Refer e 
them such. | be . 

When our consciousness turns nn mals Gil 


of life; and our thoughts are employed upon the chief 


purpose either in business or pleasure, we shall never 
betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it: but 
when we give the passion of praise an unbridled liberty, 
our pleasure in little perfections, robs us of what is 
due to us for great virtues and worthy qualities. How 
many excellent speeches and honest actions are lost, for 
want of being indifferent where we ought? Men are op- 
pressed with regard to their way of speaking and acting, 
instead of having their thoughts bent upon what they 
should do or say; and by those means bury a capacity 
for great things, by their fear of failing in indifferent 
things. This, perhaps, cannot be called affectation; but 
it has some tincture of it, at least 80 fur, as that their 
fear of erring in a thing of no consequence, argues they 
would be too much pleased in performing it. | 

It is only from a thorough disregard to himself in such 
particulars, that a man can act with a laudable sufſieieney: 


his heart is fixed upon one point in view; and he com- 


mits no errors, because he thinks nothing a an error but 
what deviates from that intention, F 


The 
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The wild havock affectation makes in that part of 
the world, which should be most -polite, is visible 
wherever we turn our eyes: it pushes men not only 
into impertinences in conversation, but also in their 
premeditated speeches. At the bar it torments the bench, 
whose business it is to cut off all superfluities in what 
is spoken before it by the practitioner; as well as se- 
veral little pieces of injustice which arise from the law - 
itself. I have seen it make a man run from the purpose 
before a judge, who was, when at the bar himself, so 
close and logical a pleader, that with all the pomp 
of eJoquence in his * he never obe 2 word too 
much, “ * 

It might be tons even here, but it often . the 
pulpit itself; and the declaimer, in that sacred place, is 
frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of the last day 
itself with so many quaint phrases, that there is no man 
who understands raillery, but must resolve to sin no 
more. Nay, you may behold him sometimes in prayer, 
for a proper delivery of the great truths he is to utter, 
humble himself with so very well-turned phrase, and 
mention his own unworthiness in a way 80 very becom- 
ing, that the air of the pretty gentleman is preserved, 
under the lowliness of the preacher. | 

I shall end this with a short letter I writ the other day 
to a very witty man, over-run with the fault I am speak- 
ing of. OT | 


DEAR SIR, 


« I srExT some time with you the other day, and 
must take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the un- 
sufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you say and 
do. When I gave you an hint of it, you asked me 
whether a man is to be cold to what his friends think 
of him? No, but praise is not to be the entertainment 

| | " of 
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of every moment. He that hopes for it must be able 
to suspend the possession of it till proper periods of life, 

or death itself. If you would not rather be commended 
than be praise-worthy, contemn little merits; and al- 
low no man to be so free with you, as to praise you to 
your face. Your vanity by these means will want its 
food. At the same time your passion for esteem will 
be more fully gratified; men will praise you in their 

actions: where you now receive one compliment, you 
will then receive twenty civilities. Till then you will 
never have of either, further than, | 

Sin, 
| , TAIEN humble rervant,” 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1711. 


# * —— — — 
Multa fero, ut placeam genus irritabile vatum, | 
Cum $Cribo oo— 


* %* 


non. 2 EP. ii. 102+ 
IMITATED. | 


e Moch do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 


« This jealous, waspish, wrong-bead'd rhyming race :. 
ror k. 


— CCC. Cc————— 


ON TRAGEDY, 


un 
' \ i 3 


As a perſect tragedy is the noblest production of 
human nature, so it is capable of giving the mind one \ 4 
of the most delightful and most improving entertain- 1 
ments. A virtuous man (says Szxzca) struggling 
with misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods might 
look upon with pleasure; and such a pleasure it is 

which 
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which one meets with in the representation of a well 
written tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear out of 
our thoughts every thing that, is mean and little. They 
cherish and cultivate that humanity which is the or- 
nament of our nature. They soften insolence, sooth 
affliction, and subdue the mind to the OE of 
Providence. | „ n 

It is no wonder therefore that in all the polite nations 
of the world, r | 
lic encouragement. _ 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece and 
Rome, in the intricacy and disposition of the fable; 
but, what a Christian Writer would be ashamed to 
own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral part of the 
performance. 

This I may shew more at large hereafter; and in 
the mean time, that I may contribute something to- 
wards the improvement of the.English tragedy, I shall 
take notice, in this and in other following papers, of 
some particular parts in it that seem liable to exception. 

Ak18TOTLE observes, that the iambic verse in the 
Greek tongue was the most proper for tragedy : be- 
cause at the same time that it lifted up the discourse 
from prose, it was that which approached nearer to it 
than any other kind of verse. For says he, we may 
observe that men, in ordinary discourse, very often 
speak iambics, without taking notice of it. We may 
make the same observation of our English blank verse, 
which often enters into our common discourse, though 
we do not attend to it, and is such a due medium be- 
tween ryhme and prose, that it seems wonderfully 
adapted to tragedy. I am therefore very much of- 
fended when 1 see a play in rhyme; which is as absurd 
in English, as a tragedy of hexameters would have 
been in Greek or Latin, The solecism is, I think, still 
greater in those plays that have some scenes in rhyme 
and some in blank verse, which are to be looked upon 
as two several languages; or where we see some parti- 
cular 
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cular similies dignified with rhyme, at the same time 
that every thing about them lies in blank verse. 1 
would not however debar the poet from concluding his 
tragedy, or if he pleases, every act of it, with two or 


three couplets, which may have the same effect as an 


air in the Italian opera after a long recitativo, and give 
the actor a graceful exit. Besides that we $ee a diver- 


sity of numbers in some parts of the old tragedy, in 


order to hinder the ear from being tired with the same 
continued modulation of voice. For the same reason, 
1 do not dislike the speeches in our English tragedy 


that close with an hemistich, or half verse, notwith- 


standing the person who speaks after it begins a new 


verse, without filling up the preceding one; nor with - 


abrupt pauses and breakings off in the middle of a verse, 
when they humour any passion that is expressed by it. 
Since I am upon this subjeR, I must observe that our 
English poets have succeeded much better in the stile, 
than in the sentiments of their tragedies. Their lan- 
guage is very often noble and sonorous, but the sense 


either very trifling, or very common. On the contrary, 
in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in those of Con- 
NEILLE and RAcixx, though the expressions are very 


great, it is the thought that bears them up, and swells 


them. For my own part, I prefer a noble sentiment _ 


that is depressed with homely language, infinitely be- 


fore a vulgar one that is blown up with all the sound 


and energy of expression. Whether this defect in our 
tragedies may arise from want of genius, knowledge, 
or experience in the writers, or from their compliance 
with the vicious taste of their readers, who are better 
Judges of the language than of the sentiments, and con- 
sequently relish the one more than the other, I cannot 
determine. But I believe it might rectify the conduct 
both of the one and of the other, if the writer laid down 
the whole contexture of his dialogue in plain English, 
before he turned it into blank verge; and if the reader, 
after the perusal of a scene, would consider the naked 

thought 
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thought of every speech in it, when divefted of all its 
tragic ornaments. By these means, without being 
imposed upon by words, we may judge impartially of 
the thought, and consider whether it be natural or great 
enough for the person that utters it, whether it deserves 

to shine in such a blaze of eloquence, or shew itself in 
such a variety of lights as are generally * use of by 
the writers of our English tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when our 
thoughts are great and just, they are often obscured by 
the sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced ex- 
pressions in which they are cloathed. SHAKESPEARE is 
often very faulty in this particular. There is a fine 
observation in AR18TOTLE to this purpose, which I 
have never seen quoted. The expression, says he, 
« ought to be very much laboured in the unactive parts 
of the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narrations, 
and the like; in which the opinions, manners, and pas- 
$ions of men.-are not represented; for these (name- 
ly, the opinions, manners, and passions) are apt to be 
obscured by pompous phrases and elaborate expres- 
$ions.” HorAcx, who copied most of his eriticisms after 
AR1STOTLE, Seems to have had his eye on the foregoing 
rule, in the following verses; 


Et tragicus plerùmque dolet sermone pedestri: 
TEtLEPHUs & PeELEUs, cum pauper & exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas & sesqui pedalia verba, 
Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 
| ARS 'POET« VER, 95 
« Tragedians too lay by their state to grieve : 
* PELEUsS and TELEPHVUs; exil'd and poor, 
Forget their b and gigantic words.“ 
5 ROSCOMMON., 


Among our modern English poets, there is none who 
Was better turned for tragedy than Lee ; if instead of fa- 
vouring the impetuosity of his genius, he had restrained 


it 
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it, and kept it within is proper bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully suited to tragedy, but frequently lost in such 
a cloud of words, that it is hard to see the beauty of 
them. There is an infinite fire in his works, but so in- 
_ volved in smoke, that it does not appear in half its 

lustre. He frequently succeeds in the passionate parts 
of the tragedy, but more particularly where he slack- 
ens his efforts, and eases the stile of those epithets and 
metaphors, in which he 80 much abounds. What can 
be more natural, more soft, or more passionate, than that 
line in STATIRA's speech, where she describes the 
charms of ALEXANDER' $ conversation? 


«© Then he would talk Good Gods bow he would talk l 


That unexpeRed break in the line, and turning the 
description of his manner of talking into an admiration 
of it, is inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully suited 
to the fond character of the person that speaks it. There 
is a simplicity in the words, that outshines the utmost 
pride of expression. 

OTway has followed nature in the language of his 
tragedy, and therefore shines in the passionate parts, 
more than any of our English poets. As there is some- 
thing familiar and domestic in the fable of his tragedy, 
more than in those of any other poet, he has little pomp, 
but great force in his expressions. For which reason, 
though he has admirably succeeded inthe tender and melt- 
ing part of his tragedies, he sometimes falls into too great 
a familiarity of phrase in those parts, which, by Anis- 
TOTLE's rule, ought to have been raised and supported 
by the dignity of expression. 

It kas dee obcerved by clark, that this poet has 
founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved on so wrong 
a plot, that the greatest characters in it are those of 
rebels and traitors. Had the hero of his play discovered 
the same good qualities in the defence of his country, 
that he shewed for its ruin and 8ubyersion, the audience 


c 
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could not enough pity and admire him: but as he is 
now represented, we can only say of him what the Ro- 
man historian says of CaT1Line, that his fall would 
have been glorious (si pro patrid sic concidisset)) had he 
80 fallen in the service of his country. C7 1 ls 
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Ac ne forts putes, me, que facere ipse recusem, 
Cim rectè tractant alli, laudare maligne; 
Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire potta, meum qui poctus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcer, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut Magus; & modd me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
non. 2 Er. I. 208, 
IMITATED, | 
« Vet lest you think I rally more than teach, 
« Or praise, malignant, arts I cannot reach, 
« Let me for once presume t instruct the times, 
« To know the poet from the man of rhymes ; 
is he, whogives my breast a thousand pains, 
* « Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 
« Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 
« And snatch me o'er the earth, or thro' the air, 
« To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where.“ 
POPE 


ON TRAGEDY=—=CONTINUED. 


THE English writers of tragedy are possessed with a 
notion, that when they represent a virtuous or inno- 
cent person in distress, they ought not to leave him till 
they have delivered him out of his troubles, or made 
him triumph over his enemies. This error they have 

| been 


been led into by 2 ridiculous'dofrine in modern cri- 
ticism, that they are obliged to an equal distribution of 
rewards and punishments, and an impartial execu tion of 

justice. Who were the first that established 
this rule I know not; but Fam cure it has no foundation 
in nature, in reason, of in the practice of the ancients, 
We find that good and evil happen alike to all men on 
this side the grave; and a8 the pr ncipal desigu of tre- 
gedy is to raise commiseration and terror in the minds 
of the audience, we ohall deſtat this great end, if we 
always make virtue and innocence” happy und ove- 
cessful. Whatever erosses und disappointments a good 
man suffers jn the body of the tragedy; they will make 
but small impression on our minds; when we know that 


in the last act he is to arrive at the end of his wishes and 


desires. When we see him engaged in the depth of his 
afflictions, we are apt to comfort ourselves, because we 
are sure he will find his way out of them; and that hie 
grief, how great soever it may be at present, will so 
terminate in gladness. For this reason, the ancient” 
writers of tragedy treated mem in their plays, as they 
are dealt with in the world, by making virtue · some- 
times happy and sometimes miserable, as they found it 
in the fable which they made choice of, or as it might 
affect their audience in the most agreeable manner. 
 AmsroTLE considers the tragedies that were written in 
either of these kinds, and observes, that those which 
ended unhappily had always pleased the people; and 
carried away the prize in the public disputes of the 
stage, from those that ended happily. Terror and com- 
miseration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind; and fix 
the audience in such a serious composure of thought, a 
is much more lasting and delightſul than any little tran- 


find, that more of our English tragedies have syeceeded;,- 
in which the favourites of the audience-sink under their 
— tag—adwri> they recover themselves 
out of them. — Ie ovary „ be 


VOL, 11. 1 2 Orpban, 


Sient starts of joy and atiafaRtion. - Accordingly” we 


* — — 
— — — — — OS. on erm a ie — L—ũä + — 


meggure be cured, if not wholly removed, by the akil- 
ful 
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Orpban,' Venice Preserved, Alexander the Great, Thes- 
dosins, All for Love, Oedipus, Qreonoke, Othello, & c. 
King Lear is an admirable: tragedy of the same kind, 
as SMAxEsPr Ang wrote it; but as it is reformed accord», 
ing to the chimerical nation af poetical justice, in my 
humble opinion it bas lost half its beanty. At the 
same time I must allow, that there are very noble trage 
dies, which have been framed upon the other plan, and 
have ended happily ; as indeed most of the good trage- 


dies which have been written since the starting of the, 


above-mentioned criticism, have taken this turn: as 
The Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, Phadrga and 


. Hippolitus, with most of Mr. Daypas's. I must also 


allow, that many of SHAKESPEARE'S, and several of the 
celebrated tragedies of antiquity, are cast in the ame 
form. I do not therefore dispute against this way of 
writing tragedies, but against the criticism that would 


establish this as the only method; and by that means 


would very much cramp the English tragedy, and per- 
haps give a wrong bent to the genius of our writers. 
The tragi-comedy, which is the product of the Eng- 
lish-theatze, is one of the most monstrous inventions 
that ever entered into a poet's thoughts, An author 
might as well think of weaving the adventures of Exzas 


and Huna into obe poem, as of writing such a 
motly piece of mirth and sorrow. But the abaurdity 


of these performances is 80 very visible, nn not 
insist upon it. 

The same objeRions which are made to 8 
may in some meaure be applied to all tragedies that 
haue a double plot in them; which are likewise more 
frequent upon the English stage, than upon any other; 
for though the grief of the audience, in such perfor- 
mances, be not changed into another passion, as in tragi - 
comedies; it is diverted upon another object, which 
weakens their concern for the prineipal action, and 
breaks the tide of sorrow, by throwing it inta different. 
channels. This inconvenience, however, may in a great: 
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ful choice of im uhddr- plot, which may bear such a bear | 
refation to the design, as to contribute towards 
the completion f it, and be concluded by the cate c- 
tattrophe. 
There is aleo mother particular, which thay bs reckoit- 
ed among the blemishes, or rather the fitse beauties of 
our English tragedy: I mean those particular speeches 
which are commonly known by the name of rants.--- 
The warm and passionate parts of a tragedy are always 
the most taking with the audience; for which reason we 
often see the players pronouncing, in all the violence of 
action, several parts of the tragedy which the author 
writ with great temper, and designed that they should 
have been $0 ated. I have seen PowELL very often 
_ raise himself à loud <p by this artifice. The poets 
that were acquainted with this secret, have given fre- 
quent occasion for euch emotions in the actor, by add- 
ing vehemence to words where there was no passion, or 
inflaming a real passion into fustian. This hath filled 
tne mouths of our heroes with bombast; and given 
them such sentiments, as proceed rather from a swel- 
ling than a greatness of mind, Unnatural exclamations, 
curses, vows, blasphemies, a defiance of mankind, and 
an outraging of the gods, frequently pass upon the au- 
dience for towering thoughts, and. have accordingly met 
with infinite applause. | 

I shall bro ado remark, witch Jaw neee 
writers may make an ill use of. As our heroes are ge- 
nerally lovers, their swelling and blustering upon the 
stage very much recommends them t6 the fair part of 
their audience. The ladies are wonderfully pleased to see 
a man insulting kings, or affronting the gods, in one 
scene, and throwing himself at the feet of his mistress 
in another. Let him behave himself insolently towards 
the men, and ahjectly towards the fair one, and it is ten 
to one but he proves a favourite of the boxes. Dx Y 
aud Lex, in several of their tragedies, have practised 
this 8ecret with good uccess, | 

5 2 Hut 
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But to she how a rant please beyoud the most quat 
and N thought that is not pronounced with ver 
hemence, I would desire the reader, whep he aces the 
tragedy of Oedipus, to observe how quietly the herp 
is dismissed at the end of the third ac, after having 

1 the following lines, in which the thought 
is very natural, and ant $0 move cg; . | 


To you, good gods, ] make my ke ap 
Or clear my virt „ or my crimes re 
If in the maze of fate I blindly run, 
And backward trod those paths! $0ught (o hun ; 
Impute my errors to your own decree : 

My e guilty, bus my Geagwiz Gon,” 


14 


Let! us then obserye with eien cle of aloe | 
he leaves the stage, after the impieties and execrations = 
at the end of the fourth a&; aud yu will wonder to 
see e 4 80 wen and renn the same 


By” Oda, as oft 1 have at Athens yeep, 
rer ogra any ym er 


The stage arise, and the big clouds descend; 

So now, in very deed, I 1 nigh behold 
This pond*rous globe, and | yon *marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Jove, and erush mankind; 
nn Lanta 
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COMPASSION. ſbr-thegentletnan, who writes the 
following letter, should not prevait upon me to fall 
upon the fair sex, if it were not that I find they: are fre- 
quently fairer than they ought to be. Such impostures 
are not to be tolerated in civil lt and I think his 
misfortune, ought to- be made public, As a warning for 
other men always to examine into what they admire. 


„„ 
Surrosme you ga Eng groen! knowledge, 
I make my. application to you on a very particular occa- 

sion. I. have a great mind to be rid of my e and 
hope, when you consider my cage you will be of opt 
nion I have. very. qust pretensions to a-divoree; -- I amp 
a mere man of the town, and have very little improve 
ment, but what I. have. got: f I remember 
in the Silent Woman, the Dr; Corranr, or Dr. 
Orrrx (1 forget which) makes one of the canses of ge 
paration to be, error persone, when a man mayries- ar 
woman, and finds her pat th be the zame woman whom- 
he intended to, marry, but ny ik i. that be laws it» 


is, I presume, exactiy vu are 20 OP 
r. 
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Mr. Srreraron, that there are women who do not let 
their husbands see their fares till they are married. 
Not to keep you in suspence, I mean plainly that 
part of the sex who paint, 194 are some of them 0 
exquisitely skilful this way, that give — but a to- 
erable pair of eyes to set up with, and they will make 
bosom, lips, cheeks, and eye-brows by. their own in- 
dustry. As for my dear, never man was so enamoured 
as I was of her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well as 
the bright jet of her hair; but to my great astonishment 
I find they were all the effect of art. Her skin is 80 
tarnished with this practice, that when she first wakes 
in a morning; she searce seems young enough to be the 
mother of her whom I catried to bed the night before, 


I shall take the liberty to part with her by the first op- 
portunity, unless her father will make her portion suit- 
able to her real, not her assumed countenance. "This I 
ang Wan ene 


? lam, Sun, ni b. 
5 ven nenden humble vervat.” a 


5 ) 


—— 


aw „„ 


I canwor tell what the law, or the parents of the lady 
will do for this injured gentleman, but'must allow he has 
very much justiee on his side. I have indeed verylong ob- 
sorved this evil, and distinguished those of our women 
who wear their own, from those in borrowed eomplexi- 
ans, by the'Pi&s and the British. There does not need 
any great discerument to judge which are which. The 
British have a lively ammated aspect; the Picts, though 
never $0 beautiful; have dead uni formed countenances. 
The muscles of a real face sometimes owell with soft 
passion, sudden surprise, and are flushed with agree 
able confusions, according as the objects before them, 
or the ideas presented to them, affect their imagina- 


tion. But the Ficts behold aff things with the vant e 
* | air, 


* 
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air, whether they are joyful vr sad; the ume fixed in- 
sensibility appears upon all occasions. A PiR; though 
She takes all that pains to invite the approach of lovers, 
is obliged to keep them at a certain distance: a zigh i in 
a languishing lover, if fetched too near het, would dis- 
dolve a feature; and a kiss anatched by a forward one, 
might transfer the complexion of the mistress to the 
adinirer; It is hard to speak of these ſulse für ones, 


without ey ing something uncomplaisant, but I would | 


= recommend to them t6"condder how they like 
into/ a room new painted: they may ascure 

— the near approach of u lady dure 

practiee is much mote oſtchböive. 

WIII Hoxxvcous told us one day an ente ts 
once had with u Pict. Thie lady hed wit, as well as 
beauty, at will; and rhade her business to gain hearts 
for no other reason but to rally the torments of her lovers. 
She would make great advances to insnare meu, but 
without any manner of scruple break off when there 
was no provocation. Her ill-nature and vanity made 


my friend very easily proof against the charms df her 


wit and conversation; but her beautevus form, invtead 
of being blemisched by her falsehood end inconstancy, 
every day increased upon him, and she had newattrac- 


tions every time he saw her. When she observed Wars. 


irrevocably her slave, she began to use him as vuch, and 
after many steps towards' auch 2 cruelty, che at last 
utterly danished him. The unhappy lover strove in 
vulti, dy servile epistles, to revoke his doom 5 till at 


length he Was forced to the last reſuge, a round sum of 


money to her maid. This corrupt attendant placed him 
early in the morning behind the hafgings in ner mis- 
treb's drebsing- room He stood very 2 to 
obse ve, Without being seen. The Piet begins the face 
she designed to wear that day, and I hive heard him 


protest the had worked full half hour before he knew 


her to bü the kame Wola. As boom #5 hie ta the 


dawn of that completion, for Which he had 20 long 
*in 24 lau- 
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inn hne. 
ment, repeating that of Co W- Ir: MY 


«Thi adorning thee with 50 much art, 
Is but a barbarous Skill; 


"Tis like the pois 

a 

The Pig stood before him in the utmost . 
with the prettiest smirk imaginable on the finished ide 
of her face, pale as ashes on the other. Hoygycous 
seized all her gally- pots and washes, and carried off his 
handkerchief, full of brusbes, scraps of Spanish wool, 
and phials of unguents. The lady went inte the coun- 
try, the loyer was cured... 

It is certain no faith ought to be kopt with cheats, 
and an dath made to a Pict is of itself void. I would 
therefore exhort all the British ladies to single them out, 
nor do I know any but Liyvarina who should be ex- 
empt from discovery; far her own complexion is ao 
delicate, that she ought to be allowed the covering it 
with paint, as a punishment for chaoging to be the worat 
piece of art extant, instead of the master-piece of na- 
ture. As for my part, who have no expectations from 
women, and consider them only as they are part of the 
species, I do not half s much fear affending- a beauty 
as a woman of sense ; I ghall therefore produce several 
faces which have been in puhlio these many years, and 
never appeared. It will be à very pretty entertainment 
in the play-house, (when I haye abolished this custom) 
to age s many ladies, when they fret lay it Gown, n 
in their own faces. Tok „os YanO 
| in the mean time, 25 a pattern for improving their 
chayrag, let the sex study the agreeable SraTiag., Her 
features ate enlivened with the cheartulness of her mind, 
and gagd-humour gives an glacrity to, her eyes. She is 
graceful without affecting an air, and unconcenped with- 
out appearing careless. Her having no manner of art 
in her mind, makes her want none in ber persen. 


How 
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How like is this lady, and how unlike is a Pict, ta 
that description Dr. TG een | 1 


„er pure and AS” 
Spoke in her checks, and «0 distinly wrought, 
That one would det wy bor body thought,” 


+ 1 APVBRTISEMENT, 
rn „ 191459 ee A | 
A young gentlewoman of about nineteen years of 
age, (bred in the family of a person'of quality, fately 
deceased) who paints the finest flesh-cotoor, wants a 
place, and js to be heard of at the house of Mynheer 
GROTESQUE, a Dutch painter in Barbican. | ; 
v. B. She is also well-skilled in the drapery-part, and 
puts on hoods, and mixes ribbang 80 a to suit the co- 
lours of the face with great art and sus 
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Garganum mugire putes nemus aut mare Thuscum z 
Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes, 
Divitizque peregrins; quibus obtitus actor 
Cum stexcit in scend; concutrit decxtera leu 
|| Dixit achse liquid? Nil u, Qi plats 6c$o2 
2 nnen Lone 6 
19,95 0 0 f. L. 408 · f 


9 irren. * 
- 4 Loud as the wolves on Orca's #tormy atvep, © 
Howl to the ratings of the northeru deep: no, 
« Such is the shout, 1 — . , 
« At Qu1x's high plume, or Orbrizre's petticoat : 
« Or when from court a birth-day svit bestow'd, 
« Sinks the lost actor in the tawdry load. 
4 BooTH enters————hark ! the unive sal peal— 
© But has he spoken? Not a 8yllable 
« What shook the stage, and made the people state 
« CaTo's long wig, flow'r'd gown, and lacquer'd chair.“ 

ror x. 


STAGE TRICK, 


— — —  — — 


ARISTOTLE has observed, that ordinary writers in 
tragedy endeavour to raise terror and pity in their audi- 
ence, not by proper sentiments aud expressions, but by 
the dresses and decorations of the stage. There is 80me- 
thing of this kind very ridiculous in the English theatre. 
When the author has a mind to terrify us, it thunders;“ 
When he would make us melancholy, the stage is dark- 
ened. But among all our tragic artifices, I am the most 
offended at those which are made use of to inspire us 
1 * _ with 


with magnificent ideas of the persons that epeck. - The 
ordinary method of making an hero, i to clap a huge 
plume of feathers upon his head, which rises $0 very 
high, that there is often a greater length from his chin 
to the top of his head, than to the sole of his foot. One 
would believe, that we thought a great man and 4 tall 
man the same thing. This very much embarrazses the 
actor, who is forced to hold his neck extremely stiff and 
steady all the while he spenks; and notwithstanding 
any antieties. which he · pretends for his mistress, his 
counitry, or his friends, one . —— that 
his greatest care and concern is to keep the plume of 
feathers from falling off his bed For my on part, 


when I 8ee 2 man uttering his complaints under tuch 2 


mountain of feathers, 1 um apt to look upon him rather 
us un unfortunate lunatic, than à distressed Nerd. As 
these 8uperfluous ornaments npon the head make a great 
man, a princess generally receives her grandeur from 
those additional incumbranoes that fall into her tail : I 

mean the broad sweeping train that follows wer in all 
bows motions, and finds constant employment for a boy 
who-stands behind her to open and spread it to advan- 
tage. I do not know how others are affected at this 
sight, but I must confess, my eyes are wholly tuken up 
with the page's part; and, as for the queen, I am not 
so attentive to any thing che peaks, as. to the right ad- 
Justing of her train, lest it hould change to trip up her 
heels, or incommode her, as she walks to and fro upon 
the stage. It is, in my opinion, a very odd spectacle, to 
see a queen venting ber passion in a disordered motion, 
andi a little boy taking care all the while that they do not 
ruffle the tail of her gown. The parts that the two 
persons act on the stage at the sante time are very dif- 


ferent. The princess is afraid lest she should incur the 


displeasure of this king her father, or loss the hero her 


lover, whilst her attendant is only concerned lest be 


should entangle her feet in her petticoat! 


We are told, tat bein Dupe — 
pity 


py a 
—— Cd 
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pity of his audience for his exiled- kings and distressed 
heroes, used to make the actors represent them in dresses 
and clothes that were thread- bare and decayed. This 
artifice for moving pity, seems as ill contrived, as that 
we have been speaking of, to inspire us with a great idea 
of the persons introduced upon the stage. In sort, 1 
would have our conceptions: raised by the dignity of 
thought and sublimity of expression, rather than r 
train of robes or a plume of feathers. - | 
 Anather mechanical method of making. ö mens 

and adding dignity to kings and.queens, is to accompany 

them with halberts and battle-aues. TwWo or three shif- 
ters of scenes, with the two candle-snuffers, make up 

a complete body of guards upon the English. stage; and 

by the addition of a few porters dressed in red coats, 

can represent above a dozen legions. I have sometimes 
seen à cauple of armies drawn up together upon the 

stage, when the poet has been disposed to do honour to 

his generals. It is impossible for the reader's imagina+. 
tion to multiply twenty men into such prodigious mul 
titudes,, on to fancy that two or three hundred thousand 

soldiers are fighting! in a room of, forty or. fifty yards in 

COM pass. n nn m * | 
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x 1 hould, Moe Feng e duties. recomamand 
ta my countrymen the example of. the French stage, 


where the kings and queens always appear unattended, 
and leave their, guards behind the scenes. I. should 
likewise be glad if we imitated the French in banishing 
. stage the noise of drums, trumpets, aud hůuz- 
zus; 


zas; which is sometimes so very great, that when there 
| amn e one may hear it as 
far as Charing Cross. 

I have here only touched upon those particulars which 
are made use of to raise and aggrandize the persons of 
a tragedy ; and shall shew in another paper the several 
expedients which are practised by authors of a vulgar 
genius to move terror, pity, or admiration, in their 
hearers, | 

The taylor and the painter often contribute to the 
success of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes affect 
ordinary minds as much as speeches ; and our actors are 
very sensible, that a well-dressed play has sometimes 
brought them as full audiences as a well-written one.— 
The Italians have à very good phrase to express this 
art of imposing upon the spectators by appearances ; 
they call it the fourberia della scena---* the knavery, or 
trickish part of the drama. But however the show 
and outside of the tragedy may work upon the vulgar, 
the more yaderetgnding part.of the ee immediately 

A gn0d poet all give tha reader 8: mens tively ide of 
an army or à battle in u description, than if he actually 

drawn up in squadrons and battalions, or en- 

in the confusion of a fight, Our minds abould be 
opened to great conceptions, and inſlamed with glorious 
sentiments by what the actor epeaks, more than by 
what he appears. Can all the trappings or equipage of 
a king or hero, give Bxurys half that pomp and majesty 
which he receives from a few lines in SHAKESPEARE ? 
| | C. 
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Hz tibi erunt artes ; pacisque neee BI 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


vino · ax. vi, $54. 
« Be these thy arts ; to bid corftention cease, 
Chain up steru wary and give the nations peace x 


« O'er subject lands extend thy gentle «way, 
« And teach with iron nod the hanghey to, obey.” 


_ —— — — 
— "I" . , 
y” * f . : 


oh CLUY POLITICIANS. 


THERE are crowds of men, whose great misfortune. 
it is that they were not bound to mechanic arts or 
trades ; it being absolutely necessary for them to be led 
by some continual task or employment. These are such 
as we commonly call Dull Fellows; persons, who for 
want of something to do, out of a certain vacancy of 
thought, rather t an curiosity, are ever meddling with 
things for which they are unfit. I cannot give you 2 


notion of them better, than by presenting you with a 
letter from a gentleman, who belongs to a society of 


this order of men ape, erer ren 
Oxford, April, 13, 1711. 
_ | Four o'clock in the morning, 
IR, - 


© In some of your late speculations, I find some 
sketches towards an History of Clubs: but you seem to 
me to shew them in somewhat too ludicrous a light. I 
have well weighed that matter, and think, that the most 
im- 
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important negociations may best be a auch 
assemblies. I shall therefore, for the good of mankind, 
(for which, I trust, you and I are equally concerned) 
propose an institution of that nature for example cake. 
J must confess, the design and transactions of too 
many clubs are trifling, and manifestly of no conse- 
quence to the nation or public weal. Those I will give 
you up. But you must do me then the justice to own, +. 
that nothing can be more useful or laudable, than the 
scheme we go upon. To avoid nicknames and witti- 
cisms, we call ourselves The Hebdomadal Meeting. 
Our president continues for a year at least, and sometimes 
four or five: we are all grave, serious, designing men, in 
our way: we think it our duty, as far as'in us lies; to 
take care the constitution receives no harm---Ne quid 
detrimenti res capiat publica-—To cenzure doctrines or 
facts, persons'or things, which we do not like; to settle 
the nation at home, and carry on the war abroad, where 
and in what manner we see fit, If other people are nat 
of our opinion, we cannot help/ that. It were better 
they were. Moreover we now and then condescend to 
direct in, some measure, the little affairs of our own 
university. 464 UI 
Verily, Mr. Srreraron, we are nine en 
the act for importing French wines. A bottle or two 
of good solid edifying port at honest Grone s made 
a night chearful, and threw off reserve. But this 
plaguy French claret will not only cost us more money 
but do us less good. Had we been aware of it, before 
it had gone too far, I must tell you, we would have peti- 
tioned to be heard upon that subject. But let that pass. 
I must let you know likewise, good Sir, that we look 
upon a certain northern prince's march, in conjunction 
with infidels, to be palpably against our good-will and 
liking; and, for all Monsieur Palugotsr, a most dan» 
gerous innovation and we are by no means yet sure, 
that some people are not at the bottom of it. At least 
pa e _ leave Rains well 
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versed in matters of this nature, to auopect a8 — 
a penetrating friend of mine tells nw. 

Wie think we have at last done the udibess-with the 
malecontents in eee n eu 
there. 

What the neutrality army is wah: or what tho army: 


in Flanders, and what two or three other princes, is not 


yet fully determined among us; and we wait impatientiy 
for the coming in of the next Dyer's, who youu must 
know is our authentic intelligence, our Antisrorzz in 
politics. And indeed it is but fit there shonld be some 
dernier resort, the absolute decider of all controversies. 

We were lately informed, that the gallant trained- 


bande had patrolled all night long about the streets of 


London. We indeed could not imagine any occasion 
for it, we guessed not a tittle on it aforehand, we were 


in nothing of the secret; and that eity tradesmen, or 


their apprentices, should do our duty or wark during 
the holidays, we thought absolutely impossible. But 

Dyer being positive in it, and some letters from other 
people, who had talked with some who had it from those 

who should know, giving some countenance to it, the 
chairman reportedgfrom the committee appointed to ex- 
amine in o that affair, that it was possible there might be 

something in it. I have much more to say to you, but my 
two good friends and neighbours, Doux ic and 8ST 

BOOTS, are just come in, and the colite. is ready. * . 
in the mean time, 5 


Mr. ben Hau 
Your admirer and humble Servant, 
ABRAHAM FROTH.” 
— | | f 


Lau may observe the turn of their minds tends only 
ta novelty, and not satisfaction in any thing, It would 
be disappointment to them, to come to certainty in any 
thing, for that would gravel them and put an end to 
their enquiries, which dull fellows do not make for in- 


formation, but for exercise. I do not know but this 
| * may 
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* 


may be a very good way of accounting for What we 


frequently ee, to wit, that dull fellows prove very 
good men of business. Business relieves them from 


their own natural heaviness, by furnishing-them with 
what to do; whereas business to mercurial men, is an 


interruption from their real existence and happiness. 
Though the dull part of mankind are hartmless in their 


amusements, it were to be withed they had no vacant 


time, because they usually undertake something that 
makes their wants conspicuous, by their manner of sup- 
plying them. You shall seldom find a dull fellow of 


good education, but if he happens to have any leisure 


upon his hands, will turn his head to one of those two 
amusements for all fools of eminence, politics or poetry. 
The former of these arts is the study of all dull people in 
general; but when dulness is lodged in a person of 'a 
quick animal life, it generally exerts itself in poetry. 
One might here mention a few military writers, who 
give great entertainment to the age, by reason that the 
stupidity of their heads is quickened by the alacrity of 
their hearts. This constitution in a dull fellow gives 
vigour to nonsense, and makes the puddle boil, which 
would otherwise stagnate.” The Brjtish Prince, that 
celebrated poem, which was written in the reign of 


King CnAxrxs the Second, and deservedly called by the 


wits of that age incomparable, was the effect of such an 


happy genius as we are speaking of. From among 


many other distichs no less to be quoted on this account, 
I cannot but recite the two following lines: 


© A painted vest Prince VoLT1GEn had on, | 
Which from a naked Pi& his grandsire won,” 


Here, if the poet ® had not been vivacious, as well ay 


stupid, he could not, in the warmth and hurry of non- 
sense, have been capable 25 forgetting, that neither 
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Prince Vor rienn, nor his grandfather, could. strip a 
naked man of his doublet; but a fool of a colder con- 
stitution would have staid to have flead the Pict, and 
made buff of his skin, for the wearing of the conque- 
To bring these observations to some useful purpose 
of life, what I would propose should be, that we imi- 
tated those wise nations, wherein every man learns some 
handieraft work. Would it not employ a beau prettily 
enough, if instead of eternally playing with a snuff- 
box, he spent some part of his time in making one ? 
Such a method as this would very much conduce to the 
public emolument, by making every man living good 
for something; for there would then be no one mem- 
ber of human society, but would have some little pre- 
tension for some degree in it; like him who came to 
Will's coffee-house, upon the merit of having writ a 
roy of a ring. R. 
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Tu quid ego & populus mecum desideret audi, | 
KoR. ARS, rok r. VER, 133. 
« Now hear what ev'ry auditor expects. 
| a 1 n oSscoOMNỹõ,oũ. 
— — — — — 
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SPECTACLES OF HORROR Ar TRAGEDIES, 
15 « , 


AMONG the several artifices which are put in prac- 
tice by the poets to fill the minds of an audience with 
terror, the first place is due to thunder and lightning, 
which are often made use of at the descending of a god, 
| Mg or 
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or the rising of a ghost, at the vanishing of a devil, or 


at the death of a tyrant. I have known # bell introdu- 


ced into several tragedies with good effect; and have 


Seen the whole assembly in # very great alarm all the 


while it has been ringing. But there is nothing which 


delights and terrifles our English theatre 80 much as a 
ghost, especially when he appears in a bloody shirt. A 
speQre has very often 8aved a play, though he has done 
nothing but stalked across the stage, or rose through a 
cleft of it, and sunk again without speaking one word. 
There may be a proper season for these several terrors; 
and when they only come in as aids and assistances to 
the poet, they are not only to be excused, but to be ap- 


plauded. Thus the sounding of the clock in Venice 


Preserved makes the hearts of the whole audience quake; 
and conveys a stronger terror to the mind than it is pos- 
8ible for words to do. The appearance of the ghost in 
Hamlet is a master piece in its kind, and wrought up 
with all the circumstances that can create either atten- 
tion or horror, The mind of the reader is wonderfully 


prepared for his reception by the discourses that precede * 


it. His dumb behaviour at his first entrance, strikes 
the imagination very strongly ; but every time he enters 
he is still more terrifying, * Who can read the speech 


with which young Hau r accosts him without tremb- 


ling) | 
* Hor, Look, my Lord, it comes!” - my 
% Han. Angels and miniaters of grace defend ust 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblia damn'd; 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n, ar blasts from hell z 
Be thy events wicked or charitab lo - iy 
Thou com'st in such a hape 6 
That I will speak to thee, I'll call thee Hau ET, 
King, Father, Royal Dans. Ob! anower me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burnt their cearments * Why the vepulchre, | 
"SS; -* _- Wherein 
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Wherein we 8aw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath opꝰd his pond'rous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again ? What may this mean ? 
| That thou dead corse again in complete steel 
Revisit'st thus che glimpses of the moons 
| 8 night —_— 


1 do not 8 find fault with the artifices above- 
mentioned, when they are introduced with skill, and ac- 
companied by proportionable sentiments and * 
in the writing. | 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine is the 
handkerchief; and indeed in our-common tragedies, we 
should not know very often that the persons are in dis- 
tress by any thing they say, if they did not from time 
to time apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes. Far be 
it from me to think of banishing this instrument of sor- 
row from the stage; I know a tragedy could not subsist 
without it; all that I would contend for, is to keep it 
from being misapplied. In a word, I would have the 
aQor's tongue sympathize with his eyes. 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in her hand, 3 
frequently drawn compassion from the audience, * 
has therefore gained a place in several tragedies, 
modern writer, who observed how this had 3 in 
other plays, being resolved to double the distress, and 
melt his audience twice as much as those before him had 
done, brought a princess upon the stage with a little 
boy in one hand, and a girl in the other. This too had 
a very good effect. A third poet being resolved to out- 
write all his predecessors, a few years ago introduced 
three children with great success; and as I am infor- 
med, a young gentleman, who is fully determined to 
break the most obdurate hearts, has à tragedy by him, 
where the first person that appears upon the stage is an 
afflicted widow in her mourning weeds, with half a 
dozen fatherless children attending her, like those that 
| n | 
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usually hang about the figure of Charity. Thus se- 
veral incidents that are beautiful in a good writer, become 
ridiculous by falling into the hands of a bad one. 
But among all our methods of moving pity or terror, 
there is none 80 absurd and barbarous, and what more ex- 
poses us to the contempt and ridicule of our neighbours, 
than that dreadful butchering of one another, which is 
very frequent upon the English stage. To delight in 
seeing men stabbed, poisoned, racked, or impaled, is 
certainly the sign of a cruel temper : and as this is often 
practised before the British audience, several French 
critics, who think these are grateful gpeRacles to us, 
take occasion from them to represent us as a people that 
delight in blood. It is indeed very odd, to see our 
stage strewed with carcasses in the last scenes of a tra- 
gedy; and to observe in the wardrobe of the play - house 
several daggers, poinards, wheels, bowls for poison, and 
many other instruments of death. Murders and exe- 
cutions are always transacted behind the scenes in the 
French theatre; which in general is very agreeable to 
the manners of a polite and civilized people: but as 
there are no exceptions to this rule on the French stage, 
it leads them into absurdities almost as ridiculous as that 
which falls under our present censure. I remember in 
the famous play of ConnsILLE, written upon the suhject 
of the Horatii and Curiatii, the fierce young hero who 
had overcome the Curiatii one after another, (instead of 
being congratulated by his sister for his victory, being 
upbraided by her for having slain her lover) in the 
height of his passion and resentment kills her. If any 
thing could extenuate 50 brutal an action, it would 
be the doing of it on a sudden, before the sentiments 
of nature, reason, or manhood could take place 
in him, However, to avoid public bloodshed, as soon 
as his passion is wrought to its height, he follows his 
sister the whole length of the stage, and forbears kil- 
ling her till they are both withdrawn behind the scenes. 
I must confess, had he murdered her n the the audi- ' 
1 ence, 
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ence, the indecency might have been greater; but as it 
is, it appears very unnatural, and looks like killing in 
cold blood. To give my opinion upon this cave, the 
fact ought not to have been represented, but to have 

been told, if there was any occasion for it. | 
lt may not be unacceptable to the reader to dee how | 
SopnocLEs has conducted a tragedy under the like deli- 
cate circumstances. Onzs TA was in the same condi- 
tion with HAMLET in SHAKESPEARE, his mother having 
murdered his father, and taken possegsion of his king- 
dom in conspiracy with her adulterer. That young 
prince therefore, being determined to revenge his fa- 
ther's death upon those who filled his throne, conveys 
himself by a beautifulstratagem into his mother's apart- 
ment, with a resolution to kill her. But because such 
a spectacle would have been too shocking to the audience, 
this dreadful resolution is executed behindthe scenes: the 
mother is heard calling out to her son for mercy ; and 
the son answering her, that she shewed no mercy to his 
father: after which she shrieks out that she is wounded, 
and by whit follows we find that she is slain. I do not 
remember that in any of our plays there are speeches 
made behind the scenes, though there are other instan- 
ces of this nature to be met with in those of the an- 
_ cients; and I believe my reader will agree with me, 
that there is something infinitely more affecting in this 
dreadful dialogue between the mother and her son be- 
hind the scenes, than could have been in any thing trans- 
acted before the audience. Orzsres immediately after 
meets the usurper at the,entrance of his palace; and by 
a-very happy thought of the poet, avoids killing him 
before the audience, by telling him that he should live 
some time in his present bitterness of soul before he 
would dispatch him, and by ordering him to retire into 
that part of the palace where he had slain his father, 
whose murder he would revenge in the very same place 
| where it was committed. By these means the poet ob- 
serves that decency, which Horace afterwasds esta- 
blished 
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blished by a rule, of forbearing to commit nee 
unnatural murders before the audience. ö 


1 140 f 
| | ARS FORT. ver. 185. mn 
« Let not Mz 02A draw her murd'ring knife, 
nne 
nocοναανõ,. 


The French have therefore refined too much e a 
nAcx's rule, who never designed to banish all kinds of 
death from the stage; but only such as had too much 
horror in them, and which would have a better effect up- 
on the audience when transacted behind the scenes. I 
would therefore recommend to my countrymen the prac- 
tice of the ancient poets, who were very sparing of 
their public, executions, and rather chose to perform 
them behind the scenes, if it could be done with as great 
an effect upon the audience. At the same time I must 
observe, that though the devoted persons of the trage- 
dy were seldom slain before the audience, which has ge- 
nerally something ridiculous in it, their bodies wert 
often produced after their death, which has always in 
it something melancholy or-terrifying ; so that the kil- 
ling on-the stage does not seem to have been avoided 
only as an indecency, but also as an improbability, 


Nec pueros coram ke MzDEzA ee 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius ATaEUs; 
Aut in avem Pao vertatur, Ca Duut in anguem, 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi, 
HOR, ARS POET, ver. 115. 
„% MeDZA mut not draw her murd'ring knife, 
Nor Aru there his borrid feast prepare; 
* Capmus and ProGN z's metamorphozes, 
(She to a 8wallow turn'd, he to a snake) 
And whatsoever contradifts my sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe,” | 


x 4 | I have 
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Ihave now gone through the several dramatic inven- 
tions which are made use of by the ignorant poets to 
supply the place of tragedy, and by the skilful to im- 
prove it; some of which I could wish entirely rejected, 
and the rest to be used with caution. It would be an 
endless task to consider comedy in the same light, and 
to mention the innumerable shifts that small wits put 
in practice to raise a laugh. BuLLock in a short coat, 
and Nonnis in a long one, seldom fail of this effect. In 
ordinary comedies, a broad and a narrow brimmed hat 
are different characters. Sometimes the wit of the 
scene lies in a shoulder - belt, and sometimes in a pair of 
whiskers, A lover running about the stage, with his 
head peeping out of a barrel,“ was thought a very good 
jest in King CyarLes the Second's time; and invented 
by one of the first wits of that age. But because ridi- 
cule is not so delicate as com passion, and because the 
okjects that make us laugh are infinitely more numerous 
than those that make us weep, there is a much greater 


latitude for comic and tragic AR7TIFICES, and by conse- 
quence a much greater indulgence to be allowed them. 
Fa | | Cc. 
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„Tube Comedy of The Comical Revenge, d Loce-in @ Tub, by 
Sir GORGE ETHERIDGE, 1664. 
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L244 | 1 1 
THERE » nothing which I desire more than a safe 
and honourable peace, though at the same time I am - 
very apprehensive of many ill consequences that may 
attend it. I do not mean in regard to our politics, but 
to our manners. What an innundation of ribbons and - 
brocades. will break in upon us? What peals of laughter 
and impertinence shall we be exposed to? For the pre- | 
vention of these great evils, I could heartily wish, that * 
there was an act of parliament for prohibiting the im- 
portation of French fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our island have already re- 
ceived. very strong impressions from this ludicrous: na- | 
tion, though by the length of the. war (as there is no — 1 
evil which has not some good attending it) they are 1 
pretty well worn out and forgotten, I remember the 
time when some of our well-bred cpuntrywomen kept 
their valet de chambre, because, for a man was 
much more handy about them than one of their own 
22x. I myself have seen one of these male A510 Alls trip- 
ping about the room with a looking - glass in his hand, 
and combing his lady's hair a whole morning together. 

Whether or no there was any truth in the story of a 
lady's being got with child by one of these her hand- | þ 
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maids, I cannot tell; but I think at present the whole 
race of them i is extin& in our own country. 

About the time that several of our sex were taken in- 
to this kind of service, the ladies likewise brought up 
the fashion of receiving visits in their, beds. It was 
then looked upon as à piece of ill-breeding for a wo- 
man to refuse to see a man, because she was not stir- 
ring; and a porter would have been thought unfit for 
his place, that could have made so aukward an excuse. 
As I love to see every thing that is new, I once prevail- 
ed upon my friend Wit, Honeycoms to carry me 
along with him to one of these travelled ladies, desiring 
him at the same time to present me as a foreigner Who 
could not speak English, that so I might not be obliged to 
bear a part in the discourse. The lady, though willing 
to appear undressed, had put on her best looks, and paint- 
ed herself for our reception. Her hair appeared in a 
very nice disorder, as the night-gown which was thrown 
upon her shoulders was ruffled with great care, For 
my part, I am so shocked with every thing which looks 
immodest in the fair sex, that I could not forbear taking 
off my eye from her when she moved in her bed, and 
was in the greatest confusion imaginable every time she 
stirred a leg or an arm. As the coquettes who intro- 
duced this custom grew old, they left it off by degrees, 
well knowing, that a woman of threescore may kick 
and tumble her heart out, without making any impres- 
sions. 

Sx MPRONITA is at present the most professed admirer of 
the French nation, but is so modest as to admit her vi- 
sitants no farther than her toilet. It is a very odd sight 
that beautiful creature makes, when she is talking poli- 
tics with her tresses flowing about her shoulders, and 
examining that face in the glass, which does such exe- 
cution upon all the male standers-by. How prettily 
does the divide her discourse between her woman and 
her visitants? What sprightly transitions does she make 


from was os A sermon to an ivory comb or a pin- 
| cushion ? 
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cushion? How have I been pleased to see her inter- 


rupted in an account of her travels, by a message to her 


footman ; and holding her tongue in the midit of a mo- 
ral reflection, by applying the tip of it to a patch? 
There is nothing which exposes a woman to greater 
dangers, than that gaiety and airiness of temper, which. 
are natural to most of the sex. It should be therefore 
the concern of every wise and virtuous woman, to keep 
this sprightliness from degenerating into levity. On 
the contrary, the whole discourse and behaviour of the 


French is to make the 8ex more fantastical, or (as they 


are pleased to term it) more awakened, than is consistent 
either with virtue or discretion. To speak loud in pub- 
lic assemblies, to let every one hear you talk of things 
that should only be mentioned in private or in whisper, 
are looked upon as parts of a refinededucation.. At the 
same time @ bluch is unfashionable, and silence more ill- 
bred than any thing that can be spoken. In short, dis- 
cretion and modesty, which in all other ages and coun- 
tries have been regarded as the greatest ornaments of 
the fair sex, are regarded as the ingraSientsof narrow 
conversation, and family behaviour. 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy of Macheth, 
and unfortunately placed myself under a woman of qua- 


lity that is since dead; who, as I found by the noise she 


made, was newly returned from France. A little before 
the rising of the curtain, she broke into a loud solilo- 
quy, When will the dear witches enter? and imme- 
diately upon their first appearance, asked a lady that sat 
three boxes from her on her right hand, if those witches 
were not charming creatures. A little after, as BxTTzn- 
rox was in one of the finest speeches of the play, che 
shouk her fan at another lady who sat as far on the left 
hand, and told her with a whisper that might be heard all 
over the pit, We must not expect to see BALLOON to- 
night.“ Not long after, calling out to a young baronet 
by his name, who sat three seats before me, she asked 
him whether Maczeru's wife was still alive; and before 

| | | he 
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he could give an answer, fell a talking of the ghost of 
Baxgvo. She had by this time formed a little audience 
to herself, and fixed the attention of all about her. But 
as T had a mind to hear the play, I got out of the sphere 
of her impertinence, and planted myself in one * brat 
remotest corners of the pit. 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is one — the 
most refined parts of coquetry, and is not to be attain- 
ed in perfection by ladies that do not travel for improve- 
ment. A natural and unconstrained behaviour has 
something in it so agreeable, that it is no wonder to see 
people endeavouring after it. But at the same time it is 
80 very hard to hit, when it is not born with us, that 
people often make themselves ridiculous in attempting 
it. 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that the la- 
dies of the court of France, in his time, thought it ill- 
breeding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pronounce 
an hard word right; for which reason they took fre- 
quent occasion to use hard words, that they might shew 
a politeness in murdering them. He further adds, that 
a lady of some quality at court, having accidentally 
made use of a hard word in a proper place, and pro- 
nounced it right, the whole assembly was out of coun- 
tenance for her. 

I must however be so just to own, that there are 
many ladies who have travelled several thousands of 
miles without being the worse for it, and have brought 
home with them all the modesty, discretion, and good- 
sense, that they went abroad with. As on the contra- 
ry, there are great numbers of travelled ladies who have 
lived all their days within the smoke fof London. 1 
have known a woman that never was out of the parish of 
St. James, betray as many foreign fopperies | in her car- 
riage, as she could have gleaned up in half the countries 
of Europe, 
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WHEN I want materials for this paper, it is my cus- 
tom to go abroad in quest of game; and when I meet 
any proper subject, I take the first opportunity of set- 
ting down an hint of it upon paper, At the same time 
I look into the letters of my correspandents, and if I 
find any thing suggested in them that may afford mat- 
ter of speculation, I likewise enter a minute of it in my 
collection of materials. By these means I frequently 
carry about me a whole sheetful of hints, that would 
look like a rhapsody of nonsense to any body but my- 
self. There is nothing in them but obscurity and con- 
fusion, raving and inconsistency. In short, they are 
my speculations in the first principles, that (like the 
world ip its chaos) are void of all light, distinction, ne 
order. | 

About a week since Sj to me a very odd 
accident, by reason of one of these my papers of mi- 
nutes which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's cof- 
fee- house, where the auctions are usually kept. Before 
missed it, there were a cluster of people who had 
found it, and were diverting themselves with it at one 
end of the coffee- house. It had raised so much laugh · 
ter among them before I had observed hut they were 
about, that I had not the courage to own it. The boy 


/ 
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of the coffee-house, when they had done with it, carried 
it about in his hand, asking every body if they had 

dropped a written paper; but nobody challenging it, he 
was ordered by those merry gentlemen who had before 
perused it, to get up into the auction pulpit, and read 
it to the whole room, that if any one would own it, they 
might. The boy accordingly mounted the pulpit, and 
with a very audible voice read as follows: 


| M IN U TE 8. 
Sir Rooxa bt CovenLeY's country-seat Ves, for I 
hate long speeches---Query, if a good Christian may be 
a Conjuror---Cbildermas-day, saltseller, house-dog, 
screech-owl, cricket———— Mr. Txowas IncLE of Lon- 
don, in the good ship called the Achilles. 4100. 
£Egrescitque' medendo---Ghosts---The Lady's library 
Lion by trade a taylor Dromedary called Bucepbalus 
—-Equipage the lady's summa bonum — CHarLes 
LIIIIE to be taken notice of Short face a relief to 
envy---Redundancies in the three profession King 
LArixus a recruit Jew devouring a ham of bacon 
Vestminster-Abbey — Grand Cairo — Procrastination 
April fools— Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour 
Enter a King and two Fiddlers solus- Admission into 
the Ugly Club- Beauty how impraveable---Families 
of true and false humour The parrot's school- mistress 
ace half Pict half Britiab- Na man to be an hero 
of a tragedy under six foot--- Club of sighers --- Letters 
from flower-pots, elbow-chairs, tapestry-figures, lion, 
thunder---The bell rings to the puppet-shaw---Old-wo- 
man with a beard married to a smock-faced boy My 
next coat. to be turned up with blue Fable of tongs 
and gridiron---Flower dyers---The soldier's prayer 
Thank you for nothing, says the gally-pot---P acroLus 
in stockings with golden clocks to them---Bamboos, 
cudgels, drum-sticks---Slip of my landlady s eldest 


3 black mare with a star in her forehead 
---The 
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--The barber's pole —-WIIIL Honsvcqum's coat-pocket-- 
Cxs4n's behaviour and my own in parallel circumatan- 
ces---Poem in patch-work---Nulli gravis ast pereusans 
AcutLLzs---The female conventicler---The ogle- ma- 
ter. 

The reading of this paper made the whole: eee 
house very merry ; tome of them concluded it was writ- 
ten by a madman, and others by somebody that had 
been taking notes out of the SexcTarorR. One who had 
the appearance of a very substantial citizen, told us, 
with several political winks and nods, that he wished 
there was no more in the paper than what was expreveed 
in it: that for his part he looked upon the dromedary, 
the gridiron, and the barber's pole, to aignify something 
more than what was usually meant by those words; and 
that he thought the coffee-man could not do better than 
to carry the paper to one of the Secretaries of State. 
He further added, that he did not like the name of the 
outlandich man with the golden clock in his atockings. 
A young Oxford scholar, who chanced to be with his 
uncle at the coffee - house, discovered to us who this Pa- 
TOLUS Was, and by that means turned the whole scheme 
of this worthy citizen into ridicule. While they were 
per, I reached out my arm to the boy, as he was com- 
ing out of the pulpit, to give it me; which he did ac- 
cordingly. This drew the eyes-of the whole company 
upon me; but after having cast & eursory glance over 
it, and shook my head twice or thrice at the reading of 
it, I twisted it into a kind of match, and lighted my 
pipe with it. My profound silence, together with the 
steadiness of my countenance, and the gravity of my 
behaviour during this whole transaction, raised a very 
loud laugh on all sides of me; but as 1 had excaped all 
suspicion of being the author, I was very well satisfied, 
and applying myself to my pipe and the Postman, took 
vo further notice of any thing that passed . 

| | y 
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My reader will find, that I have already made use of 
above half the contents of the foregoing paper; and 
will easily suppose, that those subjects which are yet 
untouched, were such provisions as I had made for his 
future entertainment. But as I have been unluckily 
prevented-by this accident, I shall only give him the 
letters which related to the two last hints. The first of 
them I should not have published, were I not informed 
that there is many an husband who suffers very much 
in his private affairs by the indiscreet zeal of such a 
partner as is hereafter mentioned; to whom I may ap- 
ply the barbarous inscription quoted by the Bishop of 
Salisbury in his travels; * Dum nimia pia est, facta est 
. impia; « Thro' too much piety she became impious. 


ern, | bar, OP 
©] am one of those unhappy men that are plagued with 
a gospel-gossip, so common among dissenters (especi- 
ally friends.) Lectures in the morning, church-meet- 
ings at noon, and preparation sermons at night, take up 
80 much of her time, it is very rare she knows what we 
have for dinner, unless when the preacher is to be at it. 
With him come a tribe, all brothers and sisters it seems; 
while others, really-such, are deemed no relations. If 
at any time I have her company alone, she is a mere 
8ermon pop- gun, repeating and discharging texts, proofs, 
and applications so perpetually, that however weary T. 
may go fo. bed, the noise in my head will not let me 
sleep till towards morning. The misery of my case, 
and great numbers of such sufferers, plead your pity 
and speedy relief, otherwise must expect, in a little time, 
to be lectured, preached, and prayed into want, unless 


* BUANETT's Letters, &c. Let. i- p. 5. Edit. Roterdam, 1687. 
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the happiness of being sooner talked to death prevent 
it, 


1 am, Ac. 
. R. G. 
— 
The zecond letter, relating to the Ogling-Mazter, 
' runs thus: 


_ MR. SPECTATOR, - 
© I AM an Irish gentleman that have travelled many 
years for my improvement; during which time I have 
accomplished mytelf in the whole art of Ogling, as it 
is at present practised in the polite nations of Europe. 
Being thus qualified, I intend, b the advice of my 
friends, to vet up for an Ogling- Master. I teach the 
Church Ogie in the mortiing, and the Play-house Ogle 
by candle-light. I have also brought over with me a 
new flying Ogle fit for the ring ; which I tedch in the 
dusk of the evening, or in any hour $097 09+ bf 
darkening one of my windows. I have a manuscript 
by me called The Complete Ogler, which OLI 
to shew you upon any occasion. In the mean time, 
beg you will publish the substance of this letter in an 


advertisement, and you will very much oblige, 
4 Your, &c." 
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* | a FOREST hw 
Ride $i 8apis - ' , 
Laugh, if you're wise. ® , 
— — a . — — 


CAUSES OF LAUGHTER, 
0 — | a 

MR. HOBBS, in his Discourse of Human Nature, 
which, in my humble opinion, is much the best of all 
his works, after some very curious observations upon 
Laughter, concludes thus: * The passion of Laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory arising from some aud- 
den conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own 
formerly: for men laugh at the follies of themselves 
past, when they come suddenly to remembrance, ex- 
cept they bring with them any present dishonour.“ | 

According to this author, therefore, when we hear 4 
man laugh excessively, instead of saying he is very 
merry, we ought to tell him he is very proud. Andin- 
deed, if we look into the bottom of this matter, we 
shall meet with many observations to confirm us in his 
opinion, Every one laughs at some body that is in an 
inferior state of folly to himself. It was formerly the 
custom for every great house in England to keep a tame 
fool dressed in petticoats, that the heir of the family 
might have an opportunity of joking upon him and di- 
verting himself with his absurdities. For the same rea- 
son idiots are still in request in most of the courts of 

Germany, 


— — 


* See Ds x x16's Original Letters, p. 147, 8 vols. 8vo. 1721. 
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Germany, where there is not a Prince of any great mag- 
nificence, who has not two or three dressed, distinguish- 
ed, undisputed fools in his retinue, whom the rest of _ 
the courtiers are always breaking their jests upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their industry 
and application, than for wit and humour, hang up in 
teveral of their streets what they call the sign of the 
Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot dressed in a cap and 
bells, and gaping in a most immoderate manner. This 
is a standing jest at Amsterdam. 

Thus every env vents bidet indo tntan-al 
other that is below him in point of understanding, and 
triumphs in the superiority of his genius, whilst he has 
such objeRs of derision before his eyes. Mr. Dans 
has very well expressed this in a couple of humorous 
lines, which are part of a 5 e 
sieur Boll Au. * 


| + Thus oe gen lll bis tongue ou at nckr, 
And shakes his empty noddle at his brother.” 


Mr. Hosss's reflection gives us the reagon why the in- 
Significant people above mentioned are stirrers up of 
laughter among men of a grods taste: but as the more 
understanding part of mankind do not find their risibility 
affected by such ordinary ohjecta, it may be worth the 
while to examine into the several provocatives of laugh - 
ter, in men of superior dense and knowledge. 

In the first place I must observe, that there is a get of 
merry drolls, whom the common people of all countries 
admire, and seem to love so well, that they could eat 
them, according to the old proverb: \I those cir- 
cumforaneous wits whom every nation $ by the name 
of that dish of meat which it loves best. In Holland 
they are termed Pickled Herrings ; in France, Jean Pot. 
tages; in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great«Britain, 
Fack Puddings, These merry wags, from whatsoever | 
food they receive their titles, that they may-make theic 
audiences laugh, always appear in a ol s coat, and com-: 
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mit such blunders and mistakes in every step they take, 
and every nn 
would be ashamed of. 
Blut chis little triumph of the understanding, 0 
disguise of laughter, is no where more visible than in 
that custom which prevails every where among us on 
the first day of the present month, when every body 
takes it in his head to make as many fools as he can. In 
proportion as there are more follies discovered, so there is 
more laughter raised on this day than on any other in 
the whole year. A neighbour of mine, who is a haber- 
dacher by trade, and a very shallow conceited-fellow, 
makes his boast that for these ten years 8uccessively he 
has not made less than an hundred April fools. My land- 
lady had a failing out with him about a fortnight ago, 
for sending every one of her children upon some gleeve- 
less errand, as she terms it. Her eldest son went to buy 


nan half-penny worth of incle at a shoe-maker's ; the eld- 


est daughter was dispatched half a mile to see a monster: 
and in short, the whole family of innocent children made 
April fools. Nay, my landlady herself did nat escape 
him. This empty fellow has laughed upon these con- 
| ceits ever since. 

This art of wit is well enough, when confined to one 
day in a twelvemonth; but there is an ingenious tribe 
of men sprung up of late years, who are for making 
April fools every day in the year. These gentlemen 
are commonly distinguished by the name of Biters; a 
race of men that are perpetually employed in laughing 
at those mistakes which are of their own production. 

Thus we see, in proportion as one man is more refined 
than another, he chooses his fool out of a lower or higher 
Class of mankind; or, to speak in a more philosophical 
language, that secret elation or pride of heart, which is 

generally called laughter, arises'in him, from his com- 
Nee. himself with an obje& below him; whether it 80 
happens that it be a natural or an artificial fool. It is in- 
deed very possible, that the persons we laugh at may in 


| the main of their characters be much wiser men than our- 
selves 


\ 
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zelves; but if they would have us laugh at them, they - 
must fall short of us in those respeRs which atir up this 
passion. | 

I am afraid I shalt appear too abstracted in my opecu- 
lations, if I shew, that when a man of wit makes us 
laugh, it is by betraying some oddness or infirmity in 
his own character, or in the representation which he makes 
of others; and that when we laugh at a brute, or even 
at an inanimate thing, it is at some action or incident 
that bears a remote aualogy to any blunder or absurdity 
in reasonable creatures. 

But to come into common life: I shall pass by the 
consideration of those stage coxcombs that are able to 
shake a whole audience, and take notice of a particular 

sort of men who are auch provokers of mirth in conver- 
sation, that it is impossible for a club or merry meeting 
to subsist without them; I meat those honest gentlemen 
that are always exposed to the wit and raillery of their 
well-wishers and companions; that are pelted by men, 
women, and children, friends, and foes, and in a word, 
stand as butts in conversation, for every one to shoot at 
that pleases. I know several of these butts who are men 
of wit and sense, though by some odd turn of humour, 
some unlycky cast in their person or behaviour, they 
have always the misfortune to make the company mer- 
ry. The truth of it is, a man is not qualified for a buth 
who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity; even in 
the ridiculous side of his character. A stupid butt is 
only fit for the conversation of ordinary people: men 
of wit require one that will give them play, and bestir 
himself in the absurd part of bis behaviour. A butt with 
these accomplishments frequently gets the laugh of his 
him. Sir Jotw Fatstary was an hero of this species, 
and gives a good desctiption of himself in his capacity 
of a butt, after the following manner: Men of all sorts 
(ys that merry Knight) take a pride to: gird-at- me. 
The brain of any man is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is age" 
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ed on me. Tam not only witty in myvelf, but the c 
that wit is in other men.” O. 
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« Through various shapes he often finds access. 


LETTER TO AND FROM THE SPECTATOR. 


MY correspondents take it ill if T do not, from time 
to time, let them know I have received their letters. 
The most effectual way will be to publish some of them 
that are upon important subjects; which I shall intro- 
duce with a letter of my own that T writ a fortnight ago 
to a fraternity who thought fit to make me an honorary 
member. | 


To the President and Fellows of the Ugly Club. 


May it please your Deformities, 

I Have received the notification of the honour 
you have done me, in admitting me into your so- 
ciety. I acknowledge my want of merit, and for that 
reason shall endeavour at all times to make up my own 
failures, by introducing and recommending to the club 
persons of more undoubted qualifications than I can pre- 
tend to. I shall next week come down in the stage -coch, 
in order to take my seat at the board; and shall bring 
with me a candidate of each sex. The persons I shall 
present to you, are an old beau and a modern — 


they are not so eminently gifted by nature as our assem- 
bly expects, give me leave to say their acquired ugliness 
is greater than any that has ever appeared before you. 
The beau has varied his dress every day of his liie for 
these thirty years past, and still added to the deformity 
he was born with. The Pict has still greater merit to- 
wards us, and has, ever since she came to years of dis- 
cretion, deserted the handsome party, and taken all 
possible pains to acquire the face in which I shall present 
her to your consideration and favour. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obliged humble servant, 
[ THE SPECTATOR.” 
. © p. s. I desire to know whether you admit people of 
quality. eee e e ee ess 
| 14 * * April > "ep 


MR, SPECTATOR. ** 


6 To ihew youtderanrs among yeof the yain weak sex, 
some that have honesty and fortitude enough to dare to 
be ugly, and willing to be thought 803 J apply myself 
to you, to beg your interest and recommendation to the 
Ugly Club. If my own'wordwill not be taken, (though 
in this case = woman's, may) I can bring credible wit- 
ness of my qualifications: for their company, whether 
they insist upon hair, forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin 
to which I must add, that I find it easjer to lean to my left wo. 
side, than my right. I hope I am in all respects agreeable, | 3 
and for humour and mirth, I will keep up to the president —- 
himself. All the favour I will pretend to is, that as I am * 
the first woman who has appeared degirous of good com- | 

pany and agreeable conversation, I may take and keep 
the upper end of the table. And indeed 1 think 
they want a carver, which I can be: after as ugly a 
manner as they could wish. I desire your thoughts 
of my claim as oon as.you can, Add to my features the 
engen of my * which is full half- yard; though 1 


14 never 
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ati reason of it till you gave one for the 
shortness of yours. If I knew a name ugly enough to 
belong to the above-described face, I would feign one; 
but, to my unspeakable misfortune, my name is the only 
disagreeable prettiness about me; 80 prythee make one 
for me that signifies all the deformity in the world. You 
understand Latin, but be sure to bring it in with my be- 


ing, in the sincerity of my heart, , 
Your most frightful admirer and servant, 
=  HECATISSA. | 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

IA your discourse upon Affectation, and from the 
remarks made in it, examined my own heart so strictly, 
that I thought I had found out its most secret avenues, 
with a resolution to be aware of them for the future. 
But, alas! to my sorrow I now understand, that I have 
several follies which I do not know the root of. Iam 
an old fellow, and extremely troubled with the gout; 
but having always a strong vanity towards being pleas- 
ing in the eyes of women, I never have a moment's eate 
but I am mounted in high-heeled shoes, with a glazed 
war- leather instep. Two days after a severe fit, I was 
invited to a friend's house in the city, where I believed 
I should see ladies; and with my usual complaisance, 
crippled myself to wait upon them. A very sumptuous 
- table, agreeable company, and kind reception, were but 
80 many importunate additions to the torment I was in. 
A gentleman of the family observed-my condition ; and 
soon after the Queen's health, he in the presence of the 
whole company, with his own hands, degraded me into 
an old pair of his own shoes. This operation before fine 
ladies, 'to me (who am by nature a coxcomb) was guf- 
fered with the tame reluctance as they admit the help of 
men in their greatest extremity. The return of eaze 


r you! 
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at that time relieved my body from x distemper, and will 
my mind for ever from a folly. 2. K„„ 


I return my thanks this way. 
„ 


£23 Epping, Aprit 18. 
$18, 


Wx have your papers here the morning they come 
out, and we have been very well entertained with your 
last, upon the false ornaments of persons who repre- 
sent heroes in a tragedy. What made your specu- 
lation come very seasonably among us is, that we have 
now at this place a company of strollers, who are very 
far from offending in the impertinent splendour of the 
—_ They are 80 far from falling into these false 

n here in its original situation 
cart. Alexander the Great was acted by a fellow in 

2 cravat. The next day the Earl of Essex seemed 
to have no distress but his poverty; and my Lord For- 
PIXGTON the same morning wanted any better means to 
shew himself a fop, than by wearing stockings of dif- 
ferent colours. In a word, though they have had a full 
barn for many days together, our itinerants are still so 
wretchedly poor, that without you can prevail to send 
us the furniture you forbid at the play-house, the heroes 
appear only like sturdy beggars, and the heroines gipsies. 
We have had but one part which was performed and 
dreesed with propriety, and that was Justice CLopyars. 
This was $0 well done, that it offended Mr. Justice 
Ovzxpo, who in the midst of our whole audience, was 
(like Qu1xore in the puppet- show) 80 highly provoked, 
that he told them, if they would move compassion, it 
should be in their own persons, and not in the characters 
of distressed princes and potentates. He told them, if 
they were 80 good at finding the way to people s hearts, 
they should do it at the end of bridges or church - porches 
in their proper vocation of beggars. This the Justice 


days, they must expect, since they could not be con- 
tented 
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tented to act heathen warriors, and such fellows: as 
ALEXANDER, but must RO to make a —— 
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one of the quorum. A 
R. . | — servant,” 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1711. 


—Hominem pagina nostra 8apit. 
« Men and their manners I describe. 


MART» 


OX THOSE WHO FIGURE AT COFFEE-HOUSES, 
——— 4 


TT is very natural for a man who is not turned for mirth - 
ful meetings of men, or assemblies of the fair sex, to 
delight in that sort of conversation which we find in 
coffee houses. Here a man of my temper is in his ele- 
ment; for if he cannot talk, he can still be more agree- 
able to his company, as well as pleased in himself, in 
being only an hearer. It is a secret known but to few, 
yet of no small use in the conduct of life, that when 
you fall into a man's conversation, the first thing you 
should consider is, whether he has a greater inclination 
to hear you, or that you should hear him. The lat- 
ter is the more general desire, and I know very able 
flatterers that never speak a word in praise of the 
persons from whom they obtain. daily favours, but 
still practise a skilful attention to whatever is utter- 
ed by those with whom they converse. We are 
very curious to observe the behaviour of great men and 
their clients; but the same passions and interests move 
men in lower spheres; and I. (that have nothing else to 


do but make observations) see in every parish, street, 


Jane, and alley of this populous city, a little potentate 
that 
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that has his court and his flatterers, who lay snares for 
his affection and favour, by the same arts that are prac- 
tised upon men in higher stations. 

In the place I most usually frequent, men differ rather 
in the time of day in which they make a figure, than in 
any real greatness above one another. I, who am at the 
coffee-house at six in the morning, know that my friend 
Bravzx the haberdasher has a levee of more undissem- 
bled friends and admirers, than most of the courtiers or 
generals of Great Britain. Every man about him has 
perhaps, a news-paper in his hand; but none can pretend 
to guess what step will be taken in any one court of Eu» 
rope, till Mr.\Bzavzz has thrown down his pipe, and 
declares what measures the allies must enter into upon 
this new posture of affairs. Our coffee-house is near 
one of the inns of court, and BAV A has the audience 
and admiration of his neighbours from six till within 2 
quarter of eight, at which time he is interrupted by the 
students of the house; some of whom are ready dressed 
for Westminster at eig'it in a morning, with faces as 
busy as if they were retained in every cause there; and 
others come in their night-gowns to saunter away their 
time, as if they never designed to go thither. I do not 
know that I meet in any of my walks; objects which 
move both my spleen and laughter 80 effeQually; as 
those young fellows. at the Grecian, Squire's, Seatle's, 
and all other coffee-houses adjacent to the law, who rise 
early for no other purpose but to publish their laziness, 
One would think these young virtuosos take a gay cap and 
slippers, with a scarf and party- coloured gown, to be en- 
signs of dignity; for the vain things approach each other 
with an air, which shews they regard ons another for their 
vestments. I have observed that the superiority among 
these proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and fashion. 
The gentleman in the strawberry sash, who presides 80 
much over the test, has, it seems, subscribed to every 
opera this last winter, Wein receiye . 
from one of the act resse. 
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When the day grows too busy for these gentlemen to 
enjoy any longer the pleasures of their desbabille with 
any manner of confidence, they give place to men who 
have business or good gense in their faces, and come to 
the coffee-house either to transa& affairs, or enjoy con · 
versation. The persons to whose behaviour and discourse 
I have most regard, are such as are between these two 
sorts of men; such as have not spirits too active to be 
happy and well pleased in a private condition, nor com- 
plexions too warm to make them neglect the duties and 


relations of life. Of these sort of men consist the wor- 


thier part of mankind; of these are all good fathers, ge+ 
nerous brothers, sincere friends, and faithful subjects. 


Their entertainments are derived rather from reason 


than imagination; which is the cause that there is no 
impatience or instability in their speech or action. You 
see in their countenances they are at home, and in quiet 
possession of the present instant as it passes, without 
desiring to quicken it by gratifying any passion, or pro- 
secuting any new: design. These are the men formed 


for society, and those little communities which we en- 


press by the word neighbourbood.. 
The coffee-house is the place of rendezvous 92 
that live near it, who are thus turned to relish calm and 


ordinary life. Eunurus presides over the middle hours 


of the day, when this assembly of men meet together. 
He enjoys a great fortune handsomely, without launch- 
ing into expence; and exerts: many noble and! useful 
qualities, without appearing in any public employment. 
His wisdom and knowledge are serviceable to all that 


think fit to make use of them ; and he does the office 


of a counsel, a judge, an executor, and à friend to all 
his acquaintance, not only without the profits which at- 
tend such offices, but also without the deference and ho- 


mage which are usually paid to them; The giving of 


thanks is displensing to him. The greatest gratitude 
you can shew him, is to let him see you are the better 
man for his services; and that you are as ready to ob- 


lige others, as he is to oblige you. * 
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In the private exigences of his friends, he lends, at 
legal value, considerable gums, which he might highly 
increase by rolling in the public stocks. He does not 
consider in whose hands his money will improve most, 
dut where it will do most good. 

EvnuLvs has 80 great an authority in his little diurnal 
audience, that when he shakes his head at any piece of 
public news, they all of them appear dejeted; and on 
the contrary, go home to their dinners with a good sto- 
mach and cheerful aspect, when EvupvuLus seems to inti- 
mate that things go well. Nay their veneration towards 
him is so great, that when they are in other company, 
they speak and act after him; are wise in his sentences, 
and are no sooner sat down at their own tables, but they 
hope or fear, rejoice or despond, as they saw him do at 
the coffee · hpuse. In a word, every man is EunuLus as 
soon as his back is turned. 

Having here given an account of the-several reigns 
that succeed each other from day-break till dinner-time, 
I shall mention the monarchs of the afternoon on ano- 
ther occasion, and shut up the whole series of them with 
the history of Ton the Tyrant ;* who, as first mini- 
ster of the coffee-house, takes the government upon him 
between the hours of eleven and twelve at night, and 
gives his orders in the most arbitrary manner to the ser- 
vants below him, as to the La; of liquors, F 
and cinders. 
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Juv. tar. Ax. 32 t. 
« Good taste and nature always speak the tame. | 


ACCOUNT OF LONDON BY FOUR INDIAN KINGS, © 


— 


WHEN the four Indian Kings“ were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the rab- 
ble, and followed them a whole day together, being won- 
derfully struck with the sight of every thing that is 
new or uncommon. I have, since their departure, em- 
ployed a friend to make many enquiries of their land- 
lord the upholsterer, relating to their manners and con- 
versation, as also concerning the remarks which they 
made in this country: for, next to the forming a right 
notion of such strangers, I should be desirous of learning 
what ideas they have conceived of us. | 
The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive ; 
about these his lodgers, brought him some time since 4 
little bundle of papers, which he assured him were writ- 
ten by King Sa Ga Yzan Qua RAS Tow, and as he 
supposes, left behind by some mistake. These papers 
are now w translated, and contain abundance of very odd 
observations, 


** The Spefator is women oy. STEELE, with ADD1$0N's 
help; it is often very pretty — 
— him long _ 2 an Indian ki ha 
zup to write his travels into 1 t he ww, 

it. I intended to have written e e on 2 zu 

lieve be has spent it all in one , and all the a 
are mine too; but I never acc m, or AbD non. From a let- 


ter of Sw1rT to Mrs. JOHNSON, dated London, April a8 1. 
See S'w r Works ; Pry 
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observations, which I find this little fraternity of kings 
made during their stay in the idle of Great Britain. Thall 
present my reader with a qhort specimen of them in this 
paper, and may perhaps communicate more to him here- 
after. In the article of London are the following words, 
which without doubt are meant of the church of St. 
On the most rising part of the town there stands a 
huge house, big enough to contain the whole nation 
of which I am king. Our good brother E Tow 
O Koan, king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made 
by the hands of that great God to whom it is conseerat- 


4 


ed. The kings of Granajah and of the Six Nations be- 


heve that it was created with the earth, and produced on 
the same day with the aun and moon. But for my own 
part, by the best information that I could get of this 
matter, I am apt to think that this prodigious pile was fa- 
shioned into the shape it now bears by several tools and in- 
struments, of which they have a wonderful variety in this 
country, It was probably at first-an huge mis-shapen 
rock that grew upon the top of the hill, which the na- 
tives of the country-(after. having cut it into a kind of 
regular figure) bored and hollowed with incredible pains 
and industry, till they had wrought it into all those beau- 
tiful vaults and caverns into which it is divided at this day. 
As soon as this rock was thus curiously scooped-to their 
liking, a prodigious number of hands must have been em- 
ployed in chipping the outside of it, which is now as 
smooth as the surface of a pebble; and is in several places 
hewn out into pillars that stand like the trunks of 0 many 
trees bound about the top with garlands of leaves, It is 
probable that when this great work was begun, which” 
must have been many hundred years ago, thete was some 
religion among this people; for they give it the name of 
a temple,-and have a tradition that it was designed for 
men to pay their devotion in. And indeed there are se- 
veral reasons which make us think that the natives of 
this country had formerly among them some sort of 
worship; for they set apart every seventh day as sacred: 

; : but 
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but upon my going into one of these holy houses on 
that day, I could not observe any circumstance of de vo- 
tion in their behaviour. There was indeed a man in black, 
who was mounted above the rest, and seemed to utter 
something with a great deal of vehemence ; but as for 
those underneath him, instead of paying their worship to 
the deity of the place, they were most of them bowing 
and courtesying to one another, em num- 
ber of them fast asleep. 

© The Queen of the „ men to at- 
tend us, that had enough of our language to make them 
selves understood in some few particulars. But we soo 
perceived these two were great enemies to one another, 
and did not always agree in the tame story. We could 
make shift to gather out of one of them, that this island 
was very much infested with a monstrous kind of animals 
in the shape of men, called Whigs; and he often told us, 
that he hoped we should meet with none of them in our 
way, for that if we did, they would be apt to knock us 
down for being kings; 

Our other interpreter used to talk very much of « 
kind of animal called a Tory, that was as great a monster 
as the Whig, and would treat us as ill for being foreigners. 
These two creatures, it seems, are born with a secret an- 
tipathy to one another, and engage when they meet as na- 
turally as the elephant and the rhinoceros, But as we sa 
none of either of these species, we are apt to think that 
our guides deceived us with misrepresentations and fic- 
tions, and amused us with an account of such monsters 
as are not really in their country. | 
These particulars we made a chiſt to pick out from 
the discourse of our interpreters ; which we put together 
as well as we could, being able to understand but here and 
there a word of what they said, and afterwards making up 
the meaning of it among ourselves. The men of the 
country are very cunning and ingenious in handicraft 
works, but withal so very idle, that we often sa young 
lusty raw-boned fellows, carried up e 


* 
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ia little covered toome, by a couple of porters,. who are 
hired for that service. Their dress is likewise very bar- 
barous, for they almost strangle themeelves about the 
neck, and bind their bodies with many ligatures, that we 
are apt to think are the occasion of several disteinpers 
among them, Which our country is entirsly free from. 
Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we adorn 
our heads, they often buy up a mongtrous bush of hair, 
which covers their heads, and falls down. in a large fleece 
below the middle of their backs; with which they walk 
up and down the streets, and are as proud af it as if it 
was of their own growth, | 

We were invited to one of their public diversions, 
where we hoped to have seen the great men of their coun- 
try running down a stag, or pitching a bar, t that we might 
have discovered who were the persons of the greatest 
abilities among them; but instead of that, they conveyed 
us into an huge room lighted up with abundance of 
—— people sat still above three hours 

to see several feats of ingenuity performed by others, 
who it seems were paid for it. 

As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks upon 
them at a distance. They let the hair of their heads 
grow to à great length; but as the men make a great 
show with heads of hair that are none of their own, the 
women, who they say have very fine heads af hair, tie 
it up in a not, and cover it from being ssen. The wo- 
men look Jike angels, and would be more beautiful top 
the zun, were it not for . black spots that are apt 
break out in their faces, and sometimes Neu in very o. 
figures, I have observed that thobe little blemiohes 
wear off very $0an ; but when they disappear in 9p 
part of the face, they are very apt to break qut in ano- 
ther, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon 8 


W the morp- 
' The author thea procerds to thaw, the * 


a 
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breeches and petticoats, with many other curious obser- 
vations, which I shall reserve for another occasion. 1 
cannot however conclude this paper without taking no- 
tice, That amidst these wild remarks there now and then 
appears something very reasonable. I cannot likewise 
forbear observing, that we are all guilty in Some measure 
of the same narrow way of thinking which we meet with 
in this abstract of the Indian journal, when we fancy the 
customs, dresses, and manners of other countries are ri- 
diculous and rr if they do not Wen those 


of our own. * 
ox . 4 Y | . 
No. 51. 
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 Torquet oy obscenis jam nunc $ermonibus a aurem. | 
Hos. 1 Ep. il, 127, , 


* He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth. 


Poon, ; 


nt. 


INDECENCY PROCEEDS. FROM DULNESS.,_ ,, 
—— 
MR, SPECTATOR, | b 

My fortune, quality, and person, are such as render me 
as conspicuous as any young woman in town. It is in 
my power to enjoy it in all its vanities, but 1 have, from 
a very careful education, contracted a great aversion to 
the forward air and fashion which is practised in all 
public places and aszemblies. T attribute this very much 
to the style and manner of our plays. I was last night 
at the Funeral, where a confident lover in the play, 
speaking of his mistress, cries out “ Oh that Hankior! 
to fold these arms about the waist of that beauteous, 


| nrvgglng, and at last yielding fair * Such an image gg 
l L] 
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this ought, by no means, to be presented to a chaste and 
regular audience. I expect your opinion of this sen- 
tence, and recommend to your consideration, as a Spec- 
tator, the conduct ane — . 


to chastity and modesty. 
Jam, Sin, 
Your consent leder and wel- vier. 


» — 


The complaint of this young lady is so just, that 
the offence is gross enough to have displeased 2 
who canadt pretend to that delicacy and modesty, of 
which she is mistress. But there is a great deal to be 
$aid in behalf of an author. If the audience would but 
consider the difficulty of keeping up a sprightly dia- 
logue for five acts together, they would allow a writer, 
when he wants wit, and cannot please any otherwise, 
to help it out with a little smuttiness. I will answer for 
the poets, that no one ever writ bawdry for any other 


reason but dearth of invention. When the author can- © 


not strike out of himself any more of that which he has 
superior to those who make up the bulk of his audience, 
his natural recourse is to that which he has in common 
with them; and a description which gratifies a sensual 
appetite will please, when the author has nothing about 
him to delight a refined imagination. It is to such a 
poverty, we must impute this and all other sentences in 
plays, which are of this kind, and which are commonly 
termed luscious expressions. 
This 9 to supply the deficiencies of wit, has 


EF 2-4 

1. 4 | been 
\ l : ; 
: 1 : 


”—” * 


* Be it said here, is 6 Aber of this paper, 
that be practised the lesons which be taught, and did not reject 
advice from what quarter 8oever it came. He published this 
'sletter, b A her indignation. He au mitted to het 
condemned himself publicly, and corrected the obnoxious 
uin in a new edition which was publiabed in 1718. 
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been used more or less by most of the authors who have 
succeeded on the stage; though I know but one who has 
professedly writ a play upon the basis of the desire of 
multiplying our species, and that is the polite Sir Gzxonot 
Ernervce; if I understand what the lady would be at, 
in the play called She would if She could. Other poets 
have, here and there, given an intimation that there is 
this design, under all the disguises and affectations which 
a lady may put on: but no author except this, has made 
sure work of it, and put the imaginations of the audi- 
ence upon this one purpose, from the beginning to the 
end of the comedy. It has always fared accordingly ; 
for whether it be that all who go to this piece woutd if 
they could, or that the innocents go to it, to guess only 
what sbe would if sbe could, the play has always been 
well received. ; 1 0 | 
It lifts an heavy empty sentence, when there is added 
to it a lascivious gesture of body ; and when it is too 
low to be raised even by that, a flat meaning is enlivened 
by making it a double one. Writers who want genius, 
never fail of keeping this secret in reserve, to create 3 
laugh or raise a clap, I, who know nothing of women 
but from seeing plays, can give great guesses at the whole 
structure of the fair sex, by being innocently placed in 
the pit, and insulted by the petticoats of their dancers; 
the advantages of whose pretty persons are a great help 
to a dull play, When a poet flags in writing lusciously, 
a pretty girl can move lasciviously, and have the same 
good consequence for the author. Dull poets in this 
case use their audiences, as dull parasites do their patrons; 
when they cannot longer divert them with their wit or 
humour, they bait their ears with something which is 
agreeable to their temper, though below their under- 
standing. Aricivs cannot resist being pleased, if you 
give him an account of a delicious meal; or CLontus, if 
you describe a wanton beauty: though at the same time, 
if you do not awake those inclinations in them, no — 
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are better judges of what is just and delicate in conver - 
sation. But as I have before observed, it is Ents | 
talk to the man, than to the man of sense. 

It is remarkable that the writers of least bid i are 
best skilled in the luseious way. The poetesses of the 
age have done wonders in this kind ; and we are obliged 
to the lady who writ [brabim,* for introducing a pre- 
paratory scene to the very action, when the Emperor 
throws his handkerchief as a signal for his mistress ta 
follow him into the most retired part of the seraglio. 
It must be confessed his Turkish Majesty went off with 
a good air, but methought, we made but a sad figure 
who waited without. This ingenious gentlewoman,f 
in this piece of bawdry, refined upon an author of the 
tame sex, who, in the Nouer, makes a country squire 
strip to his Holland drawers. For Brut is disappointed, 
and the Emperor is understood to go on to the utmost. 
The pleasantry of stripping almost naked has been since 
practised (where indeed it ould have been begun) very 
successfully at Bartholomew-Pair.t 

It is not here to be omitted, that in one of the e 
mertioned female compositions, the Nover is very fre- 
quently sent on the same errand; as I take it, above 
once every at, This is not wholly unnatural; for, they 
tay, the men authors draw themselves in their chief 
characters, and the women writers may de allowed the 
«ane liberty. Thus, as the male-wit gives his hero a 
great fortune, the female gives her heroine # good gal- 
lant, at the end of the play. But indeed, there is hardly 
a play one can go to, but the hero or fine gentleman of 
it struts off upon the same account, and leaves us to 
consider what good office he has put us to, or to employ 
ourselves as we please. To be plain, a man who fre- 

J 0 3 ; 2 _  quents 


» 


* Mrs. Ax Pix, + Min Bang, 
} The appearance of Lady MARY, a rope-dancer at Bartholo- 
new. Fair, gave occasion to this very proper animadvertion. 
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quents plays would have a very respectful notion of 
himself, were he to recolle& how often he has been used 
as pimp to ravishing tyrants, or successful rakes. When 
the actors make their exit on this good occasion, the la- 
dies are sure to have an examining glance from the 


pit, to see how they relish what passes; and a few lewd 


fools are very ready to employ their talents upon' the - 
composure or freedom of their looks. Such incidents 
as these make some ladies wholly absent themselves from 
the play- house; and others never miss the first day of a 
play, “ lest it should prove too luscious to admit their 
going with any countenance to it on the second. 

If men of wit, who think fit to write for the stage, 
instead of this pitiful way of giving delight, would turn 
their thoughts upon raising it from such good natural 
impulses as are in the audience, but are choaked up by 
vice and luxury, they would not only please, but be- 
friend us at the same time. If a man had a mind to be 
new in his way of writing, might not he who is now 


represented as a fine gentleman, though he betrays the 


honour and bed of his neighbour and friend, and lies 
with half the women in the play, and is at last rewarded 
with her of the best character in it; 1 say, upon giving 
the comedy another cast, might not such a one divert 
the audience quite as well, if at the catastrophe he were 
found out for a traitor, and met-with contempt accord- 
ingly ? There is seldom a person devoted to above one 
darling vice at a time, so that there is room enough to 
catch at men's hearts to their good and advantage, if 
the As RAR AA Er 234 Þue' 


their characters. 


There is no man who loves his bottle or his ies 
in a manner so very abandoned, as not to be capable of 
relishipg an agreeable character, that is no way a sla v 


to 
* On the fir night of the ; exhibition of a new play, virwous 
women about this time came to tee it in masks, then 


worn by wo 
men of the tovy, ns the chamſtecinia mack of Geir being prosti- 
utes, „ 4 
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to either of those pursuits. A man that is temperate, 
generous, valiant, chaste, faithful, and honest, may, at 
the same time, have wit, humour, mirth, good-breeding, 
and gallantry. While. he exerts these latter qualities, 
twenty occasions might be invented to shew he is master 
of the other noble virtues. Such characters would 
smite and ,reprove the heart of a man of zense, when 
he is given up to his pleasures. He would see he has 
been mistaken all this while, and be convinced that a 
sound constitution and an innocent mind, are the true 
ingredients for becoming, and enjoying life. All men 
of true taste would call a man of wit, who should turn 
his ambition this way, a friend and benefactor to his 
country; but 1 am at a, loss what name they would 
give him, who makes use of his capacity for contrary 
purposes. | R. 
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A LETTER FROM HUGH GOBLINs nba or THE 
- UGLY CLUB, | 


e 


AN ingenious correspondent, like ; a oprightly. wiſe, 
will always have the last word. I. did not think my last 
letter to the deformed: fraternity would have occasioned 
any answer, especially since I had promised them $0 
sudden à visit: but as they think they cannot shew too 

9 4 great 
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great a Pee for my person, they have already 
sent me up an answer. As to the proposal of a mar- 
riage between myself and the matchless HACATIS8A, I 
have but one objeRion to it; which is, That all the 80- 
Fiety will expect to be acquainted with her ; and who 
can be sure of keeping a woman's heart long, Where 
che may have so much choice? I am the more alarmed 
at this, because the lady seems particularly smitten with 
men of their make. 

1 believe I shall set my heart upon her; and think 
never the worse of my mistress for an epigram' a smart 
fellow writ, as he thought, against her; it does but the 
more recommend her to me. At the same time I can- 
not but discover that his malice is stolen from Mat 
TIAL. | | 8 a 

Tadta places, audita places, si non videare 
Tota places, neutro zi videare, places. 


Wbilst in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 

« And heard the tempting syten in thy tongue, 

% What flames, what darts, what anguish I endur?d } 
% But when the candle enter'd I was cur'd.“ 


kd. 925 


— 


© Your letter to us we have received, as a signal 
mark of your favour and brotherly affection. We shall 
be heartily glad to see your short face in Oxfbrd: and 
since the wisdom of our legislature has been immorta- 
lized in your speculations, and our personal deformities 
in some sort by you recorded to all posterity ; we hald 
ourselves in gratitude bound to receive, with the high- 
est respect, all such persons as for their extraordinary 
merit you shall think fit, from time to time, to recom- 
mend unto the bourd. As for the Pictieh damsel, we 
Have an vasy chair prepared at the upper end of the tu- 
ble; which we doubt not but she will. grace with a very 
hideous aspect, and much better become the seat in the 


. 
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with all the superfleial airs of the pencil, which (as you 
have very ingeniously observed) vanish with a breath, 
and the most innocent adorer may deface the $hrine 
with a salutation, and in the literal sense of our poets, 
snatch and imprint his balmy kisses, and devour her 
melting lips. In short, the only faces of the PiRtich | 
kind that will endure the weather must be of Dr, Caxz- 
BUNCLE'S die; though his in truth has cost him a world 
the painting; but then he boasts with Zeuxes, in ter- 
nitatem pings ; and oft jocosely tells the fair ones, would 
they acquire colours that would stand kissing, they must 
no longer paint, but drink for a complexion ; a maxim, 
that in this our age has been pursued with no ill sue 
cess; and has been as admirable in its effects, as the fa- 
mous cosmetic mentioned in the Postman, and invent- 
ed by the renowned British Hirrocnarzs of the pes- 
tle and mortar ; making the party, after a due course, 
rosy, hale, and airy ; and the best and most approved 
receipt now extant; for the fever of the spirits. But 
to return to our female candidate, who, T understand, is 
returned to herself, and will no longer hang out false co- 
lours; as she is the first of her ex that has done us 0 
great an honour, she will certainly, in a very short time, 
both in pross and verse, be a lady of the most celebrated 
deformity now living, and meet with many admirers 
here as frightful as herself. But being a long-headed 
gentlewoman, I am apt to imagine she has some further 
design than you have yet penetrated; and perhaps hag 
more mind to the SyzcTATOR, than any of his fraternity, 
25 the person of all the world she could like for a pa- 
ramour, And if so, really I cannot but applaud her 
choice; and should de glad, if it might lie in my power, 
to effect an amicable accommodation betwixt two faces 
of zuch different extremes, as the only possible expe- 
dient to mend the breed, and rectify the physiognomy 
of the family on both sides. And, again, as she is a 
lady of a very fluent elocution, you need not fear that 
your child amg otherwise — 

might 
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might have some reason to be apprehensive of. To be 


plain with you, I can see nothing shocking in it; ſor 


though she has not a face like a Joux Arrix, yet as a 
late friend of mine, who at sixty-five ventured on a 
lass of fifteen, very frequently, in the remaining five 


years of his life, gave me to understand, that as old as 


he then seemed, when they were first married, he and 
his spouse could make but four- score; 80 may Madam 
HecaT15s4 very justly alledge hereafter, that as long 
visaged as she may then be thought, upon their. wed- 
ding-day, Mr. SezcTAToOR and she had but half an ell of 
face betwixt them ; and this my worthy predecessor, 
Mr. Serjeant Cain, always maintained to be no more 
than the true oval proportion between man and wife, 
But as this may be a new thing to you, who have hi- 
therto had no expectations from women, I shall allow 
you what time you think fit to consider on it; not 
without some hope of seeing at last your thoughts 
hereupon subjoined to mine, and which is an _ 
much desired by, | 
Auen Willys! ©: 1 u 
Your axcured friend, ; ; aro 
And most humble servant, 
HUGH GOBLIN, Pros. 
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The following letter has not much in it, but as it is 
written in my own 1 I cannot for — 1 — 
ee it. l 
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SIR, 

© You proposed in your Spectator of last Tuesday,* 

Mr. Hosses's hypothesis for solving that very old phæno- 

menon of laughter. You have made the hypothesis valu- 

able by espousing it yourself; for had it continued Mr. 

Honzzs's, nobody would have minded it. Now 12 


- 
: * * * 2 
1 WO v 
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this perplexed case arises. A certain company laughed 
very heartily upon the reading of. that very paper of 
yours; and the truth on it is, he must be a of more 
than ordinary constancy that could stand out against 
so much comedy, and not do as we did. Now there are 
few men in the world s fur lost to all good sense, as to 
look upon you to be a man in à state of folly * inferior 
to himself. —Pray then how do you justify your hy- 
pothesis of laughter? 

; Your most humble 


Q. R.“ 
Thursday, the 26th of 
the month of fools. 


SIR, | | 
In answer to your letter, I must desire you to recol 
lect yourself; and you will find, that when you did me 
the honour to be so merry over my paper, you laughed 
at the idiot, the German courtier, the gaper, the merry- 
andrew, the haberdasher, the biter, the butt, and not at 


Y our humble servant, _ 
f THE SPECTATOR,” . 


* 


a 


= 
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No- 63, 
— 
TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1711. | 
"CLIC ED EEE EEE 
2 [[lauandse bonus darmitat Hour vai, 
nan. ARS POET. ver. 35% 
Hour himself hath been obsery d OMG, | 
| ROS COM MON , 
LETTERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


| MY correspondents grow so numerous, that I cannot 
avoid frequently inserting their applications to me. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 

IA glad I can inform you, that your endeavonrs 
to adorn that sex, which is the fairest part of the visible 
creation, are well received, and like to prove not un- 
sucressful. The triumph of Daraunz over her sister 
L#&T1T1A has been the subje& of conversation at seve- 
ral tea-tables where I have been present; and I have 
observed the fair circle not a little pleased to find you 
considering them as reasonable creatures, and endeavour- 
ing to banish that Mahometan custom, which had too 
much prevailed even in this island, of treating women 
as if they had no souls. I must do them the justice to 
say, that there seems to be nothing wanting to the finish- 
ing of these lovely pieces of human nature, besides the 
turning and applying their ambition properly, and the 
keeping them up to a sense of what is their true merit. 
Eriorzrus, that plain honest philosopher, as little as he 
had of gallantry, appears to have understood them as 
well as the polite St. Evaexonrt, and has hit this point 
very luckily, „ When young women,” says he, © ar- 

| Nve 
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rive at a certain age, they hear themselves called Misfres- 
ses, and are made to believe, that their only business is 
to please the men; they immediately begin to dress, and 
place all their hopes in the adorning of their persons; it 
is therefore, continues he, © worth the while to endea- 
vour by all means to make them sensible, that the ho- 
nour paid to them is only upon account of their condu&- 
ing themselves with virtue, modesty, and discretion.“ 
Noto pursue the matter yet further, and to render 
your cares for the improvement of the fair ones more ef 
fectual, I would propose a new method, like those ap- 
plications which are said to convey their virtue by 
sympathy; and that is, that in order to embellish the 
mistress, you should give a new education to the lover, 
ard teach the men not to be any longer dazzled dy false 
charms and unreal beauty. I cannot but think that if 
our sex knew always how to place their esteem justly, 
the other would not be so often wanting to themselves 
in deserving it. For as the being enamoured with a 
woman of sense and virtue is an improvement to a man's 
understanding and morals, and the passion is ennobled 
dy the objeRt which inspires it; so on the other side, 
the appearing amiable to a man of a wise and elegant 
mind, carries in itself no small degree of merit and ac- 
complishment. I conclude therefore, that one way to 
make the women yet more agreeable is, to make the men 
more virtuous. mY nt ET» 


I am, Stra, | * 243 : * 
Tour most humble servant, f 1 
| 5 R. B.“ 
— * 1 
Da April 26. \ 


sin, af i 
<Youns of Saturday last * I read, not without some 
resentment; but I will suppose when you my you expect 
an inundation of ribbons and brocades, and to see many 
| | new 
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new vanities which the women will fall into upon a peace 


with France, that you intend only the unthinking part 
of our sex; and what methods n them * 


ton is hard to imagine. 
But, Sir, there are others ok; that your — 


Uns might be of great use to, who, after their best en- 
deavours, are sometimes at a loss to acquit themselves 


to a censorious world. I am far from thinking you can 
altogether disapprove of conversation between ladies 


and gentlemen, regulated by the rules of honour and 
| prudence ; and have thought it an observation not ill. 


made, that where. that was wholly denied, the women 

lost their wit, and the men their good manners. It is 

sure, from those improper liberties you mentioned, that 

a sort of undistinguishing people shall banish from their 

drawing- rooms the best- bred men in the world, and con- 

demn those that do not. Vour stating this point e 
1 think, be of good use, as well as much Auen 

8 Sin, N - TR 

- Your admirer, ad | 
ANNA BELLA. 


No answer to this, till Anna BELLA sends a desenip- 


tion of those she calls the best- bred men in the world. 


— 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
IA a gentleman who for many years last past have 
been well known to be truly splenetic, and that my 
spleen arises from having contracted so great a delicacy, 


1 


by reading the best authors, and keeping the most re- 


fined company, that I cannot bear the least impropriety 
of language, or rusticity of behaviour. Now, Sir, I 
have ever looked upon this as a wise distemper ; but 
by late observations find, that every heavy wretch,-who 
has nothing to say, excuses his dulness by complaining 
of the spleen. Nay, I saw the other day, two _ 
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in a tavern kitchen set up for it, call for a pint and pipes, 


and only by guzzling liquor to each other's health, and 


wafting smoke in each other's face, pretend to throw 
off the spleen. TI appeal to you whether these disho- 
nours are to be done to the distemper of the great and 


the polite. [I beseech you, Sir, to inform these'fellows 


that they have not the spleen, because they cannot talk 
without the help of a glass at their mouths, or convey 
their meaning to each other without the interposition of 
clouds. If you will not do this with all speed, I assure 
you for my part, I will wholly quit the dee, and for 


the future be merry with the vulgar. 
-\ I am, Sin, 
Your humble servant.” 
SIR, | | 0 N p 


Tais is. to let you understand that I am a reformed 
staret, and conceived a detestation for that practice from 
what you have written upon the subje&. But as you have 
been very severe upon the behaviour of us men at di- 
vine service, I hope you will not be so apparently partial 
to the women, as to let them go wholly unobserved. 
if they do every thing that is possible to attract our 
eyes, are we more culpable than they for looking at 
them ? I happened last Sunday to be shut into a pew, 
which was full of young ladies in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. When the service began, I had not room 
to kneel at the confession, but as I stood kept my eyes 
from wandering as well as 1 was able, till one of the 
young ladies whois a Peeper, resolved to bring down my 
looks and fix my devotion on herself. You'are to know, 
Sir, that a Peeper works with her hands, eyes, and fan; 

one of which is continually in motion, while she thinks 
the is not actually the admiration of some ogler or starer 


in the congregation.” As T'stood utterly at a los how 
to behave myself, surrounded as 1 was, this Peeper 50 


Placed herself av to be kneeling just before me. She 
displayed 
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displayed the most beautiful bosom imaginable, which 

heaved and fell with some fervour, while a delicate well- 

shaped arm held a fan over her face. It was not in nature 

to command one's eyes from this object. I could not 
avoid taking notice also of her fan, which had on it'va- 

rious figures, very improper to behold on that occasion, 

There lay in the body of the piece a Vznus, under 2 

purple canopy furled with curious wreaths of drapery, 

half naked, attended with a train of Curins, ho were 

g busied in fanning her as she slept. Behind her was drawn 

2 a satyr peeping over the silken fence, and threatening to 

break through it. I frequently offered to turn my vight 

another way, but was still detained by the fascination of 

the Peeper's eyes, who had long practised a skill in them, 

to recal the parting glances of her beholders. You ee 

my complaint, and hope you will take these mischiev- 

ous people, the Peepers, into your consideration. I 

doubt not but you will think a Peeper as much more 

pernicious than a 6tarer, as an ambuscade is more to be 

feared than an open agsault. 


I am, Sn, 
Your most obedient . 


This Peeper, using both fan nd pe, to be congder- 
ed as a Pict, and proceed e 


—— 


KING LATINUS TO THE erer mur, 
GREETING, | 


\ ' *Txoven some may think we descend from our im- 
perial dignity, in holding correspondence with a private 
litterato; yet as we have great respect to all good inten- 
| tions for our service, we do not esteem it beneath us 

| to return you our royal thanks for what you published 

\ in our behalf, while under confinement in the inchanted 

caatle of the Savoy, and for your mention. of a adely 
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for a prince in misfortune. This your timely zeal has 
inclined the hearts of divers to be aiding unto us, if we 
could propose the means. We have taken their good- 


will into consideration, and have contrived a method 


which will be easy to those who shall give the aid, and 
not unacceptable to us who receive it. A consort of mu- 
sic shall be prepared at Haberdasher's Hall, for Wednes- 
day the second of May, and we will honour the said en- 


zhall be assessed but at two chillings and six - pence.— 


What we expect from you is, that you publish these 
our royal intentions, with injunction that they be read 
at all tea- tables within the cities of London re 
minster; „ 


. 14 pon 
mu OF THE VoLectans,' 
Cc Given at our Court in Vinoger-Yark, 


from the earth, April 28, a. * 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 1711. 


' . 4 
. eur pena dliije: we Ives 


ors 
THE Wenig letter being the fret that 1 have. re- 
ceived from the learned university of Cambridge, | Lcoula 
not but do myself the honour of publishing it. It gives 


an account of a new 8e& of philosophers which has 


arisen in that famous residence of learning; andis, per- 
haps, the only ze this age is likely to produce. 
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Br you to be an unfversal encourager of H- 

berul urts and sctences, and glad of any information 
from the learned world, I thought an account H d e, 
ok philosophers, very frequent among us, but not taken 
notice of, as far as I can remember, by any writers, 
either ancient or modern, would not be unncceptable 
to you. Phe philosophers df | this sect are, i me m-. 


guage of our university, ated Loumgers. I am of 9 


opinion, that, as in many other things, so like wise in 
this, the anclents hube been defective; viz. in men- 
tioning no philosophers of 'this sort. Some indeed will 
affirm that they are a Kind of Peripatetios, | becaus 
we see them 'ogntinually walking about. But I would 
| have. these gentlemen consider, that though the an- 
cient PQgpatetics. walked much, yet they wrote much 
also; witness, to the sorrow of this sect, Anisrors 
and others: [whereas it is notorious that most of our 
professors never lay out a farthing either in pen, ink, 
or paper. Others are for deriving them from Dro- 
GENES, because several of the leading men of the sect 
have a great deal of cynical humour in them, and de- 
light much in sun-shine. But then, again, Dioorxss 
was content to have his constant habitation in a narrow 
tub, whitst our philosophers are 's0 far from being of 
his opinion, that it is death to them to be confined within 
the limits of a good handsome convenient chamber but 
for half an hour. Others there are, who from the clear- 
ness of their heads deduce the pedigree of Lowngers 
from that great man (I think it was either PLaro or 
SOCRATES) who after all his study and learning pro- 
fessed, That all he then knew was, that he knew no- 
thing. Vou ensily see this „r 
and may be soon confuted. 

have with great pains and industry made my ob- 
servations, from time to time, upon these sages; 


having now all materials ready, am complling atreative 
wherein, 


„% dn eff.. TT 


wherein I shall set forth the rise and progress of thig 
famous sect, together with their maxims, austerities, 


manner of living, &c. Having prevailed with a friend, 
who designs shortly to publis a new edition of Dio- 
cexes LAERTIVS, to add this treatise of mine by way 
of supplement ; I shall now, to let the world see what 


may be expeRted from mp (firs hegging Mr. Srrera- 
Tog's leave that the world may gee it) briefly touch upon 
zome of py chief observations, and then subscribe my- 
self your bumble geryant. In the first place, I hall 
give you two or three of their maxima: the fundamen- 
tal one, upon which their whole system is built, is this, 
vir. That time being an implacable enemy to, and ge- 

stroyer of all things, ought to be paid in his own coin, 
and be destroyed and» murdered without mercy, by all 
the ways that can be invented. Another favourite say- 
ing of theirs is, That business was nly for 
knaves, and study for blockbeads. A third stems to be 
a ludicrous one, but has a great effect pon their lives; 
and is this, That the devil is at home. Now for their 
manner of living: and here I have a large field to ex- 
patiate in; but I shall reserve particulars for my in- 
tended discourse, and now onl mention one or two of 
their principal exercises. The elder proficients employ 
themselves in inspecting mores hominum multorum, in 
getting acquainted with all the sigus and windows in 
the town. Some are arrived to 80 great knowledge» 
that they can tell every time any butcher kills a calf, 
every time any old woman's cat is in the straw ; and a 
thousand other matters as important. One ancient phi- 
losopher contemplates two or three hours every ſoy 
over a sun- dial; and is true to the dial, 


* As the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shone upon.“ 
c Our younger students are content to carry their pecu- 
lations as yet no farther than bowling-greens, billiard- 


tables, and auch like places. This may serve for a sketch | 
1 2 of 
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of my design; in which I hope I shall have your en- 
couragement, 
| I am Sin, yours,” 


I must be 80 just as to observe, I have formerly teen 
of this se& at our other university; though not dis- 
tinguished by the appellation which the learged histo- 
rian, my corrrespondent, reports they bear at Cam- 
bridge. They were ever looked upon as a people that 
impaired themselves more by their strict application to 
the rules of their order, than any other students whats 
ever. Others seldom hurt themselves any further than 
to gain weak eyes, and sometimes head-aches ; but these 
philosophers ate seized all over with a general inability, 
Indolen@ and weariness, and a certain impatience of 
the place they are in, with an heaviness in removing 
to another. 

The Lowngers are catisfied with being merely part of 
the number of mankind, without distinguishing them- 
selves from amongst them. They may be said rather 
to suffer their time to pass, than to spend it, without 
regard to the past, or prospect of the future. All they 
know of life is only the present instant, and do not taste 
even that. When one of this order happens to be 2 
man of fortune, the expence of his time is transferred 
to his coach and horses, and his life is to be measured by 
their motion, not his own enjoyments or sufferings. 
The chief entertainment one of these philosophers can 
possibly propose to himself, is to get a relish of dress. 
This, methinks, might diversify the person he is weary 
of (his own dear self) to himself. I have known these 
two amusements make one of these philosophers make 
a tolerable figure in the world; with variety of dresses 
in public assemblies in town, and quick motion of his 
horses out of it, now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, then 
to Newmarket, and then to London, he has in 
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of time brought it to pass, that his coach and his horses 
have been mentioned in all those places. When the 
Lowngers leave an academic life, and instead of this 
more elegant way of appearing in the polite world, re- 
tire to the seats of their ancestors, they usually join a 


pack of dogs, and employ their days in defending their 


poultry from foxes: I do not know any other method 
that any of this order has ever taken to make a noise in 
the world; but I shall enquire into such about this town 
as have arrived at the dignity of being Lowngers by the 
force of natural parts, without having ever seen an uni- 
versity ; and send my correspondent, for the embellish- 
ment of his book, the names and history of those who 
pass their lives without any incidents at all; and how 
they shift coffee-houses and chocolate-houses from hour 


to hour, to get over the insupportable labour of doing 
nothing. | Fg. 
X. 


* The latter part by srzzIz; the letter was written probably 
by Mr. EusDa&N. | 
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6 « Our passions play the tyrants in our breasts. - * 


LuxVRY AND AvAkick. 


MosT of the trades, professions, and ways 6f Rving 
among mankind, take their original either from the love 
of pleasure, or the fear of want. The former, when it 
becomes too violent, degenerates into Luxury, And the 
latter into Avarice, As these two principles of action 
draw different ways, Pzrs1us has given us a very hu- 
morous account of a young fellow who was roused out 
of his bed, in order to be sent upon a long voyage, by 
Avanice, and afterwards over-persuaded atid kept at 
home by Luxury. I shall set down at length the 
pleadings of these two imaginary persons, as they are 
in the original, with Mr, Davpex's translation of 
them, Re, 


Mane, piger, stertis : surge, inquit AVARITIA; <ja 
Surge. Negas, Instat, surge, inquit. Non queo. Surge, 
Et quid agam ? Rogitas ? saperdas advehe ponto, 
Castoreum, ituppas, habenum, thus, lubrica Coa. 

Tolle recens primus piper e sitiente camelo. 

Verte aliquid; jura. Sed Ju r ITE A audiet. Eheu! 
Baro, regustatum digito terebrare salinum 
Contentus perages, ti vivere cum Jo vx tendis. 

Jam pueris pellum succinctus & cnophorum aptas; 
Ocyis ad navem. Nil obstat quin trabe vesta 


gæum rapias, nisi solers Lu xuRIA ante 
Scduftum 
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Seductum moneat; qua deinde insane ruis? Qua ? - 
Quid tibi vis? Calido sed peRore maxcula bilis 
Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicute ? 

Tun' mare transilias ? Tibi torta cannabe fulto 
Cena sit in transtro? Veientanumque rebellum 
Exhaltt vapide lam pise tessilis obba? 

Quid petis ? Ut nummi, rr 
Ne SIO 4 
Indulge genio: carpamus dulcia ; nostrum 
r 

Vive memor lethi: fugy hora. Hoc quad loguor, inde eat. 
En quid agis ? Duplici in nnn 


Hr an hunce sequeris 7 
tar. Ve. 1 


„Whether alone, or ip thy harlot's lap, 
When thou would'st take alazy morning's nap 
Up, up, tays AVARIGE ; thou 8nor'st Der 
« Stretchest thy limbs, and veyn dt, but 
The rugged tyrant no denial takes z = 
At his command th* unwilling al wakes. 
„What must I do? hecries ; What? days his lord: 
« Why rise, make ready, and go atraight aboard : 
Wich fich, from Euxine cas, thy vessel freight; 
Flax, cagtor, Coan wines, the precious weight _ 
„Of pepper, and Sabean incense, take 
« Wich thy own hands, from the tiy/d come buck, 
And with pogt-baste thy running markets make. 
Be ure jo turn the penny; lye and ear, 
** 'Tis wholesome sin: but Joys, thou , will her. 
** Swear, fool, or ztarye.; for the dilemma's even; 
„A tradesman thou] and hope to go to heay'n? 
* Resoly'd for sea, the glaves thy baggage pack, 
© Fach saddled with his burden on his back: 
Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 
That soft voluptuous prince, called Luxury ; a f 
* And he may ask this civil question; Friend, | 
nnn — | 

1 4 « Art 


4 


n . 


. HEEIIETTINY of this passage in his third 
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« Art thou of Bethlem's t6ble college five? | 223 
* Stark, staring mad, that thou would's tempt the wa 
% Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattress laid, * 
On a brown George, with wobbers fed; — 
Dead wine that stinks of the wp © 
From a foul jack, or greasy maple cup 77 
* Say, would'st thou bear all this, to rise thy tore, 
From six ich- hundred to a hundred more? * 
*{ Indulge, and to thy genius freely give j 
* For, not to live at ease, is not to live. 
-> 0 Heath elke bebind cher; erde be 
| Does some loose remnant of thy life devour, 
Live, whilst thou liv'st ; for death will make ws all * 
e 
1% Speak : wilt thou AVARICE or PLEASURE chue 
ghoſt e. F &e 


7 


When a' government curiahes in conquests, and is 


secure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into all the 
pleasures of Luxury; and as these pleasures are very 


expensive, they put those who are addicted to them upon 
raising fresh supplies of money, by all the methods of ra- 


paciousness and corruption; so that Avarice and Luxury 
very often become one complicated principle of action, 


in those whose hearts are wholly set upon ease, magni- 

ficence, and pleasure. The most elegant and correct of 
all the Latin historians observes, that in his time, when 
the most formidable states of the world were subdued 
by the Romans, the republic sunk into those two vices 


of a quite different nature, Luxury and Avarice: and 


accordingly describes CaTiLIng as che who. coveted 


the wealth of other men, at the same time that he 8quan-_ 


dered away his own. This observation on the common- 


} 9 


wealth, when it was in its height of power and riches, 


holds good of all governments that are settled in a state 
of ease and prosperity. yn such times then naturally 


— —— * — * 


ee % Alieni appetens, aui proſuuus 


3% 
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endeavour to outshine one another in pomp and splen= 
dour, and having no fears to alarm them from abroad, in- 
dulge themselves in the enjoyment of all the pleasures 
they can get into their possession ; which OR 
duces ern r N 
and riches, © 
S 
two great principles of action, I could not forbear throw- 


ing my thoughts into a little r 
with which 1 shall here present my reader. | © 


There were two very powerful tyrants engaged 1 
perpetual war against each other, the name of the first 
was Luxunv, and of the second Avancen. The aim of 
each of them was no less than universal monarchy over 
the hearts of mankind. Loxvay had many generals 
under him, who did him great service, as Przazvne, 
Mrzrn, Pour, and Faguron. Avanter was likewise 
very strong in his officers, heing faithfully served by 
Hpvexn, Ixnusrav, Cart, and Warenror rss: he had 
likewise a privy-counsellor, who was always at his el- 
bow, and whispering something or other in his ear: the 
name of this privy-counsellor was Poverty. As Ava- 
nicx conducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, 
his antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and ad- 
vice of PLexTY, who was his first counsellor and mini- 
ster of state, that concerted all his measures for him, and 
never departed out of his sight. While these two great 
_ ivals were thus cofitending for empire, their conquests | 
were very various. Loxuny got possessioh of one 
heart, and Avanice of another. The father of a family 
would often range himself under the banners of Ava- 
RICE, and the son under those of Luxunv. The wife 
and husband would often declare themselves on the two 
different parties; nay, the same person would very often 
side with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his 
old age. Indeed, the wise men bf the world stood neuter ; 
but alas! their numbers were not considerable. At 
length, when tue potentates had wearied them 

selves 


* 
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elves with waging war upon one another, they agreed 
upon an interview, at which neither of their counsellors 
were to be present. It is said that Luxury began the 
parley, and after having represented the endless state of 
war in which they were engaged, told his enemy, with 
a frankness of heart which is natural to him, that he be- 
lieved they two should be very good friends, were it not 
for the instigations of PovsaTY, that pernicious coun» 
sellor, who made an ill use of his ear, and filled him with 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices, To this Ava» © 
RICE replied, that he looked upon PLExTY (the first mi- 
nister of his antagonist) to be a much more destructiye 
counsellor than Povzaty, for that he was perpetually 
suggesting pleasures, banishing all the necessary cau- 
tions against want, and consequently undermining those 
principles on which the government of Ava was 
founded. At last, in order to an accommodation, they 
agreed upon this preliminary; That each of them ahould 
immediately dismiss his fivy-counsellor. When things 
were thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other diſſe- 
rences were soon accommodated, insomuch that for tho 
future they resolved to live as good friends and conſe- 
derates, and to share between them whatever conquests 
were made on either side. For this reason, we now 
find Luxvxv and Avanics taking posseesion of the tam 
heart, and dividing the same person between them. To 
which I shall only add, that since the discarding of the 
counsellors above-mentioned, AvARICE supplies Lvxo- 
RY in the room of PLexTY, as LuxvunY prompts Aya” 
PRI EATonuey, wot fl 
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Felices errore uo 
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Happy in their mistake. = 


RELIGIOUS NOTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
— — e\ * 
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THE Americans believe that all creatures have zouls, 
not only men and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay 
even the most inanimate things, as stocks and stones. 


They believe the same of all the works of art, as of 
knives, boats, looking-glasses ; and that as any of these 
thingy perish, their souls go into another world, which 
is inhabited hy the ghosts of men and women. For this 
reason they always place by the corpse of their dead 
friend a bow and arrows, that he may make use of the 
souls of them in the other world, as he did of their 
wooden bodies in this. How absurd zoever such an 
opinion as this may appear, our European philosophers 
have maintained several notions altogether as impro- 
bable. Some of PLaro's followers in particular, when 


they talk of the world of ideas, entertain us with sub- | 


stances and beings no less extravagant und chimeri- 


cal, Many AnrToreLians have likewise spoken as 


unintelligibly of their auboatantial forms. I hall only 


instance ALBzaTus Maocnus, who, in his Dissertation 
upon the Loadstone, observing, that fire will destroy its 


magnetic virtues, tells us that he took particular notice 
of one as it lay glowing amidst an heap of burning 
coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to 
arise from it, which he believed might be the substantial 
Form, that is, in — phrase, the sou of the 


—— * 


„ . erreraron- v. „ 


There is a tradition among the Americans, that one 
of their countrymen descended i in a vision to the great 
repository of souls, or as we call it here, to the other 
world; and that upon his return he gave his friends a 
distinct account of every thing he saw among those re- 
gions of the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have for- 
mer] mentioned, prevailed upon one of the interpreters 
of the Indian kings, * to enquire of them, if possible, 
what tradition they have among them of this matter : 
which, as well as he could learn by those many ques- 


tions which he asked them at ceveral times, was * _ 


stance as follows: 


The visionary, whose name was „ Mannaron; after 
having travelled for a long space under an hollow moun- 
tain, arrived at length on the confines of this world of 
spirits, but could not enter it by reason of a thick forest 
made up of bushes, brambles, and pointed thorns, 0 
perplexed and interwoven with one another, that it was 
impossible to find a passage through it. Whilst he was 
looking about for some track or path-way that might be 
worn in any part of it, he saw a huge lion couched un- 
der the side of it, who kept his eye upon him in the 
same posture as when he watches for his prey. The 
Indian immediately started back, whilst the lion rose 
with a spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly! 
destitute of all other weapons, he stooped down to take 
up an huge stone in his hand; but to his infinite sur- 
prise grasped nothing, and found the supposed stone to 
be only the apparition of one. If he was disappointed 
on this side, he was as much pleased on the other, when 
he found the lion, which had seized on his left shoulder, 
had no power to hurt him, and was only the ghost of 
that ravenous creature which it appeared to be. He ns 
80oner got rid of his impotent enemy, but he marched 
. ane b ſor _ 
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time, endeavoured to press into one part of it that 
was 2 little thinner than the rest; when again, to his 
great surprise, he found the bushes made no resistance, 
but that he walked through briers and brambles with 
the same ease as through the open air; and in short, 


that the whole wood was nothing else but à wood of 


chades. He immediately concluded, that this huge 


thicket of thorns and brakes was designed as a kind of 


fence or quickset hedge to the ghosts it inclosed;- and 
that probably their soft substances might be torn by 
these subtle points and prickles, which were too werk 


to make any impressions in flesh and blood. With this 


thought he resolved to travel through this intricate 


wood; when by degrees he felt a gale of perfumes © 


breathing upon him, that grew stronger and sweeter in 
proportion as he advanced. He had not proceeded much 
further, when he observed the thorns and briers to end, 
and gave place to a thousand beautiful green trees co- 
vered with blossom of the finest scents- and colours, 


lining to those rugged scenes which he had before passed 


through. As he was comiug out of this delightful part 


of the wood, and entering upon the plains it inclosed, 
he saw several horsemen rushing by him, and à little 
while after heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had 
not listened long before he sa the apparition of a mil- 


vancing upon full stretch after the souls of about an 
hundred beagles, that were hunting down the ghost of 
an hare which ran away before them with an unspeak- 


able swiftness. As the man on the milk-white Steed | 


came by him, he looked upon him very attentively, and 
found him to be the young Prince Nicnaracua, who 
died about half a year before, and by reason of his 
great virtues, was at that time lamented over all the 
western parts of America. 

He had no sooner got „ 


wn a landscape W green 
1 * 


17 
1 


that formed a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind of 


white steed, with a young man on the back of it, ad- | 


$ 
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vales, as were not to be represented by his own expres- 
ions, nor, as he said, by the conceptions of others. 
This happy region was peopled with innumerable Warme 
of spirits, who applied themselves to exercises and di- 
versions, according as their fancies led them. Some of 
them were tossing the figure of a coit ; others were 
pitching the shadow of a'bar ; others were breaking the 
apparition of a horse; and multitudes employing them- 
' xgelves upon ingenious handierafts with the souls of de- 
| parted utensils, for that is the name which in the Indian 
language they give their tools when they are burnt or 
broken; As he travelled through this delightful scene, 
he was very often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose 
every where about him in the greatest variety and pro- 
fusion, having never seen several of them in his own 
country: but he quickly found, that though they were 
objects of his sight, they were nat liable to his touch. 
He at length came to the side of a great river, and being 
a good fisherman himself, stood upon the banks of it 
some time to look upon an angler that had taken a great 
many shapes of fishes, which lay flouncing up 3 
by him. ö | 
I should have told my reader, that this Indian had 
been formerly married to one of the greatest beauties of 
his country, by whom he had several children. This 
couple were so famous for their love and constancy to 
one another, that the Indians to this day, when they 
give a married man joy of his wife, wish they may live 
' together like ManrATon and Y ARATILDA. MAnrATON 
95 had not stood long by the fisherman, when he saw the 
shadow of his beloved VAMAT LDA, who had for some 
time fixed her eye upon him, before he discovered her. 
Her arms were stretched out towards him, floods of 
tears ran down her eyes: her looks, her hands, her voice 
called him over to her; and at the same time seemed to 
tell him that the river was unpassable. Who can de- 
scribe the passion made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, 
astonish- 


Sg 


astonishment, that rose in the Indian upon the sight of 


his dear Y ARATILDA ? He could express it by nothing 


but his tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks as 
he looked upon her. He had not stood in this posture 


long, before he plunged into the stream that lay before 
him; and finding it to be nothing but the phantom of a 


river, stalked on the bottom of it till he arose on the 


other side. At his approach Yanariipa few into his 


arts, whilst MaAnnATrox wished himself disencumbered 
of that body which kept her from his embraces. Aſter 
many questions and endearments on both sides, she con- 
ducted him to a bower which che had dressed with all 
the ornaments that could be met with in those blooming 


regions. She had made it gay beyond imagination, and 


was every day adding something new to it. As Man- 
nAToN stood astontished at the unspeakuble beauty of her 
habitation, and Tavished with the fragrancy that came 
from every part of it, YanariLDA told him that che 
was preparing this bower for his reception, - as well 
— that his piety to his God, and his faithful deal- 
towards men, would certainty bring him to that 
15 place, Whenever his Hife should de at an end. She 
yr brought two of her children to him, who died some 
years before, and resided with her in the same delightful 
bower; advising him to breed up those others which 
were still with him in such u manner, that they might 
hereafter all of them meet together in this happy place. 
I) he tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards a 
sight of those dismal habitations which are the portion 
of ill men after death ; and mentions several molten gen 
of gold, in which were plunged the souls of barbarous 
Europeans, ho put to the word 9% many thousands of 
poor Indians for the cake of that precious metal. But 
having already touched upon the chief points of this 
tradition, and exceeded the measure of my paper, 1 
shall not give any e E. 5 
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WHEN the wife of Hzcror, in Howzn's Iliad, dis. 


courses with her husband about the battle in Which he 


was going to engage, the hero desiring her to leave the 
matter to his care, bids her go to her - maids, and mind 
her spinning: by which the poet intimates, that men 
and women ought to busy themselves in their ,proper 


spheres, 906.090 matter ny 6 EEE 


respective sex. 

Tae IS 
who has passed a great part of his life in the nursery, 
and upon occasion, can make a caudle or a sack-poszet 
better than any man in England. He is likewise awon- 
_ derful critic in cambric and muslins, and he will talk an 


hour together upon a sweet-meat. He entertains his 


mother every night with observations .that he makes 
both in town and court : as what lady shews the nicest 
fancy in her dress; what. man of quality wears the fair- 
est wig; who has the finest linen, who the prettiest snul- 
box, with many other the like curious remarks, med 
be made in good company. 
| On the other hand, I have very frequently the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a rural Anpromacur, who came up to 


town last winter, and is one of the greatest fox-hungfers 
& 4 in 
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in the country, - She talks of hounds n 
makes nothing of leaping over a zix bar - gate. If a man 
tells her a waggisb story, she gives him a push with her 
hand in jest, and calls him an impudent dog; and if her 
servant neglects his buiness, threatens to kick him out 
of the house. I have heard her in ber wrath, call a+b- 


stantial tradesman a lonsy cur; and remember one day, | 


when she could not think of the name of a person, she 


the fellow with the broad 'shoulders. - 44 +l 1h 

If those speeches and actions, which in their own, na- 
ture are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they proceed 
from a wrong sex, the faults and imperfections of one 


sex transplanted into another, appear black and mon- 


strous. As for the men, I hall not in this paper an 


further concern myself about them; but as. L would fain 


contribute to make womankind, which is the most beau 


tiful part of the ereation, entirely amiable, and wear out 


all those little spots and. blemishes, that are apt to rise 
among the charms which nature has poured out upon 
them, L. shall dedicate this paper to their service. The 
spot which I would here endeavour to clear them of, is 
that party · rage which of late years is very much crept 
into their conversation. This is, in its nature, a male 
vice, and made up of many angry and cruel. pasgions 
that are altogether repugnant to the softness, the mor 
desty, and those other endearing qualities which are na- 
tural to the fair sec. Women were formed to temper 
mankind, and soothe them into tenderness and compas- 
tion; not to set an edge upon their minde, and blow up 
in them those passions which are too apt to riss of thejr 
own accord. When I have seen a pretty mouth utter- 
ing calumnies and invectives, what would I not have 
given to have stopt it ? How L have been troubled to 
zee some of the finest features. in, the world grow pale, 
and tremble with party-rage. . CaM1LL4 is one of the 
greatest beauties in the Britivh nation, and yet values. 
herself more upon rr res. aha 
VOL, 11, . upon 


described him, mu a. large company of men nn : 
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upon being the toast of both. The dear creature, about u 
week ago, encountered the fierce and beautiful Pri- 
8YLEA across a tea- table; but in the height of her anger; 

| as her hand chanced to shake with the earnestness bf the 
dispute, she scalded her fingers, and spilt a dish ef tes 
upon her petticoat. Had not this accident broke off the 
debate, nobody knows where it would have ended-. 
There is one consideration which I would earneatly 
recommend to all my female readers, and. which I hope 
will have some weight with them. In short, it-is/this; 
that there is nothing 80 bad for the face as party · neal. It 
gives an ill- natured cast to the eye, and a disagreeable 
sourness to the look; besides that it — 
strong, and flushes them worse than brandy. I have 
deen a woman's face break out in heats, as * hag bat 
talking against a great lord whom she had never en 
in her life; and indeed I never knew a party- woman that 
kept her beauty for a twelvemonth. I would therefore 
advise all my female readers, as they value their-com- 
plexions, to let alone all disputes of this nature; though, 
at the same time, I would give free liberty to all auperun- 
nueted motherly partizans to be as violent as they pleace, 
since there will be no danger either of n 
ty, or of their gaining converts. ay} 
For my own part, I think a man makes an e 
despicable figure, that is violent in a party; but u Wo- 
man is too sincere to mitigate the fury of her principles 
with temper and discretion, and to act with that temper 
and reservedness which are requisite in our sex. When 
this unnatural zeal gets into them, it throws them into 
ten thousand heats and extravagangies ; their generous 
souls set no bounds to their love, or to their hatred; and 
whether a Whig or Tory, a lap- dog or a gallant, an open 
or a puppet- show, be the object of it, W 
it reigns, engrosses the whole Woman. 
Ws. roo wnldganning) Trrvs Oarze* was in all is 
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glory, I accompanied my friend Wars! Hoonroou in 
a visit to a lady of his acquaintance. We were no s0oner 
eat down, but upon casting my eyes about the room, 
I found in almost every corner of iba” print that repre- 
sented the doctor in all magnitudes and dimensions. A 
little after, as the lady was discouring my friend, and 
held her snuff-box, in her hand, who «bould I bee in the 
lid of it but the doctor. It was notiong after this when 


she had occasion for her handkerchief, which, upon flret 
opening, discovered among the plaits of it the figure of 


the doctor. Upon this my friend WIT, who loves rail- 
lery, told her, That if he was in Mr. TzauzLovx's. 
(for that was the name of her husband) he should be 


made as uneasy by a handKerchief as ever OrkiziLo was. F 


I am afraid, said he, Mr. Mowz'vcoun, you are x Tory: 
tell me truly, are you a friend to the doctor, or not? 
Witr, instead of making her a reply, smiled in her face, 
(for indeed 'she was very pretty) and told her that one 
of her patches was dropping off. pur ry um bp] 
justed it, and looking alittle seriously, © Well,” zays che 
D 
against the doctor in your hearts, I tuepected us much 
dy his saying nothing. Upon this ce took her fan into 
her hand, and upon the opening of it, again dieplayed to 
us the figure of the doctor, who was placed with great 
gravity among 
—— . cttiebe ofibr AE her dig- 


course, and most of her furniture; but finding myself 


pressed too york dat pn term perk, 
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the sticks of it. In a word, 1 found that 
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Nein i8 80 , much admired, and oo little, — | 
stood, as Wit. No author, that I know of has written 
professedly_ upon it; ad as for those who make any 
mention of it, they only treat on the subject as it has 
accidentally fallen in their way, and that too in little 
short reflections, or in general exclamatory flourishes, | 
without entering into the bottom of the matter. I hope 
therefore I shall perform an acceptable work to my coun- 
trymen, If I treat at large upon this suhject; which I | 
shall endeavour to do in a manner suitable to it, that I. 
may not incur the censure which a famous critic bestows/ 
upon one who had written a treatise on tbe Sublimis in a 
low grovelling stile. I intend to lay aside a Whole week 
for this undertaking, that the scheme of my thoughts 
may not be broken and interrupted; and.I dare promise 
myself, if my readers will give me a week's attentidn, 
that this great city will be very much changed for the 
better dy next Saturday night. I shall endeavour to 
make what | say intelligible to ordinary capacities ; but 


if my readers meet with any paper that in some parts of 


it may be a little out of their reach, I would not have 
them discouraged, for they may assure themselves the 
next shall be much clearer, 

As the great and only end of these my speculations 
is to banish vice and ignorance out of the territories of 
Great Britain, I shall endeavour as much as possible to 
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establish among us n taste of polite writing It is with 
this vie w that I have endeavoured to set my readers right 
in several points relating to operas and tragedies ; and 
shall from time to time inipart my notions of comedy, 
as I think they may tend to its reſinement und perfec- 
tion. 1 find, by my bookseller, that these papers of 
criticism, with that upon humour, have met with a more 
kind reception than indeed I could have hoped for from 
such subjects; for this reason, I shall enter upon i, 
present undertaking with greater chearfulness. 2 

In this} ind one or two following papers; I'dhal} trace 
out the history of false wit, und distinguizh"the several 
kinds of it as they have prevailed in different ages of the 
world. This I think the more necessary at present, be- 
cause I observed there were attempts on foot last winter 
to revive some of those — modes of wit, that 
have been long exploded” out of the commonwealth of 
letters. There were several tatires and panegyrics hand- 
ed about in acrostic, by which means some of the most 
arrant undisputed blockheads about the town' began to 
entertain ambitious thoughts, and to set up for polite 
authors. I chall therefore deseribe at length those many 
arts of false wit, in which à writer does hot ew him- 
self a man of a beautiful genius, but of great industry. 

The first species of false wit which 1 have met with is 
very venerable for its antiquity, and has produced seve- 
ral pieces which have lived very near as long as the Iliad 
itself: I mean those short poems printed among the mi- 
nor Greek poets, which resemble the figure of an egg, 
a pair of wings, an ax, a shepherd's pipe, and an altar. 
As for the it is a little oval poem, and may not 
improperly be called a Scholar's Egg. I would endea- 
vour to hatch it, or in more intelligible language, to 
translate it into English, did not I find the interpreta- 
tion of it very difficult ; for the author seems to have 
been more intent ere of his poem than upon 
the sense of it. 

The Pair of Wings consist ue verny or rether 
feathers, every verse decreasing gradually in its measure 

13 according 
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_ according to its situation in the wing. The subject - 
it (as in the rest of the poems which follow) bears som 
remote aſſinity with the figure, for it n 
love, who is always painted with wings. 1, 

The Ax methinks would have been a good figure a 
lampoon, had the edge of it consisted of the most ga- 
tirical- parts of the work; but as it is in the original, 1 
take it to have been nothing else but the poesy of an a 
which was consecrated to Minznva, and was thought to 
have been the tame that Exxus made use of in the 
ing of the Trajan horse; which is a, hint I shall leave 

to the consideration of the critics. I am apt to think 
that the poey was written originally upon the xx, like 

those which our modern cutlers inscribe upon their 
knives; and that therefore the poesy otill remains in its 
ancient shape, though the ax itself is lost. 

The Shepherd's Pipe may be aaid to be full of mute 
for it is composed of nine different kinds of verse, which 
by their several lengths resemble the nine stope of the 
old musical Inetrument, that, is luise the cf g 
the pom. 

The Altar is inscribed with the epitaph, of Tnot.us 
the son of Hzoupa ; which, by the way, makes me be- 
lieve, that these false pieces of wit are much more an- 
cient than the authors to whom, they are generally 
ascribed; at least I will never be persuaded, that 80 fine 
a writer as TxEocRITUS could have been the __ 
any such simple works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in these per- 
formances who was not a kind of painter, or at 1.3 
designer. He was first of all to draw the out- line of 
the subject which he intended to write upon, and after- 
words conform the description to the figure of his zub- 
jet. The poetry was to contract or dilate itself ag- 
cording to the mould in which it was cast. In a w 
the verses were to be cramped or extended to the 
mensions of the frame that was prepared for them ; 2 
to undergo the fate of those persons whom the tyran 
Paoonvsrys used to lodge in his D 
| | ; h too 
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too short, he atretched them upon a-rack.; and if they 
were too long, chopped off a part of their legs, 2 
Sen Mee Rt Ie bed attend es toes BY, 
Mr. Davon hints at this obsolete kind of wit in one 
of the following, vers, in his Mac F:zexo ; which an 
English reader cannot yndergtand who does not ln] 
that there are those Jittle poems ahove mentioned in the 


shape of wings and altars,- Tim zin Yo ot veßden „ 


„bose forthy Command ; /, bl 9} crgis b 
Some peaceful-province in Jeryftic Dιgp . 

There mey ſt thou wings diaplay, eee 

Aud torture one. poor ward 3 thoumnd M, 
This fashion of false wit was revived by several poets 
of the last age, and in particular may be met with among. 
Mr. Hrnsnur's poems ; and, if I am not miataken, in 
the translation of DV BaxIAs., I do not remember any, 
other kind of work among the moderna which more. rey 
sembles the performances I have mentioned, than that. 
famous picture of King CxAanLes the Firat,. which, bas 
Ar in the lines ofthe 
face, and the hair of the head. When I was last at Ox- 
ford I perused one of the whiskers, and was reading the 
by reagon of the impatience of my friends and fellow- 
travellers, who all of them pressed to see such a piece 
of curiosity. 1 have since heard, that there is now an 
eminent writing-master in town, who has transcribed 
all the Old Testament in 2 fuli-bottomed periwig;-and 


if the faghion should introduce the thick kind of wigs, 
which were in vogue some few years ago, he promises 


4 


contain all the Apocrypha, H 925 of INT this w 
ing 


ginally for King WiLLian, 
books of Kings in the two forks of the — but 
that glorious monareh dying before the wig was finiched, 
there is a space loft in it for:the face of any ono thut has 
2 mind to purchase iii. 
But to return to our aneient poemsin picture. would 
humbly propose, for the denefit:of our modern amat- 
14 | terers 
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terers in poetry, that they would imitate their brethren 
among the ancients in those ingenious devices. I have 
communicated this thought to a young poeticaPloveriof 


my acquaintance, who intends to present his mistress 


with a copy of verses made" in the shape of her fan, 
and, if he us me true, has already finished the three 
first sticks of it. He has Hkewise promised me to get 
the measure of his mistress marriage finger, with a 
design to make a poesy in the fashion of a ring, which 
Shall exactly fit it. It is ce very easy to enlarge upon 


a good hint, that I do not question but my ingenious rea- 


ders will apply what T have said to many other particu- 
lars: and that we shall tee che town filled in a very little 
time with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, snuff-boxes, 
and the like female ornaments; I shall therefore conclude 
with a word of advice to those admirable Englich authors 
who call themselves Pinudaric writers, that they would 
apply themselves to this xind bf wit without loss of time, 
as being provided better tian * venue 3 * 
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would be a wit if he could; and notwithstanding pedants 
of a pretended depth and solidity are apt to decry the 
writingsof a polite author, as flasb and froth, they all 
of them-shew, upon occasion, that they would spare no 
e119] * pains. 
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pains to arrive;at.the character af those whom den 


seem to despise. For this reason we often find them 
endeavouring at works of fancy, which coat them inſi- 
nite pangs in the production. The truth of it is, a man 
had better be a galley-slave than a wit, were one to 


gain that title hy those elaborate trities which have been 
the inventions of such authors as were often mazters of s 


great learning, but no genius. * Dt 10 * 

In my last paper I — cut of these Fals 
Wits among the ancients, and in this shall give the rea- 
der two or three other species of them, that flourished 
in the same early ages of the world. The first I shall 


produce are the Lippogrammatists. or Leiter- droppers of 


antiquity, that would take an exception, without any 
reason, against some particular letter in the alphabet, 
60 as not to admit it once into a whole poem. One 
Tavrnioponvs was a great master in this kind of writ - 
ing. He composed an Odyssey or epic poem on the 
adventures of ULvsss, consisting of four and twenty 
books, having entirely banished the letter 4 from his 
first book, which was called Alpba, (as lucus a non Iu- 
cendo) because there was not an Alyba in it. His second 
the poet excluded the whole four and twenty letters in 
their turns, and shewed them, one nnn * 
he could do his business without them. 


It must have dean very pleneantte have cecn this poet | 
avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as another would 


A false quantity, and making his escape from it through 


the several Greek dialects, when he was pressed with it 


in any particular syllable. For the most apt and ele- 


gant word in the whole language was rejected, like a 
diamond with a flaw in it, if it appeared blemished with 
a wrong letter. I shall only observe upon this bead, 
that if the work I have here mentioned had been now 
extant, the Odyssey of Tur nion, in all probabi- 
lity, would have been quoted by our learned 
pedants, than the Odyssey of Hows. What a perpe- 
tual fund would it have been of obsolete words and 
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phrases, unusual barbarizms and rustieities, absurd opel. 
lings and complicated dialects ? I make no question but 
it would have been looked upon as on * 

luable treasuries of the Greek tongue. 

I find like wise among the ancients that ib 
kind of conceit, which the moderns distingulsh by the 
name of a rebus, that does not sink a letter, but a whole - 
word, by substituting a picture in its place. When 
Czsarwas one of the masters of the Roman mint, he pla- 
ced the figure of an elephant upon the reverse of the pub- 

lie money; the word Cd signifying- an elephant in 
the Punic language. This was artificially contri ved by 

Cs, because it was not lawful for a pri vate man to 
stamp his on figure upon the coin of the common- 
wealth, C1cxro,' who was 80 called from the founder - 
of his family, that was marked on the nose with alittle 

wen like a vetch, (which is Cicer in Latin) instead of- 
Maxcus TuLiius Cicero, ordered the words MAzcus 

TuLLivs, with a figure of a vetch at the end of them, 

to be inscribed on a public monument. This was done 

probably to shew that he was neither ashamed of his 

name or family, notwithstanding the envy of his con- 
petitors had often reproached him with both. In the 
same manner we read of a famous building that was 
marked in several parts of it with the figures of a'frog 
and a lizard; those words in Greek having been the 
names of the architects, who by the laws of their coun- 
try were never permitted to inscribe their own names 
upon their works. For the same reason, it is thought, 
that the fore-lock of the horse in the antique equestrian 
statue of Marcus AUREL1us, represents at -a distance 
the shape of an owl, to intimate the country of the sta- 
tuary, who, in all probability, was an Athenian. This 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among our own 
countrymen about an age or two ago, who did not prac- 
tise it for any oblique reason, as the ancignts above men- 
tioned, but purely for the sake of being witty. Among 
innumerable instances that may be given of this nature, 


nnn device of one Mr. NzwBEARY, 2 


find it mentioned by our learned Gans im his Re- 
mains. Mr. NzwazaRY, to represent his name by a 


picture, hung up at his door the sign of a yew-tree; that | 


had several berries upon it, and in the midsref them a 
great golden N hung upon a bough of the tree, "which, 
by the help of a little false spelling, made up the word 


N-EW-BERRY. 


I shall conclude this topic with a ee which has | 
been lately hewn out in free-stone, and erected over 


two of the portals of Blenheim-house, being the figure 
of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces u little cock. F 

the better understanding of which device, I must ac- 
quaint my English reader, that à cock has the misfortune 


to be called in Latin by the tame word that signiſies a 


Frenchman, as a lion is the emblem of the English na- 
tion. Such a device i in zo noble pile of building, looks 
like a pun in an heroic poem; and I am very sorry the 
truly ingenious architect would suffer the statuary to 
blemish his excellent plan with 60 poor a conceit. But 
I hope what I have said will 5 
and deliver him out of the lion's'paw.- 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of making 
an Echotalk sensibly, ind glye rational auswers. If this 
could be excusable in any writer, it would be in Oviy, 
where he introduces the Echo as a nymph, before she 
was worn away into nothing but a voice. learned 
Enasmus, though a man of wit and genius, has compo- 


sed a dialogue upon this ailly kind of device, and made 


use of an Echo who seems to have been à very extraor- 
dinary linguist, for she answers the person che talks with 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according-as she found 
the syllables which she was to repeat in any of those learn 
ed languages. Hyp1nras, in ridicule of this false kind 


of wit, has described Bavin bewailing the loss of his 


bear to a 80litary Echo, who is of great use to the poet 
in several distichs, as she does not only repeat after 
nnr 
rhymes, 


« Hy 
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% He:rag'd; and kept as heavy a coil aa 
Stout HzexcuLlzs for los of HYLasz ' 
1 Foreing the valleys to repeat 1 of nth 
The accents of his td tegret ; 75 | Iv42 thay! 
| Sar low of ba does conan have... OST 
That Echo from the hollow ground | 1 
His doleful wailings did resound 
More wistfully by many times, 5 
Than in small poets, play- foot rybhmes, 
| apr ns oper MO $7412 At 
; ** To answer to int'rogatories, „ 7 FAR Or IAR 
0 8 And most unconscionably depose ; 47 1964 e 
. Things df which che aorbiag eee 4 + 11h 
And when she has said al} ehe can ay, ; wth es 
Tis wreated to the lover's fancy. _ 1 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked BzviN, Ke 
Art thou fled to m Ec Ho, ruin? 
I thought th' hadst scorn'd to budge a step 9 
For fear. © (Quoth TEA ILY gaps van wy 
Am I not here to take thy part! i es 
. Then what has quell'd thy stubborn heart 7 14:49 
Have these bones rattled, and this head & 5 
So often-in thy quarrel bled ? | ET 
Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, 
For thy dear take. (Quoth che) Mum bu 
Think'st thou *twill not be laid i“ th“ dich, 
Thou turn'd'st thy back? (Quoth Ec hO) puh, 
To run from those th hadst overcome 
Thus cowardly ? (Quoth Ec HO) aun. 
But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too as thine enemy? | | 
Or if thou hast no thought of me, | 1 
Nor what I have endur'd for thee ; ; ' 
Yet shame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail: 
For who would grudge to spend his blood in 
His honour's cauae (Quoth he) a pudding. 
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orennnte kinds o Lone wit that vanished i in the re. 
fined ages of the world, discovered themselves Again in 
the times of monkish ignorance. 


As the monks were the masters of at that little learn- 


ing which was then extant, and had their whole lives 
entirely disengaged from business, it is no wonder that 
:everal of them, who wanted genius for higher perfor- 


mances, employed many hours in the composition of 


such tricks in writing, as required much time and little 
capacity. I have seen half the Aneid turned into Latin 
rhymes by one of the beauz exprits of that dark age; 
who says in his preface to it, that the Aueid wanted no- 
thing but the sweets of ryhme to make it the most per- 
fect work in its kind. I have likewise seen an hymn in 
hexameters to the Virgin Maxy, which filled a whole 
book, though it consisted but of the exht TOYS 
words. 
h Tot; tibi, nant, Virgo, Jotes, quot, Ader, cxele,, 4 
Thou hast as many virtues, O Virgin, as there are stan inkeaven.* 
The poet rung the changes upon these eight several 


words, and by that means made his vertes almost as nu- 
merous as the virtues and the stars which they celebrat- 


ed. ——— —— 


Inh de 456111 waa abe e * 
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pieces of fulse wit, but enriched the world with inven- 
tions of their own. It was to this age that 'we owe the 
production of anagrams, wich is nothing else but a 
transmutation of one word into another, or the turn- 
ing of the same set of letters into different words; 
which may change night into day, or black into White, 
if CuAxcx, who is the goddess that presides over these 
sorts of composition, shall so direct. I remember a 
witty author, in allusion to this kind of writing, calls 
his rival, who (it seems) was distorted, and had his limbs 


get in places that did not properly n to 2 the 


anagram of a man. | 
When the Anagrammatist takes a name to work 
upon, he considers it at first as a mine not broken up, 
which will not shew the treasure it contains, till he 
shall have spent many hours in the, search of it; for i 
is his business to find out one word that conceals i Soul 
in another, and to, examine the letters in all the variety 
of stations in which they can possibly be ranged. I 
have heard of a gentleman who, when this kind of wit 
was in fashion, endeavoured to gain his mistress' s 
by it. She was one of the finest women of her age, 
and known by the name of the lady Maxy Boon. The 
lover not being able to make any thing of Maxy, by 
certain liberties indulged to this kind of writing, con- 
verted it into Mor L; and after having shut himself up 
ot half a year, with indefatigable 2 produced 
un anagram. Upon the presenting it to his mistress 
who was a little vexed in her heart to seb herself de: 
graded into Mot. Boon, she told him, to his infinite 
surprise, that he had mistaken her giruame, for 1425 it 
was ne Boon, dut Bonun. l 
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which indeed had been very much impaired by that con · 
tinual application he bad given to his anagram. 


The acrostic was probably invented about the same 
time with the anagram, though it is impossible to de- 
cide whether the inventor of the one or the other were 


the greater blockhead. The simple acrostic is nothing 


but the name or title of a person, or thing, made out 
of the initial letters of several verses, and by that means 
written, after the manner of the Chinese, in a perpen- 


dicular line. But besides these, there are compound acros- 


tics, when the principal letters stand two or three deep. 
J have seen some of them where the verges have not 
only been edged by a name at each extremity, bat have 
had the same running down u n 
middle of the poem. 


There is another near relation of — | 


acrostics, which is commonly called a chronogram. 


This kind of wit appears very often on many modern 


medals, especially those of Germany, when they repre- 
sent in the inscription the year in which they were coin · 
ed. Thus we see on a medal of Gusravus ADoLenvs the 
following words, CunlsrVs Do NO TalV Mr Vs. 
If you take the pains to pick the figures out of the se- 
veral words, and range them in their proper order, you 


will find they amount to MDCxxv11, or i627, the year 
in Which the medal was stamped: for as some of the 
letters distinguish themselves from the rest, and over- 
top their fellows, they are to be considered in a double 
capacity, both as letters and as figures. Y our laborious 
German wits will turn over a whole dictionary for one 
of these ingenious devices. A man would think they 


were searching after an apt classical term, but instead of 
that they are looking out a word, that has an L. an 
ora Din it. When therefore we meet with any 
these inscriptions, We are not so much to look in them 
for the thought, as for the year of the Jaun ad 
The bouts, rimes were the favourites uf the French 


nation for a whole, CARES that at a time "wy 
p 8 


it abounded ness learning. They were 6 Unt ar | 
words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by another 


hand, and given to a poet, who was to make a poem to 


the rhymes in the same order that they were placed up- 
on the list: the more uncommon the rhymes were; the 
more extraordinary was the genius of the poet that 
could accommodate his verses to them. I do not know 


any greater instance of the decay of wit and 


among the French (which generally follows the declen- | 


sion of empire) than the endeavouring to restore this, 


foolish kind of wit. If the reader will be at the trouble 


to see examples of it, let him look into the new Mercure 
Gallant; where the author every month gives a list of 
rhymes to be filled up by the ingenious, in order to be 

communicated to the public in the Mercure for the ue - 
ceeding month. That for the month of PORT lat, 
which now lies before me, is as. follows: 
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One would be amazed to see so learned a man as M- 


—— aA CGI 
| lowing passage: (th PP 


„ Monsieur de la — han told me, that he ne- 


a ver knew what he was going to write when he took his 


pen into his hand; but that one sentence always pro- 
duced another. For my own part, I never knew what 
I should write next when I was making verses. In 
the first place, I got all my rhymes together, and was 
afterwards perhaps three or four months in filling them 


up. 1 00 day shewed Monsieur GounAup a compo- 
3 sition 
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position of this nature, in which, among others, I had 
made use of the four following rhymes, AMARYLLIS, 
PayLLIs, Maxx, Anxx, desiring him to give me hig 
opinion of it. He told me immediately, that my verses 
were good for nothing. And upon my asking his rea- 
zon, he said, because the rhymes are too common; and 
for that reason, easy to be put into verse. Marry, says 
I, if it be 80, I am very well rewarded for all the pains 


I have been at. But by Monsieur GongAup's leave, 


notwithstanding the severity of the criticism, the verses 
were good.” Vid. MtxAGtana.* Thus far the learned 
Menace, whom I have translated word for word. 


The first occasion of these boutes rimez made them | 
in some manner excusable, as they were tasks Which 


the French ladies used to impose on their lovers. But 
when a grave author, like him above mentioned, tasked 


ding could there be any thing more ridiculous? Or 


not one be apt to believe that the author played 
booty, and (id not make his list of rhymes till he had 
finished his poem ? 


I chall only add, that this piece of falze wit has been 


finely ridiculed by Monsieur SanAsIx, in a poem in- 
l 
Bouts Rimes, 

I must 8ubjoin to this last kind of wit the double 


rbymes, which are used in doggerel po#try; and gene- 


rally applauded by ignorant readers. If the thoughtof 


the couplet in such compositions is good, the rhyme 
adds little to it ; and if bad, it will not be in the power 
of the rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that great 
numbers of those who admire the incomparable Hu- 
DIBRAS, do it more on account of these doggerel 


rer 9 g 


I am sure I have heard the 


« Pulpit, drum eccleziantic, 
Was beat with fiat, . ar and - 
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There was an ancient tage philosopher F od 
Who had read ALzxAnDEr Ross over,” Nn 


more frequently quoted, than the fe piece of hun 


| the whole poem. 
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Non equidem studeo, bullatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgescat, dare pongus idonea fumo. 

PERS, Ar. 1 
« 'Tis not indeed my talent to engage „ 
In lofty trifles, xx e 


With wind and noise. 
DRYDEN, 


PUNS. 
THERE is no kind of false wit which has been #0 te. 
commended by the practice of all ages, as that which 
consists in a jingle of words, and is comprehended un- 
der the general name of Punning. It is indeed impos- 
sible to kill a weed, which the soil has a natural dispo- 


sition to produce. The seeds of punning are in the 


minds of all men; and though they may be subdued by 
reason, reflection, and good sense, they will be very 


apt to shoot up in the greatest genius that is not broken 


and cultivated by the rules of art. Imitation is natural 
to us, and when it does not raise the mind to poetry, 


N painting, music, or other more noble arts, it often breaks 


out in puns and quibbles. 
ARISTOTLE, in the eleventh chapter of his book of 
rhetoric, describes two or three kinds of puns, which 


he calls paragrams, among the beauties of good writing, 


and produces instances of them out of some of the great- 


* 
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etauthors in the Greek tontzue. Cichne has prinkled 
zeveral of his works With puns, and in his book where 
he lays down the rules of oratory, quotes abundance of 
sayings as pieces of wit, which also upon examination 
prove arrant puns. But the age in which the pun chiefly 


flourished, was in the reign of King Jans the First. 


That learned monarch” was himself a tolerable punster, 


and made very few bishops or privy-counsellors that | 


had not some time or other signalized themselves by a 
clinch or a conundrum. It was therefore in this age 
that the pun appeared with pomp and dignity. It had 
before been admitted into merry speeches and ludicrous 
compositions, but was now delivered with great gravity 


from the pulpit, or pronounced in the most solemn man- 


ner at the council-table, The greatest authors, in their 
most serious works, made frequent use of puns. The 


cermons of Bishop AvW and the tragedies of Syarxx- 


$PEARE are full of them. The sinner was punned into 


repentance by the former, as in the latter nothing is more 


usual than to see an — — for a 
dozen lines together. 

I must dd i Mee Fest authorities, We 
have given a kind of tanction to this piece of false wit, that 
all the writers of rhetoric have treated of punning with 
very great respect, and divided the several kinds of it 
into hard names, that are reckoned among the figures of 
speech, and recommended as ornaments'in discourse. 
I remember a country schoolmaster of my acquaintance 
told me once, that he had been'in company with a gen- 


tleman whom he looked upon to be the greatest para- 


grammatist among the moderns. Upon enquiry, I found 


the famous punster; and desiring him to give me some 
account of Mr. Swav's conversation, he told me that 
he generally talked in the paranomasia, that he some- 


times gave into the plore, but that in mn 


he shined most in the antanatlasis; '* 


I must not here omit, brd fanove enivereity'of . 


12 land 


my learned friend had dined that day with Mr. Swan, 
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land was formerly very much infested with puns; but 
whether or no this might not arise from the ſens and 
marshes in which it was situated, and which are now 
drained, I must leave to the determination of more ckil 
ful naturalists. 

After this short history ef punning, one would wonder 
how it should be 80 entirely banisbed out of the learn- 
ed world as it is at present, especially since it had found 
a place in the writings of the most ancient polite au- 
thors. To account for this we must consider, that the 
| first race of authors, who were the great heroes in wri- 
ting, were destitute of all rules and arts of criticiom ; 
and for that reason, though they excel later writers in 
greatness of genius, they fall short of them in accuracy 
and correctness. The moderns cannot reach their beau- 
ties, but can avoid their imperfections. When the 
world was furnished with these authors of the first emi- 
nence, there grew up another set of writers, who gain» 
ed themselves a reputation by the remarks which they 
made on the works of those who preceded them. It 
vas one of the employments of these secondary authors, 
to distinguish the several kinds of wit by terms of art, 
and to consider them as more or less perfect, according 
as they were founded in truth. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that even such authors as ISoc RATES, PlA ro, and 
Cicero, should have such little blemishes as are not to 
be met with in authors of -a much inferior character, 
who have written since those several blemishes were 
discovered. I do not find that there was a proper sepa- 
ration made between puns and true wit by any of the 
ancient authors, except QUINTILIAN and LonGINUS- 
But when this distinction was once settled, it was very 
natural for all men of sense to agree in it. As for the 
revival of this false wit, it happened about the time of 
the revival of letters; but as son as it was once dete 
ed, it immediately vanished and disappeared. At the 
same time there is no question, but as it has gunk in 
N dere in another, it will again e 
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in some distant period of time; as pedantry and igno- 
rance shall prevail upon wit and sense. And, to speak 
the truth, I do very much apprehend, by some of the 


last winter's productions, which had their sets of admi- 


rers, that our posterity will in à few years degenerate 


into a race of punsters : at least, à man may be very ex- | 


cusable for any apprehensions of this kind, that has seen 


acrostics handed about the town with great secrecy and 


applause ; to which I must also add a little epigram call- 
ed the Witches Prayer, that fell into verse when it was 
read either backward or forward, excepting only that it 
cursed one way, and blessed the other. When one sees 
there are actually such pains-takers among our British 


wits, who can tell what it may end in? If we must lash / 


one another, let it be with the manly strokes of wit and 
satire; for I am of the old philosopher's opinion, that if 
I must suffer from one or the other, I would rather it 
should be from the paw of a lion, than the hoof of an ass. 
I do not speak this out of any spirit of party. There is 
a most crying dulness on both sides. I have seen Tory 


Acrostics and Whig Anagrams, and do not quarrel with 


either of them, because they are Whigs or Tories, but 
because they are Anagrams and Acrostics. - - 
But to return to punning. | Having pursued the 1 


tory of a pun, from its original to its downfal, I shall 


here define it to be a conceit arising from the use of two 
words that agree in the sound, but differ in the sense. 


The only way therefore to try a piece of wit, is to trans- 
late it into a different language. If it bears the test, you 


may pronounce it true; but if it vanishes in the experi- 


ment, you may conclude it to have been a pun. In short, 


one may tay of a pun, as the countryman described his 


nightingale, that it is vor & præterea nibil, a ound, and 
nothing but a sound. On the contrary, one may repre- 


sent true wit by the description which Anwrzxxrus 


makes of à fine woman; when she is dressed, she is beau- 


tiful ; when she js undrecced he is braut, or as Ma- 


us » . * 
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4 sound judgment is the ground of writing well.” 


| | ROSCOMMON. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WIT AND JUDGMENT, ur 
WIT AND TRUE WIT. | 


i 4c 9/1 OT 145. wean? 
MR. LOCKE has an admirable reflection upon the dif- 
ference of wit and judgment, whereby he endeavours to 
shew the reason why they are not always the talents of 
the same person. His words are as follow. And hence, 
perhaps, may be given some reason of that common ob- 
vervation, that men who have a great deal of wit, and 
prompt memories, have not always the clearest judgment, 
or deepest reason. For wit lying most in the asgem- 
blage of ideas, and putting those together with quickness 
and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and 
agreeable visions in the fancy ; judgment, on the con- 
trary, lies quite on the other side, in separating carefully 
one from another, ideas wherein can be found the least 
difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude, ' 
and by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a 
way of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and al- 
lusion ; wherein, for the most part, lies that entertain- 
ment and pleasantry of wit, which strikes so. lively on 
the fancy, and is therefore so acceptable to all pos. 


Dressed che is beautiful, undressed she is Beauty's self.“ 


C 


This is, I think, the best and most philosophical ac- _ 
count that I have ever met with of wit, which generally, 


though not always, consists in such a resemblance and 
congruity of ideas as this author mentions. I shall only 
add to it, by. way of explanation, that every regem- 


blance of ideas is not that which we call wit, unless it be os by 


such an one that gives delight and surprise to the reader. 
These two properties seem essential to wit, more par- 
ticularly the last of them. In order therefore that the 
resemblance in the ideas be wit, it is necessary that the 


ideas should not lie too near one another in the nature 
of things; for where the likeness is obvious; it gives no 


surprise. To compare one man's singing to that of 
another, or to represent the whiteness of any obje& 

that of milk and snow, or the variety of its colours 

those of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, unless be- 
sides this obvious resemblance, there be 8ome further con- 
gruity discovered in the two ideas, that is capable of giving 
the reader some surprise. Thus when a poet tells us the 
bosom of his mistress is as White as mow, there is no. 
wit in the comparison; but. when he adds with a sigh, it 
is as cold too, it then grows into wit, Every reader's 
memory may supply him with innumerable instances of 


the same nature. For this reason, the similitudes in | 


heroic poets, who endeayour rather to fill the mind with 


great conceptions, than to divert it with uch as are new 


and surprising, have seldom any thing in them that can 


be called wit. Mr. Locxs's account of wit, with this 


short explanation, comprehends most of the species of 


wit, as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, enigmas, mot- 
tos, parables, fables, dreams, visions, dramatic writings, | 
burlesque, and all the methods of allusion, There are 
14 zoever they may. 


many other pieces of wit (h 


appear at first aight from * oregoing description) 


which upon examination will be found to agree with it. 


As true wit generally consists in this resemblance and 
congruity of ideas, false 2 chiefly consists in the re- 
semblance and congruity sometimes of single letters, 5 


14 
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in anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and acrostics : 
sometimes of syllables, as in echoes and doggerel ryhmes: 
sometimes of words, as in puns and quibbles : and some- 
times of whole sentences or poems, cast into the figures 
of eggs, axes, or altars: nay, some carry the notion of 
wit so far, as to ascribe it even to external mimicry ; 
and to look upon a man as an ingenious person, that can 
resemble the tone, posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, and 
elbe wit in the resemblance of words, according to che 
foregoing instances; there is another kind of wit which 
consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, and partly in 
the resemblance of words, which for distinction sake I 
shall call mixt wit. This kind of wit is that which 
abounds in CowLEY, more than in any author that ever 
wrote. Mr. WaLLz has likewise a great deal of it. 
Mr. Duvoxx is very sparing in it. Mir rox had a ge- 
nius much above it. Syzxsen is in the same class with 
Mir ron. The Italians, even in their epic poetry, are 
full of it. Monsieur BorLzav, who formed himself up- 
on the ancient poets, has every where rejected it with 
scorn. If we look after mixt wit among the Greek wri- 
ters, we shall find it no where but in the epigrammatists. 
There are indeed some strokes of it in the little poem 
ascribed to Mus vs, which by that, as well as many 
other marks, betrays itself to be a modern composition. 
If we look into the Latin writers, we find none of -this 
mixt wit in Viseit, Luczetivs, or CaTULLUs ;' very 
little in Hoxacs, but a great deal of it in om an 
scarce any thing else in MARTIAL, | 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wie 10 | 
choose one instance which may be met with in all the 
writers of this class. The passion of love in its nature 
has been thought to resemble fire; for which reason Ws: 
words fire and flame are made use of to signify love. 

The witty poets therefore have taken an NG 
from the double meaning of the word fire, to make an 
infinite number of witticiams. Co wir en, 

| col 
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cold regard of his mistress's eyes, and at the tame time 
their power of producing love in him,” considers them as #l 
burning-glasses made of ice; and finding himself able to * 
live in the greatest extremities of love, concludes the tor- 
rid zone to be habitable. When his mistress has read his 
letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to the fire, 
he desires her to read it over a second time by love s flames. 
When she weeps, he wishes it were inward heat that dis. 
tilled those drops from the limbec. When she is absent, | 
he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty degrees nearer the 
pole than when she is with him. His ambitions love is a 
fire that naturally mounts upwards; his happy love'is the , 
beams of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him sleep, it is a flame that sends 
up no smoke; when it is opposed by counsel and advice, 
5 a fire that rages the more by the winds blowing upon 
pon the dying of a tree in which he had cut his loves, 
bo serves that his written flames had burnt up and 
' withered the tree. When he resolves to give over his 
passion, he tells us that one burnt like” him for ever 
dreads the fire. His heart is an tna, that instead of 
Vour.can's shop incloses Ovyry's forge in it.” His endea- 
vouring to drown his love in wine, is throwing vilupon 
the fire. He would insinuate to his mistress, that the | PLS 
fire of love, like that of the sun (which produces 60 e 
many living creatures) should not only warm, but beget. 1 
Love in andther place, cooks pleasure at his fire. Some- 
times the poet's heart is frozen in every breast, and 
sometimes scorched in every eye. Sometimes he is 
drowned in tears, and burnt in love, mia on 
fire in the middle of the sea. | ; 

The reader may observein every one of theseinstances, 1 
that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with those of love: 4 
and in the same sentence speaking of it both as a passion x 
and as real fire, surprises the reader with those seeming 4: 1 
resemblances or contradictſons, that make up all the wit uy 
in this kind of writing. Mixt Wit, therefore, is a com- EY 
position of Pun and True Wit, and is more or dess per- | 

fee, 
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fe, as the resemblance lies in the ideas or in the 
Its foundations are laid partly in falsebood and partly j in 
truth; reason puts in her claim for one half of it, and 
extravagance for the other. The only province there- - | 
fore for this kind of wit, is epigram, ar those little oc- 
casional poems, that in their own nature are nothing else 
but a tissue of epigrams. I cannot conclude this head 
of Mizt Wit, without owning that the admirable poet, 
out of whom I have taken the examples of it, had as 
much true wit as any author that ever writ; and indeed 
' all other talents of an extraordinary genius. 

It may he expected, since I am upon this guhject, 
that I should take notice of Mr. Darrxx's definition of 
wit; which, with all the deference that. is due to the 
Judgment of so great a man, is not so properly a defini- 
tion of wit, as of good writing in general. Wit, as 
he defines it, is © a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the subject. If this be a true definition of 
wit, I am apt to think that Evozip was 'the greatest 
wit that ever set pen to paper. It is certain there never 
was a greater propriety of words and thoughts adapted 
to the subject, than what that author has made use of 
in his Elements. I shall only appeal to my reader, if 
this definition agrees with any notion he has of wit. 
If it be a true one, I am sure Mr. Davos was not only. 
a better poet, but a greater wit than Mr. CowLey ; and 
V1rG1L a much more facetious man than either Ovi or 
MARTIAL. 

Bovunovurs, whom I look upon to ho the most 
trating of all the French critics, has taken pains to shew, 
that it is impossible for any thought to be beautiful 
which is not just, and has not its foundation in the na- 
ture of things; that the basis of all wit is truth; an, 
that no thought can be valuable, of which good sense is 
not the ground-work. Boizzau has endeavoured to 
inculcate the same notion in several parts of his writings 
both in prose and verse. This is that natural way of 
writing, that beautiful simplicity, which we so much 


: 


admire in the compositions of the ancients ; and which 
no body deviates from, but those who want strength of 
genius to make a thought shine in its on natural beau; 
ties. Poets who want this strength of genius to give 


that majestic simplicity to nature, which we 80 much 


admire in the works of the ancients, are forced to hunt 
after foreign ornaments, and not to let any piece of wit 


of what kind soever escape them. I look upon these 
writers as Goths in poetry, who like those in architec- 
ture, not being able to come up to the beautiful simpli- 


city of the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured 
to supply its place with all the extravagancies of an ir- 


regular fancy. Mr. Day makes a very handsome 


observation on Qv1D's writing a letter from Dino to 
Exxas, in the following words: „ Ovin (says he, 
speaking of Vir61L's fiction of Dino and Axeas) takes it 

r him, even in the same age, and makes an ancient 
heroine of Vinert's new- created Dino; dictates a letter 
for her just before her death to the ungrateful fugitive, 
and very unluckily for himself, is for measuring a sword 
with a man so much superior. in force to him on the 
tame subject. I think I may be judge of this, because 
I have translated both. The famous author of the Art 


of Love has nothing of his own; he borrows all from 


a greater master in his own. profession, and which is 


worse, improves nothing which he finds. Nature fails 
him, and being forced to his old shift, he has recourse to 
witticism. This passes indeed with his soft admirerz, 
and give him the preference to V1RG1L in their esteem. 

Were not I supported by so great an authority as 
that of Mr. Davpzxs, I should not venture to observe, 
that the taste of most of our English poets, as well 


as readers, is extremely Gothic. He quotes Mon- 
sieur Sonn ls for a three - fold distinction of the rea- 
ders of poetry: in the first of which he comprehends 
the rabble of readers, whom he does not treat as such 
with regard to their quality, but to their numbers and 


the coarseness of their taste. His words are as follow: 


6c Sens 


men, we know already who would carry it. But though 
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« SzxorATs has distinguished the readers of poetry, ge- 
cording to their capacity of judging, into three classes. 
[He might have said the same of writers too, if he had 
pleazed.)] In the lowest form he places those whom he 
calls les petits esprits, such things as are our upper-gallery _ 
- aullience in a play-house ; who like nothing but the husk 
and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, 

before solid sense and elegant expression. These are mob 
readers, If VInoII and Maxrratr stood for parliament- 


they made the greatest appearance in the field, and ery the 
loudest, the best on it is, they are but a sort of French 
Huguenots, or Dutch boors, brought over in herds, but 
not naturalized ; who have not lands of two pounds per 
annum in Parnassus, and therefore are not privileged 
to poll, Their authors are of the same level, fit to 
represent them on a mountebank's stage, or to be mas- 
ters of ceremonies in a bear- garden: yet these are they 
who have the most admirers. But it often happens, to 
their mortification, that as their readers improve their 
stock of sense (as they may by reading better hooks, 
and by conversation with men of Judgment) _ un 
forsake them. | 
I must not dismiss this subject without observing, 
that as Mr. Locks in the passage above-mentioned has 
discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so there is 
another of à quite contrary nature to it, which does 
likewise branch itself out into several kinds. For not 
only the resemblance, but the opposition of ideas, does 
very often produce wit; as I could shew in several little 
points, turns, and antitbeses, that 1 poesibly _ 
upon in some future 8 | 
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Undique collatis membris,. ut turpiter ar ns 
Dezinat in piscem mulier formosa superne; | A b. | 
Spectatum admiasi risym teneatis amici? 


Credits, Puente iati tabule, fors librum | my 
Persimilem, cujus, * nan 
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A handzome women with a fiah's hit 
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1 « or limbs of beast, of the most different K,, 

u Cover'd with feathers of all sorts of birds; , 

| ® Wou'd you not ugh, and think the palace u 180 

Trust me that book is as ridiculous, / | ning 

| | © Whore incoherent stile, Nhe sick men's dů!ꝛu dn 
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DREAM ABOUT TRUE AND Ae Wir, | 
| Free 121 19 
IT is very hard for the mind to dizengage itself from a 
zuhject in which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be rising of themselves from time to time, | 
though we give them no encouragement; as the toss- 
ings and fluctuations of the sea continue geyeral hours | 75 
after the winds are laid. - 1TH 
| It. is to this that, 1 impute my lest night's dream. or RI 
vision, which formed into one continued allegory the 1 
several schemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or true, 


that have been the svbje of my late papers. Lf 


rted into a country that was 
nchantments governed by the | 
goddess 


Methought I was trans 
filled with prodigies and 


— 
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JOS, of Far.sxyoop, and intitled the Region of False 
Wit. There was nothing in the fields, the woods, and 
the rivers, that appeared natural. Several of the trees 
blossomed in leaf gold, some of them produced bone- 
lace, and some of them precious stones. The fountains 
bubbled in an opera tune, and were filled with stage, 
wild-boars, and mermaids that lived among the waters; 
at the same time that dolphins and several kinds of flsh 
played upon the banks, or took their pastime in the 
meadows. The birds had many of them golden beaks, 
and human voices. The flowers perfumed the air with 
smells of incense, ambergrease, and pulvillios ;* and 
were 80 interwoven with one another, that they grew 
up in pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
sighs and messages of distant lovers. As I was walk- 
ing to and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I could not 
forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon the several 
wonders which lay before me, when, to my great sur- 
prise, I found there were artificial echoes in my walk, 
that by. repetitions of certain words which 1 spoke, 
agreed with me, or contradicted me; in every thing I 
said. In the midst of my conversation with these invi- 
sible companions, I discovered in the centre of a very 
dark grove a monstrous fabric built after the Gothia 
manner, and covered with innumerable devices in that 
barbarous kind of sculpture. I immediately went up to 
it, and found it to be a kind of heathen temple conse- 
crated to the god of Dor rss. Upon my entrance 1 
saw the deity of the place dressed in the habit bf 3 
monk, with a book in one hand, and a rattle in the 
other. Upon his right hand was Id nusrur, with a 
lamp burning before her; and on his left Capnicr, 
with a monkey sitting on her shoulder. Before his feet 
there stood an altar of a very odd make, which, as 1 
afterwards found, was shaped in that manner to com- 
ply with the insctiption that surrounded it. Upon the 


altar there lay several offerings of any wings, a and ee, 
cut 


* Sweet scents. 
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cut in paper, and inseribed with'verses: © The temple 


was filled with votaries, who applied themselves to dif- 


ferent diversions, as their fancies directed them. In 
one part of it I saw a regiment of Anagrams, who were 


continually in motion, turning to the right or to the 


left, facing about, doubling their rarks, shifting their 
stations, and throwing themselves into all the 1 


and counter-marches of the mn, per- , 


plexed exercise. © 


Not far from these was a body of Acrosties, mode vp 


of very disproportioned persons. It was disposed into 


three columns, the officers planting themselves in a line 
on the left hand of each column. The officers were all of 


them at least six feet high, and made three rows of very 


proper men; but the common soldiers, who filled up the 


and $carecrows, that one could hardly look upon them 
without laughing. There were behind the Acrostics two 


or three files of Chronograms, which differed only from 


the former, as their officers were equipped (like the fi- 

gure of Time) with an hour-glass in one hand, and a 

scythe in the other, and took their posts 

among the private men whom they commanded. 
In the body of the temple, and before the very face of 

the deity, methought I ta the phantom of 'Tzxyeyno- 

bonus, the lipogrammatist, engaged in a ball with four- 


and- twenty persons, who pursued him by turns through 
all the intricacies aud labyrinths — og _ | 


without being able to overtake him. 


Odserving several to be very” deohrarhiaghranterny ons | 


of the temple, 1 enquired into what they were doing, 
and found there was in that quarter the great magazine 
of Rebusses. These were several things of the most 
different natures tied up in bundles, and thrown upon 
one another in heaps like faggots. You might behold 
an anchor, 'a night-rail, and 4 hobby-horse bound up 


together. One of the workmen seeing me very much 


—  ——— 
in 


in several of those bundles, and that he would explain 
them to me if I pleased; I thanked him for his civility, 
but told him I was in very great haste at that time. As 
I was going out of the temple, I observed in one corner 
of it a cluster of men and women laughing very heartily, 
and diverting themselves at a game of Crambo. I heard 
several Double Rhymes inn them, ane 
a great deal of mirtn. 

Not far from — another ant of 9 
engaged at a diversion, in which the whole jest was to 
mistake one person for another. To give occasion for 
these ludicrous mistakes, they were divided into pairs, 
every pair being covered from head to foot with the 
aame kind of dress, though perhaps there was not the 
least resemblance in their faces. By these means an ald 
man was sometimes mistaken for a boy, a woman for a 
man, and a black-a- moor for an European, which very 
often produced great peals of laughter. These I guene- 
ed to be a party of Puns. But being very desirous to 
get out of this world of magick, which had almost turn- 
ed my brain, I left the temple, and crossed over the 
fields that lay about it with all the speed I could make. 
I was not gone far, before I heard the sound of trumpets 
and alarms, which seemed to proclaim the march of an 
enemy; and as I afterwards found, was in reality what 
I apprehended it. There appeared at a great distance a 
very shining light, and, in the midst of it, a person af a 
most beautiful aspect: her name was Tnurn. On her 
right hand there marched a male deity, who bore ggveral 
quivers on his shoulders, and grasped several arrows in 
his hand: his name was Wir. The approach of these 
two enemies filled all the territories of Faisz War with 
an unspeakable consternation, insomuch that the goddess 
of those regions appeared in person upon her frontiers, 
with the several inferior deities, and the different bodies 
of forces Which I had before seen in the temple, who 
were now drawn up in array, and prepared to give their 
foes a warm reception, As the march of the — 
\ | 
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bordered upon the Regions of FalennooO to draw their WIFE. 1 
„ 
guard as neuters, and attend the issue of the combat. 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers of the 
enchanted region, which I have before described, were 
inhabited by the species of Minn Wir, who made a 
in an army. They were men whose bodies were tuck © 
full of darts, and women whose eyes were burning glasses: 
men that had hearts of fire, and women that had breasts 
of snow. It would be endless to describe several mon- 
sters of the like nature, that composed this great army ; 
which immediately fell asunder, and divided itself into 
two parts, the one half throwing themselves behind the 
banners of Tnorn, and the n . those of 
FalsgnOOb. 

rr "aL LO 
and advanced 8ome paces before the front of her army ; 
but as the dazzling light which flowed from Tura be- 
gan to shine upon her, abe faded ingensibly ; incomuch 
that in a little space che looked rather like an huge phan- 
tom, than a real substance. At length, as the goddees 
of Tnors approached still nearer to her, che fell away 
entirely, and vanished amidet the brightness of her pre- $i. 
ence ; $0 that there did not remain the least trace or im- \. 1 
7... OT NOLETNES | . a ; 
seen. 7." 
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and the stars go out one after another, till the whole he- 
misphere is extinguished; such was the vanishing of the | | 
goddess: and not only of the goddess herself, but of the e 
whole army that attended her, which sympathized with We 
their leader, and. ahrunk into nothing, in proportion as LY 
the goddess disappeared. At the ame time the whole WO 2 
and the wild beasts to the woods, the fountains reco- "VN 
c I 
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wess teten W the whole 
face of nature its true and genuine appearance. Though 
I till continued asleep, I fancied myself as it were awak- 
_ ened out of a dream, when I saw this region of prodi+ 
gies restored towoods and rivers, fields and meadows, 4 
Upon the removal of that wild scene of 'wonders, 
which had very much disturbed my imagination, I took 
a full survey of the persons of Wir and Tnurx: for in- 
deed it was impossible to look upon the first, without 
seeing the other at the same time. There was behind 
them a strong compact body of figures. - The genius of 
Henorick, PotTRY. appeared with a sword in her hand, 
and a laurel on her head. /TRAGEDY was crowned with 
cypress, and covered with robes dipped in blood. Sar 
TIRE had-smiles in her look, and a dagger under her 
ment, RgzTozzck was known by her thunderbolt; 
Comedy by her mask. After several other figures, Er- 
GRAM marched up in the rear, who had been posted there 
at the beginning of the expedition, that he might not re- 
volt to the enemy, whom he was suspected to fuvour in 
his heart. I was very much awed and delighted with - 
the appearance of the god of Wir; t there was something 
80 amiable, and yet so piercing in his looks, as inspired 
me at once with love and terror. As I was gazing on 
him, to my unspeakable joy he took a quiver of arrows. 
from his shoulder, in order to make me a prevent of it; 
but as I was reaching out my hand to receive it of him, I 
knocked it against a chair, and by that means awaked. 
| 1,4 7 az 8. 
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THE 3 we commit in the conduct 


of our lives, we are led into by the foroe of fazhion, In- 


stances might be given, in which. a prevailing custom 
makes us act against the rules of nature, law, and com- 
mon- sense; but at present I Shall conſine my conside - 
ration to the effect it has upon men's minds, dy looking 
into our behaviour when it is the fashion to go into 
mourning. The custom of representing the grief we 
have for the loss of the dead by our habita, certainly had 


its rise from the real sorrow of such as were td much 


distressed to take the proper care they ought of their 
dress. By degrees it prevailed; that aueh as had this in- 
ward oppression upon their minds, made an apology for 
not joining with the rest of the world in their ordinary 
diversions by a dress suited to their condition. This 
therefore was at first assumed by such only as were un- 
der real distress; to whom it was a relief that they had 


nothing about them $0 light and gay as to be ixksome to 


the gloom and melancholy of their inward reflectiona, or 
that might misrepresent them to others. Im process of 
time this laudable distinction of the sorrowful was lost, 
and mourning is now worn by heirs and widows,.,, You 
zee nothing but magnificence and solemnity in the equi- 
page of the relict, and an air of from servitude in 
the pomp of a son who has lost a wealthy father. This 


g Lal sorrow is now become a a generous part of the | 
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ceremonial between princes and covereigns,” who in the 
language of all nations are tiled brothers to each other, 
- and put on the purple upon the death of any potebtate 
with whom they live in amity. Courtiers, and all who 
wish themselves such, are immediately seized with grief 
from head to foot upon this disaster to their prince; 80 
that one may know by the very buckles of a gentleman- 
usher, what degree of friendship any deceased monarch 
maintained with the court to which he belongs. A gyod 
courtier's habit and behaviour is hieroglyphical on these 
occasions. He deals much iti whispers, and you may bes | 
he er ge to the best intelligence. 

e ver affectation among men, of appearing 
ca than they are, makes the whole world run into 
the habit of the court. Lou see the lady, who the day 
| before was 46 various as the rainbow, upon the time ap- 
pointed for beginning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. This 
humour does not prevail only on those whose fortunes 
can support any change in their equipage, nor on those 
only whose incomes demand the wantonness of new ap- 
pearances'; but on such also who have. just enough o 
clothe them. An old acquaintance of mine, of ninety - 
pounds'a year, who has naturally the vanity of being a 
man of fashion deep at his heart, is very much put to it 
to bear the mortality of princes. He made a new lack 
zuit upon the death of the king of Spain, he turned it for 
the king of Portugal, and he now keeps his chamber 
while it is scouring for the * He is a good e- 
nomist in his extravagance, and makes only a fresh black 
button upon his iron - grey suit for any potentate of mull 
territories ; he indeed adds his crape hat- band for a prince 
whose exploits he has admired in the Gazette; but what- 
ever compliments may be made on these occasion, the 
true mourners are the mercers, silkmen, lacemen, ang 

milliners. A prinee of a merciful and royal disposition 
would reflect with great urn t. <a the ps 
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his death, if he considered what numbers would be re- 


' duced to misery by that accident only, He wonid think 


it of moment enough to direR, that-in the notification 
of his departure, the honour done to him might be re- 
strained to those of the household of the prince to 


whom it should be signifſed. He would chink 2 general 


mourning to be in à less degree the ume ceremony 


which is practised in barbarous nations; of killing their 


slaves to attend the obsequies of their king. 


I had been wonderfully at a loss ſor many - months 


together, to guess at the character of « man who came 


now and then to our coffee-house, . He ever ended a 
news- paper With this reflection, Well, I zee all the 


foreign princes are in good health.” If you asked, 


« Pray, Sir, what says the Postman from Vienna? 
He anowered, © Mate us thankful, the German princes 
are all well. «4 What does he say from Barcelona ?* 


« He does not speak but that the country agrees very 
well with the new queen. After very much enquiry, I 


found this man of universal loyalty was a Wholesale dea- 


ler in silks and ribbons. His way is, it seems, if he 
hires a weaver or workman, to have it inserted in his 
articles, © that all this ahall be well and truly perfornied, 
provided no foreign potentate shall depart this life with- 
in the time above · mentioned. It happens in all public 
mournings, that the many trades which depend upon our 


habits, are during that folly either pinched with present 


want, or terrified-with the apparent approach of it. Al \ | 


give supplies to the necessities of the poor; but instead 


of any other good arising from the aſſfectation of being 


in courtly habits of mourning, all order seems to be 
destroyed by it; and the true bongur which one court 
does to another on that jon, loses its force and ef- 
ficacy, When a foreign beholds the court of 


n | 
|; L3 


| the atonement which men can make for wanton expences - 
(which is a sort of inaulting the scarcity under which 
others labour) is, that the superfluities of the wealthy 


uu 
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 aside; mn of oplendout | 
and magniſicence, though the head of such a joyful peo 
_ plejhewill conceive a greater idea of the honour done to 
his master, than when he sees the generality af the peos | 
ple in the same habit. When one is afraid to ack the 
wife of a tradesman whom she has lost of her family; 
and after some preparation endeavours to know whom 
she mourns for; how ridiculous is it to hear her explain 
herself, « That we have lost one of the house of Au. 
stria ! Princes are elevated 80 highly above the rest of. | 
mankind; that it is a presumptuous distinction to take à 
part in honours n except we have 

authority fot it, by beirig'related in a' particular manner 
to the tourt which pry veneration to their friand- 
ship und seems to express on such an occasion ws 
sense of the uncertainty' of human life in general,” by . 
assuming the habit of sorrow, en 5 the al * 
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AFTER" having at large explained What wick is, ut 
desctibed the false up ae of it, all that labour 
seems but an useless enquiry, without some time be 
spent in cbnsidering the application of it. The beat of 
Wit, when one speaks as a than bf the town and the 
. is the bebe 7 shall therefore fill this paper 

with 


with reflections upon the use of it in that place. The 


application of wit in the theatre has as strong an effe& 


upon the manners of our gentlemen, as the taste of it 
has upon the writings of our authors. It may, per- 
haps, look like a very presumptuous work, — 


foreign from the duty of a SrrerAron, to tax the wri- 
tings of such as have long had the general applause of 


a nation; but I shall always make reason, truth, and 
nature the measures of praise and dispraite; if those 


are for me, the generality of opinion ie of no conse- 


c  ——— 
opinion cannot long support mrmgmdad 

Without C 
some of our most applauded plays, and see whether 


they deserve the — Ir 1 . 


ginations of men or not. 

In reflecting upon these works, 1 el chiefly duell 
upon that for which each respective play ia most cele- 
brated. The present paper shall be employed upon Sir 
Fopling Flutter. The received character of this play 
is, that it is the pattern of genteel comedy. Dom- 

Avr and Haxtor are the characters of greatest conse- 
quence, and if these mann ey OR 
of the play is very unjust. 

I will dts ter grape un is gti SR 
be honest in his actions, and refined in his language. 
Instead of this, our hero in this piece is a direct 


in his designs, and a clown in his language. - BeLLam | 
is his admirer and friend; in return for which, because 
he is forsooth a greater wit than his aid friend, be 


thinks it reasonable to persuade him to marry a young 
lady; whose virtue; he thinks, will last no longer than 
till she is a wife, and then she cannot but fall to his share, 
as he is an irresistible fine gentleman. The falsehood 
ene here e, 
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her anguich for losing him, is another instance of honeaty, 
as well as his good nature. As to his fine language; he 
calls the orange-woman, who it seems, is inclined to grow 
fat, An overgrown jade, with a flasket of guts before 
her: and salutes her with a pretty phrase of, « How | 
| now Double Tripe ? Upon the mention of a country. 
gentlewoman, whom he knows nothing of, (no onecan 
imagine why) he © will lay his life she is some_aukward 
ill- fashioned country-toad, who not having above four 
dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned her baldness with 
a large white fruz, that che may look sparkishly in the 
fore-front of the —— * aan 
ral mixture of sengeless 

As to the generosity of his temper, „ 
footman, „If he did not wait better,” che would tum 
him away, in the insolent phrase of, I'll uncase you 
Now for Mts: HAAAIor. She laughs at obedience to 
an absent mother, whose tenderness Bos v describes to 
be very exquisite, for, © that she is 80 pleased with find 
ing HAannot again, that she cannot chide her for being 
out of the way.” This witty daughter and fine lady 
has 80 little respect for this good woman, that she ridi- 
cules her air in taking leave, and cries, © In what strug-' 
gle is my poor mother yonder | see, see, her head tot 
tering, her eyes staring, and her- under lip trembling.” 
But all this is atoned for, because “ che has more wit 
than is usual in her sex, and as much malice, though 
she is as wild as you would wish her, and has a demure- 
ness in her looks that makes it 80 surprising.”” Then to 
recommend her as a fit spouse for his hero, the poet 
makes her speak her sense of marriage very ingenuous- 
ly: © I think,” says she, I might be brought to en- 
dure him, and that is all a reasonable woman should ex- 
pect in an husband. It is, methinks, unnatural, that we 
are not made to understand how, she that was bred 
under a silly pious old mother, that would never trust 
her out of her sight, came to be so polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the n of TT 
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thing which engages the attention of the sober and va- 


luable part of mankind, appears very well drawn in this 


piece, But it is denied, that it is necessery to the cha- 


racer of a fine gentleman, thay he should in that manner 
trample upon all order and decency. As for the charac- 


ter of Donn Avr, it is more of a coxcomb than that 
of FopLinG. He says of one of his companions, that 4 


a good correspondence between them is their mutual 
interest. Speaking of that friend, he declares, their 


being much together © makes the women think the bet- 
ter of his understanding, and judge more favourably of 
my reputation. It makes him pass upon some for a man 


of very/ good gone, and me upon others for a very civil 
person. } 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradiQion 
to good manners, good sense, and common honesty ; 
and as there is nothing in it but what is built upon the 
ruin of virtue and innocence, according to the notion of 


merit in this comedy, I take the Shoemaker to be in r- 


ality the fine gentleman of the play: for it seems he is 
an atheist, if we may depend upon his character as given 
by the orange-woman, who is herself far from being the 
lowest in the play. She says of a fine man who is 
DonztMAnT's companion, there “ is not such another 
heathen in the town, except the Shoemaker.” His pre- 
tension to be the hero of the drama appears still more 


- in his own description of his way of living with his | 
lady. « There is, says he, „ never a man in town 3 


lives more like a gentleman with his wife than I do; I 
never mind her motions; she never enquires into mine. 


We speak to one another civilly, hate one another hear- | 


tily; and because it is vulgar to lie and 80ak together, 
we have each of us our several settle-bed.” That of 


| soaking together is as good as if Donau had spoken 


it himself; and I think, since he puts human nature in 


n e will bear, and is a 


 otaunch 


* 
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staunch unbeliever, he is very much wronged in having 
no part of the good fortune bestowed in the last act. 

To speak plainly of this whole work, I think nothing 
but being lost to a seng of innocence and virtue can 
make any one see this co „without obgerving more 
frequent occasion to move sorrow and indignation, than 
mirth and laughter. At the same time I allow it to be 
nature, but it is nature in 10 n mn . 
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What nets to spread, where subtle baits to lay; 
* And with an arty hand they form the wiiger'd clay.” 
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THE two following letters are upon a 8ubje& of very 
great importance, though W without 1 air of 
gravity. 6 ; dun n "Ft 


—— 
7 1 


To-THE r ron. | * 
81n, 
<1 TAKE the freedom of — your advice in behalf 
of a young country kinswoman of mine who is lately 
come to 8 and under my care for her education. 
— een She 


She is very pretty, but you cannot imagine bod un- 


formed a creature it is. She comes to my lands juvt as 


nature left her, half finished, and without any 


improvements. When 1 look G ber I often think of the | 
Belle Sauuage mentioned in one of your papers,— — 
Dear Mr. 82xeraron, help me to make her comprehend 
the visible graces of speech, —— | 


motion; for che is at present a perfect stranger to both. 
She knows no way to express herself but by her tongue: 
and that always to signify her meaning. Her eyes serve 


her yet only to dee With, and «he is utterly a foreigner 


to the language of looks and glances. In this I fancy 
you could help her better than any body. I have be- 


stowed two months in teaching her to sigh when she is 
not concerned, and to smile When «he is not pleased, 
and am ashamed to own che makes little or no improve 
ment. Then she is no more able now to walk, than abe 


know, I mean that regular but easy motion, which gives 
our persons 80 irresistible à grace as if we moved to 
music, and is a kind of disengaged figure; or, if I my 
$0 speak, recitative dancing. But the want of thie 1 
cannot blame in her, for I find she has no eur, and means 
nothing by walking but to change her place. I could 
pardon too her blushing, if she knew how-to carry her- 
een — 
plexion. i Mom ad t. * At os £4 


They tell *. n anne 


world, and are a judge of inc - breeding: which makes 


me ambitious of eme instructions from you ſor her im- | 
provement: which when you have favoured me with, I 


shall further advise with you about the disposal of this 
fair forester in marriage ;. for I will make it no secret to 


you, amen and education n ta he; ms enter: 


Attiti: bun Im, Sin, r 1 16192 d 
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was to go at a year old. By walking you will easily : 
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en, 

C « Being ein; Calin to akin and * 
to vou her letter, 1 make bold to recommend the case 
therein mentioned to ygur consideration, because she 
and I happened to differ a little in our notlons. I, who 
am a rough man, am afraid the young girl is in a fair 
way to be spoiled ;. therefore, pray, Mr. Srxcraron, let 
us have your opinion of this fine thing called fine-breeds 
ing;-for I am afraid it differs rr 
Amun. . 2.8 8 5 1605 gs | 

Your men humble mung A 
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The general mistake among us in the educating our 
children is, that in our daughters we take care of their 
persons, and neglect their minds; in our sons we are 0 
intent upon adorning their minds, that we wholly neg- 
lect their bodies. It is from this that you shall see 3 
young lady celebrated and admired in all the aszemblies 
about town, when her elder brother is afraid to come 
into a room. From this ill management it arises, that 
we frequently observe a man's life is half spent be- 
fore he is taken notice of, and à woman in the prime 
of her years. is out of fachion and neglected. The 
boy I Shall consider upon some other ocession, and at 
present stick to the girl: and I am the more inelined to 
this because I have several letters which complain to 
me, that my female readers have not understood me far 
some days last past, and take themselves to be uncon- 
cerned in the present turn of my writing. When a girl 
is safely brought from her nurse, before she is capable 
of forming one simple notion of any thing in life, dhe 
is delivered to the hands of her dancing-master ; and 
wiſh. n n ber eee is / 
"D 
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taught a fantastical gravity of behaviour, and forced to 


2 particular way of holding her head, heaving her breast, 
and moving with her whole body, and all this under pain 


of never having an husband if she steps, looks, or 


moves awry. This gives the young lady wonderful 


workings of imagination, what is to pass between her 
and this husband, that she is every moment told of, and 
for whom she seems to be educated. Thus her fancy is. 
engaged to turn all her endeavours to the ornament of 


her person, as what must determine her good and ill in 
this life; and she naturally thinks, if she is tall enough, 


makes her think she is designed. To make her an agree- 
able person is the main purpose of her parents; to that 
are all their costs, to that all their care directed; and 
from this general folly of parents we owe our present 
numerous race of coquettes. These reſlections puzzle 
me, when I think of giving my advice on the subject of 
managing the wild tbing mentioned in the letter of my 
correspondent. But cure there is a middle way to be 
followed; the management of a young lady's person is 
not to be overlooked, but the erudition of her mind is 


much more to be regarded. According as this is m- 


von will see the. mind follow the appetites of 


the body, or the body expres. the virtues of the mind. 
— Crxomina dances with all the elegance of motion ima- 


| ginable; but her eyes are $0 chastived with the simpli- 


city and innocence of her. thoughts, that she raises in 


| her beholdere admiration and good-will, but no loose 
bope or wild imagination. The true art in this ens is, 
to make the mind and body improve together; and if 
ern err YI FO or ro 9 | 


n amen 


| 273 1 £ 
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»he is wife enough for any thing for which her eduention 
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LUCIAN; nber his ane e pelle 
sopher chiding his friend for his being a lover of dancing; 
and a frequenter of balls. The other undertakes the de- 
fence of his favourite diversion, which he says, was at 
first inyented-by the goddess Ruza, and preserved the 
life of Jurrrxx himself from the (cruelty of his father 
SaTuRN, ' He proceeds to shew, that it had been aps: 
proved by the greatest men in all ages; that Hou 
calls Mzr1on a fine dancer; and says that the graceful 
mien and great agility which he had acquired by that en- 
_ ercise, distinguished him above the rest in the e, 
both of Greeks and Trajans. er 
He adds, that Pynnnus gained more eee 
inventing the dance which is called after his name, than 
by all his other actions: that the Lacedemonians, who _ 
were the bravest people in Greece, gave great encous 
ragement to this diversion, and made their Hormus 
(a dance much resembling the French Brawl!) f 
over all Asia: that there were still extant some Theagas 
lian statutes erected to the honour of their best dancers:- 
and that he wondered how his brother philosopher.could 
declare himself against the opinions of those two per- 
bons, whom he professed so much to admire, Homer 
and HxSsTIopD; the latter of which compares valour and 
dancing together, and says, that / the gods have bestow- 
ed fortitude on some men, and on others a disþosition 


for dancing.” | 
2 Lastly , 
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Lastly, he puts him in mind that Socnarxs, (who, in 
the judgment of AroLLo, was the wisest of men) was 
not only a professed admirer-of this exercise in others, 
but learned it himself when he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected by these | 
and some other authorities, that he becomes a convert #7 
to his friend, and desires he would 9 him with _ 
when he went to his next ball. | "NY 1. 

T love to shelter myself under the nee of . 
men; and, I think, I have sufficiently shewed that it is 
not below the dignity of these my speculations to take | 
notice of the following letter, which, I suppose, is sent 
n wanne nne | 


— 11 


13 


SIR, | 

1 es . 
world have acquired enough to give my children a libe- 
ral education, though I was an utter stranger to it my- 

self. My eldest daughter, a girl of sixteen, has for some 
time been under the tuition of Monsieur RTOADOO, a 
dancing- master in the city; and I was prevailed upon by 
her and her mother to go last night to one of his balls. 
must own to you, Sir, that having never been to any 
such place before, I was very much pleased and surprised 
with that part of his entertainment which he called 
French Dancing. There were several young men and 
women whose limbs seemed to have no other motion 
but purely what the music gave them. After this part 
Was over they began a diversion which they call Coun- 
try-Dancing, and wherein there were also some things 


not disagreeable, and divers emblematical fgures, com- 


ann | 
youth. 

« Among the reet,/1 obcerved.one; whicd,/I think they | 3 
call Hunt tbe Squirrel, in which while the woman flies \ || | 
the man pursues her; but 3070508 be che tan Bern * 


D TY «The 
dit-3 phos 
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© The moral of this dance does, I think, very aptly ze 
commend modesty and discretion to the female ex, 
© But as the best institutions are liable to corruptions; 
80 Sir, I must acquaint you, that very great abuses are 
crept into this entertainment. I was amazed, to cee my 
girl handed by, and handing young fellows with 0 
much familiarity ; and I could not have thought it had 
been in the child. They very often made use of a most 
impudent and lascivious step called setting, which 1 
know not how to describe to you, but by telling you 
that it is the very reverse of back to back. At last an im- 
pudent young dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called 
Moll Pately, and after having made two or three capers, 
ran to his partner, locked his arms in hers, and whisk- 
ed her round cleverly above ground in such a manner, 
that I, who sat upon one of the lowest benches, a fur- 
ther above her shoe than I can think fit to acquaint you 
with. I could no longer endure those enormities; 
wherefore just as my girl was going to be made'a whir- 
ligig, I ran in, Seized on the child, and carried her 
Sir, TI am not yet old enough to be a fool, I sup- 
pose this diversion might be at first invented to keep up 
a good understanding between young men and women, 
and so far I am not against it; but 1 hall never allow 
of these things. I know not what you will cay to this 
case at present, but am sure that had you been with me, 
e eee „en 
| Yours, & cc. 


I must confess I am afraid that nat 
too much reason to be a little out of humour at the 
treatment of his daughter, but I conclude that he would 
have been much more 80, had he seen one of those &is- 
Sing dances, in which W1LL Hoxx Ycous assures me they 
are obliged to dwell almost a minute on the fair one's 
lips, or they will be. too quick for the music, and dance 
quite out of time. 


. 
I am 
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I am not able, however, to give my final sentence 
against this diversion; and am of Mr. Cowiav's opi- 


nion, that so much of daneing at least, as belongs to the 
behaviour and an handsome carriage of the body, is ex- 
tremely useful, if not absolutely necessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at first 1 
as we are hardly ever persuaded to lay aside afterwards : 


for this reason, a man would wish to have nothing dis- | 


agreeable or uncomely' in his ae and to be able 
to enter a room with a good grace. 


1 might add, that a moderate knowledge in\the lte 
rules of good-breeding gives a man some assurance, and 


makes him easy in all companies. For want of this, I 


have seen a professor of a liberal science at a loss to salute 


a lady; and a most excellent mathematician not able to 
determine whether he would stand or sit while ay, lord 
drank to him, 

It is the proper business of a dancing-master to regu- 
late these matters; though J take it to be a just obser- 
ration, that unless you add something of your on to 
what these fine gentlemen teach you, and which they 
are ' wholly ignorant of themselves, you will much 
sooner get the character of an affected fop, than of a well- 
bred man. | 

As for Country-Dancing, it must indeed be COPY "RPE 
that the great familiarities between the two sexes on 
this occasion may sometimes produce very dange- 
rous consequences; and I have often thought that few 


ladies hearts are so obdurate as not to be melted'by the 
charms of music, the force of motion, and an handsome 
young fellow, who is continually playing before their 
eyes, andconvincing them that we has the perfect use of 


all his limbs. 
But as this kind of dance is "the particular invention 


of our own country, and as every one is more or less 
a proficient in it, I would hot discountenance it; but 


rather suppose it may be * 0 innocently by others, 
VOL, 11. r as 
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as well rn 
eldest . | 


| * POSTSCRIPT. , Wr 
Having heard a good character of the colle dion of 
pictures which is to be exposed to sale on Friday next ; 
and concluding from the following letter that the _ 

who collected them is a man of no unelegant taste, I 
will be so much his friend as to publish it, provided the 
reader will only look upon it as * up the r of 

an advertisement. 4,7 
— 
From the Three Chairs i the Piazza, Covent Garden, - 
May 16, 2711. 

As you are SyxcTAToR, I think we who make it 
our business to exhibit any thing to public view, ought 
to apply ourselves to you for your approbation. I have 
travelled Europe to furnish out a show for you, and 
have brought with me what has been admired in every 
country through which I passed. You have declared i in 
many papers, that your greatest delights are those of the 
eye, which I do not doubt but I shall gratify with as - 
beautiful objects as yours ever beheld. If castles, fo- 
rests, ruins, fine women, and graceful men, can please 
you, I dare promise you much satisfaction, if you will 
appear at my auction on Friday next. A sight is, I sup- 
pose, as grateful to a SytCTATOR, as a treat to another 
person, and therefore I oy you will * hip invi- 

tatiou from, . 


Sin, 
Tour most obedient humble zervant, 
J. GRAHAM. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ma. PixkETHMAN's Pantheon, or the Temple of 
Heathen Gods, the work of several years, consisting of 
five pictures, the contrivance and painting of which is 

beyond 
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hundred, move their heads, legs, arms, and fingers 0 FT. 
exactly in what they perform, setting one foot before 7 5 
another like living creatures, that it deserves to be 
esteemed the greatest wonder of the age. In the Little 

Piazza, Covent-Garden, Price 18, 6d; Is _ the 

lowest 6d. reer 
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Nos duo turba umu 


ot. MET. I. 353. 
Wie two are a multitude.” 8118, 


| - ON FRIENDSHIP, © i 
—— - 


ONE would think that the larger the company is in 

which we are engaged, the greater variety of thoughts 

and subjects would be started in discourse; but instead 

of this, we find that conversation is never 80 much | 

straitened and confined as in numerous assemblies.— 1 

When a multitude meet together on any subje& of di- * 

course, their debates are taken up chiefly with forme 

and general positions; nay, if we come into a more 

contracted assembly of men and women, the talk gene- 

rally runs upon the weather, fashions, news, and the 

like public topics. In proportion as conversation gets | 

into clubs and knots of friends, it descends into partie | / 

lars, and grows more free and communicative: but te 

most open, instructive, and unreserved discourse, is X48 

that which passes between two persons who are familiar TL 

and intimate Faixnns. On these occasions, a man «1H | 

gives a loose to every passion and every thought that \{ 

is uppermost, discovers his most retired opinions. of \ 1 
i M 2 person: | 1 


' 
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persons and things, tries the beauty and strength of his 
sentiments, and exposes his whole soul * the em 
tion of his friend. : Ss 4 
Tux x was the first whio abeerved, that Friendly | 
improves happiness and abates misery, by the doubling - 
of our joy, and dividing of our grief; a thought in 
which he hath been followed by all the essayers upon 
Friendsbip, that have written since his time. Sir Francis 
Bacov has finely described other advantages, or, as he 
calls them, fruits of Friendsbip ; and, indeed, there is 
no subje& of morality which, has been better handled 
and more exhausted than this. Among the several 
fine things which have been spoken of it, I shall beg 
leave to quote some out of a very ancient author, whose 
book would be regarded by our modern wits as one of 
the most shining tracts of morality that is extant, if it 
appeared under the name of a Coxrvotus, or of any 
celebrated Grecian philosopher; I mean the little apo- 
cryphal treatise, intitled The wisdom of the Son of 
S1xacn. How finely has he described the art of mak- 
ing friends, by an obliging and affable behaviour? And 
laid down that precept, which a late excellent author 
has delivered as his own, © That we should have many 
well-wishers, but few friends. „Sweet language will 
multiply friends; and a fair speaking tongue will inerease 
kind greetings. Be in peace with many, nevertheless 
have but one counsellor of a thousand. With what 
prudence does he caution us in the choice of our friends! 
And with what strokes of nature (I could almost say of 
humour) has he described the behaviour of a treacherous 
and self-interested friend ! If thou wouldst get a friend, 
prove him first, and be not hasty to credit him: for 
some man is a friend for his own occasion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is à friend, 
who being turned to enmity and strife, will discover 
thy reproach.” Again, © Some friend is a companion 
. | [ ow 
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at the table, and will not continue in the day of thy 


affliction: but in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, 


and will be bold over thy servants. If thou be brought 
low he will be against thee, and hide himself from thy 


face. What can be more strong and pointed than the 


following verse? © Separate thyself from thine ene- 


mies, and take heed of thy friends.” In the next words 


he particularises one of those fruits of friendsbip which 


is described at length by the two famous authors above- . 


mentioned, and falls into a general eulogium of friend- 
obip, which is very just as well as very sublime. A faith- 


ful friend is a strong defence; and he that hath found 
such an one, hath found a treasure. Nothing doth 
countervail a faithful friend, and his excellency is inva- 
luable. A faithful friend is the medicine of life; and 
they that fear the Lord shall find him. Whoso feareth 
the Lord shall direct his friendsbip aright; for as he is, 
so shall his neighbour (that is, his friend) be also. + T 
do not remember to have met with any saying that has 
pleased me more than that of a friend's being the medi- 
cine of life, to express the efficacy of friendsbip in heal- 
ing the pains and anguish which naturally cleave to our 
existence in this world; and am wonderfully pleased 
with the turn in the last sentence, that a virtuous man 
shall as a blessing meet with a friend who is as virtuous 
as himself. There is another saying in the same au- 


thor, which would have been very much admired in an 


heathen writer: “ Forsake not an old friend, for the new 
is not comparable to him: a new friend is as new wine; 
when it is old thou shalt drink it with pleasure. t With 

what strength of allusion, and force of thought, has he 

described the breaches and violations of friendsbip ?— 

* Whoso casteth a stone at the birds frayeth them 

away ; and he that upbraideth his friend, breaketh friend- 

sbip. Though thou drawest a sword at a friend, yet 

(3 *  deopair 

Ty 
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despair not, for there may be a returning to favour, If 
thou hast opened thy mouth against thy friend, fear not, 
for there may be a reconciliation ; except for upbraid- 
ing, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous 
wound; for, for these things every friend will de- 
part. We may observe in this and several other pre- 
cepts in this author, those little familiar instances and 
illustrations which are so much admired in the moral 
writings of HonaAcx and Eriorzrus. There are very 
beautiful instances of this nature in the following pas- 
sages, which are likewise written upon the same sub- 
jet: © Whoso discovereth secrets, loseth his credit, 
and shall never find a friend to his mind. Love thy 
friend, and be faithful unto him ; but if thou bewrayest 
his secrets, follow no more after him; for as a man hath 
destroyed his enemy, so hast thou lost the love of thy 
Friend; as one that letteth a bird go out of his hand, 39 
hast thou let thy. friend go, and shalt not get him again: 
follow after him no more, for he is too far off; he is as 

a roe escaped out of the snare. As fora wound it may 
be bound. up, and after reviling there may be a recon- 
ciliation: but he that bewrayeth secrets, is without 
hope.“ 7 | 
Among the several qualifications of a good friend, this 
wise man has very justly singled out constancy and 
faithfulness as the principal ; to these, others have added 
virtue, knowledge, discretion, equality in age and for- 
tune, and as Cicxxo calls it, morum comitas, a pleasant - 
ness of temper. If I were to give my opinion upon 
such an exhausted 8ubjeR, I should join to these other 

_ qualifications a certain equability or evenness of beha- 
viour. A man often contracts a friendsbip with one 
whom perhaps he does not find out till after a year's 
conversation; when on a sudden some latent ill-humour 
breaks out upon him, which he never discovered or 8us- 
pected at his first entering into an intimacy with him. 
There 


'* EcCLvs 20, 2, 2. + Ibid, xxvii. 16, & 80g · 
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There are several ** 
of their lives are inexpressibly agreeable, and in others 


6 


as odious and detestable. MARTIAL has given us a very | 


pretty picture of one rann. in the following 
epigram: ä 


Dificlis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es dem, 
Nec tecum powum vivere, nec tine te. 7 i 
SF CHAP A | P16, Alvi. 19. 


% In all thy humoum, whether grave or mellow, 

* Thou'rt auch a touchy, testy, pleasant fellowz,, 

% Hast 80 much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee,” 
It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a friend- 
ship with one, who by these changes and vicissitudes 
of humour, is sometimes amiable, and sometimes odious ; 
and as most men are at some times in an admirable frame 
and disposition of mind, it should be one of the greatest 
tasks of wisdom to keep ourselves well when we are 
60, and never to go out of that — GE 
part e 
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Hic segetes, illic veniunt felicivs uv : | 


_ © Arborei ſcetus alibi, atque injussa virescunt 


Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tumor vs odores, 
India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabczi ! 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus. 
Castorea, Eliadim palmas Epirus equatum ? 
Continuo has leges, zternaque foedera cer tis 

Imposuit natura locis 

| f VIRG. GEORG, 1 4 
4 This rround with Baccnvs, that with Czzzs suits: 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 94 
« A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks the ground: "og 
„Thus TmoL vs is with yell ow saffron crown'd ; 1/38 
Indian black ebon and white iv'ry bears: | | 
And soſt Idume weeps her od vous tears: ; 


a Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far; . 


% And naked Spaniards temper steel for war ; 

Epirus for th' Elean chariot breeds 

« (In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 

« This is th' original contract; these the laws 

« Impos'd by nature, and by nature's cause.“ 
DRYDEN, 


ON ENGLISH COMMERCE, 


THERE is no place in the town which I 80 much 


love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives me 
a secret satisfaction, and in some measure gratifies my 
vanity, as I am an Englishman, to see so rich an assem- 
bly of countrymen and foreigners, consulting together 
upon the private business of mankind, and making this 
metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole earth. I 
must confess I look upon high-change to be a great 
council, in which all considerable nations have their 


repreventative. | 
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representative. Factors in the trading world are what 


ambassadors are 'in the politic world; they negotiate. 
affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a good oorre- 
spondence between those wealthy societies of men that 


are divided from one another by seas and oceans, or 


live on the different extremites of a continent. I have 


often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted between an 
inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of London, or to 
see a subject of the Great Modul entering into a league 
with one of the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely 


delighted in mixing with these seyeral ministers of com- 


merce, as they are distinguished by their different walks 
and different languages. Sometimes I am justled among 
a body of Armenians; sometimes I am lost in a crowd 
of Jews; and sometimes make one in a group of Dutch- 
men. I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman, at different 
times; or rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, 
who upon being asked what countryman he was, replied, 
that he was a citizen of the world. | 
Though I very frequently visit this busy multitude 
of people, I am known to nobody but my friend Sir 
AxDpaew, who often smiles upon me as he sees me bust- 
ling in the crowd, but at. the same time connives at my 
presence without taking farther notice of me. There 
is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who just knows me by 
sight, having formerly - remitted me some money to 
Grand Cairo; “ but as I am not versed in the modern 


Coptic, our conferences go no farther than a bow 1 


a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite va« 
riety of solid and substantial entertainments. As I am 
a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally overflows 
with pleasure at the sight of a prosperous and happy 
multitude, insomuch that at many public solemnities 1 
cannot forbear expressing my joy with tears that have 
stolen down my cheeks. For this reason I am wonder- 


See No. 1. Paragr. 4 · 
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fully delighted to see such a body of men thriving in 
their own private fortunes, and at the same time pro- 
moting the public stock; or in other words, raising es- 
tates for their own families, by bringing into their coun. 
try whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it . 
ever is superfluous. 
Nature seems to have taken a particular care to de. 
minate her blessings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the several parts of 
the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 
another, and be united together by their common inte- 
rest. Almost every degree produces something peculiar 
to it. The food often grows in one country, and the 
8auce in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 
by the products of Barbadoes, and the infusion of a 
China plant is sweetened with the pith of an Indian 
cane. The Philippic islands give a flavour to our Eu- 
ropean bowls. The single dress of a woman of quality 
is often the product of an hundred climates. The muff 
and the fan come together from the different ends of the 
earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, and the 
tippet from beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat 
rises out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond py: 
lace out of the bowels of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural pro- 
speR, without any of the benefits and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren uficomfortable spot of earth 
falls to our share! Natural historians tell us, that no 
fruit grows originally among us, besides hips and haws, 
acorns and pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like 
nature; that our climate of itself, and without the as- 
sistance of art, can make no farther advances towards a 
plumb than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
a perfection than a crab: that our melons, our peaches, 
our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are strangers among 
us, imported in different ages, and naturalized in our 
English gardens ; and that they would all degenerate and 

2 fall 
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fall away into the trash of our own country, if they 


were wholly neglected by the planter, and left to the 
mercy of our. sun and soil. Nor has traffic more en- 
riched our vegetable world, than it has improved the 
whole face of nature among us. Our chips are laden 


with the harvest of every climate. Our tables are stored 


with spices, and oils, and wines. Our rooms are filled 
with pyramids of China, and adorned with the work - 


* 


manship of Japan. Our morning's draught comes to a 


us from the remotest corners of the earth. We repair 
our bodies by the drugs of America, and repose our- 
selves under Indian canopies, My friend Sir Am 


calls the vineyards of France our gardens; the spice- ' 


islands, our hot-beds ; the Persians our silk-weavers, 
and the Chinese our potters. Nature indeed furnishes 
us with the bare necessaries of life, but traffic gives us a 
great variety of what is useful, and at the same time sup- 


plies us with every thing that is convenient and orna- 


mental. Nor is it the least part of this our happiness, 
that whilst we enjoy the remotest products of the north 
and south, we are free from those extremities of wea- 
ther which give them birth ; that our eyes are refreshed 
with the green fields of Britain, at the same time that 
our palates are feasted with fruits that rise between the 
tropics, 

For these reasons there are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit mau- 


: 


kind together in a..mutual intercourse of good offices, 


distribute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, 

add wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. 
Our English merchant converts the tin of his own coun- 
try into gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies. 'The 


Mahometans are clothed in our British manufacture, and 
the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with the 


fleeces of our sheep. | 
When I have been üpon the Change, I have often fan- 


cied one of our old kings standing in person, where he 


is represented in effigy, and looking down upon the 
wealthy 
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wealthy concourse of people with which that place id 
every day filled. In this case, how would he be surprised 
to hear all the languages of Europe spoken in this little 
spot of his former dominions, and to see so many private 
men, who in his time would have been the vassals of som 
powerful baron, negotiating like princes for greater sums 
of money than were formerly to be met with in tie 
royal treasury | Trade, without enlarging the British 
territories, has given us a kind of additional empire. It 
has multiplied the number of the rich, made our landed 
estates infinitely more valuable than they were formerly, 
and added to them an accession of other eatates as yarns 


able as the lands pgs apa | Ip 
| | 5 43s 
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CRITIQUE ON CHEVY-CHACE. 


—— 


WHEN I travelled, I took a particular delight in hear- 
ing the songs and fables that are come from father to 
son, and are most in vogue among the common people 
of the countries through which I passed; for it is im- 
possible that any thing should be universally tasted and 
approved by a multitude, though they are only the rab - 
ble of a nation, which hath not in it some pecul:ar apt- 
ness to please and gratify the mind of man. Human 
nature is the same in all reasonable creatures; and what- 
ever falls in with it, will meet with admirers amongst | 
readers of all qualities and conditions. 'MoL1ent, as we 

. are 
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are told by Monsieur BorxxAu, used to read all his co- 
medies to an old woman who was his house-keeper, as 
she sat with him at her work by the chimney- corner; 


and could foretel the success of his play in the theatre, 
from the reception it met at his fire- side: for he tells us, 


the audience always followed the-old woman, and never 


failed to laugh in the same place, | 
I know nothing which more shews the e ball 


inherent perfection of simplicity of thought, above that 


which I call the Gothic manner in writing, than this, 
that the first p/eages all kinds of palates, and the latter 
only such as have formed to themselves a wrong artifi- 

cial taste upom little fanciful authors and writers of epi- 
gram. Howrn, Vrreiz, or Mit rox, $0 far as the lan- 


guage of their poems is understood, will please a reader 


of plain common sense, who would neither relish nor 
* an epigram of MARTIA I or a poem of 
Cowixv: so, on the contrary, an ordinary song or bal- 
lad that is the delight of the common people, cannot 
fail to please all such readers as are not unqualified for 


the entertainment by their affectation or ignorance; and 


reason is plain, because the same paintings of na- 
ture, which recommend it to the most 1 rer 
will appear beautiful to the most reſined. 
The old song of Chevy-Chace is the favourite ballad 
of the common people of England, and BY Joxsox 
used to say, he had rather have been author of it than 


of all his works. Sir PurL1Þ SYDNEY, in his discourse 


of poetry, speaks of it in the following words: « F 
never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I 
found not my heart more moved than with a trumpet ; 
and yet it is sung by some blind crowder with no 


rougher voice than rude stile; which being so evil ap- 


parelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, what 

would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 

Pixparx?” For my own parts Iam eo professed an 

admirer of this antiquated | ng, that I shall give wy 
| rea 


7 
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reader a critique upon it, without any further apology 
for 80 doing. 

The greatest modern critics have laid it down as © 
rule, that an heroic poem should be founded upon some 
important precept of morality, adapted to the consti- 
tution of the country in which the poet writes, Ho- 
MER and V1ke1L have formed their plans in this view, 
As Greece was a collection of many governments who 
suffered very much among themselves, and gave the 

Persian emperor, who was their common enemy, many 
advantages over them by their mutual jealousies and 
animosities, Hon, “ in order to establish among them 
an union, which was 80 necessary for their safety, 
grounds his poem upon the discords of the several Gre- 
cian princes who were engaged in a confederacy against 
an Asiatic prince, and the several advantages which 
the enemy gained by such their discords. At the time 
the poem we are now treating of was written, the dis- 
sentions of the Barons, who were then 80 many petty 
princes, ran very bigh, whether they quarrelled among 
themselves, or with their neighbours, and pr un- 
speakable calamities to the country. The poet, to de- 
ter men from such unnatural contentions, describes a 
bloody battle and dreadful scene of death, occasioned by 
the mutual feuds which reigned in the families of an 
English and Scotch nobleman. That he designed this 
for the instruction of his poem, we may learn from his 
four last lines, in which, after the example of the modern 
tragedians, he draws from it a procept for the hs 
of his readers. a | 

. God rave the King, and blew the land | 


In plenty, joy, and peace; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 


'Twixt noblemen may ceasc. 


' The 


mm 


- This is an anachronism ; . to the calculations 
of some chronologers, Hos R lived 850 years before the birth of 
Canr1sT; and according to others, 980. The latter calculation 
places him near the time of SoĩloMON. See No. 327. 
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The next point observed by the greatest heroic poet, 


hath been to celebrate persons and actions which do ho- 
nour to their country: thus Vinen's hero was the 
founder of Rome, Hourn's à prince of Greece; and 
for this reason Varzmvs FLaccus and Starrus, who 
were both Romans, might be justly derided for having 
chosen the expedition of the Golden Fleece, and the 
wars of Thebes, for the subjects of their epic writings. 
The poet before us has not only found out a hero. in 

his own country, but raises the reputation of it by se- 
veral beautiful incidents. The English are the first who _ 
take the field, and the last who quit it. The English 
bring only fifteen hundred to the battle, the Scotch two 
thousand. The English keep the field with fifty-three; 
the Scotch retire with fifty-five : all the rest on each 
side being slain in battle. But the most remarkable 
circumstance of this kind, is the different manner in 
which the Scotch and English Kings receive the news of 
this fight and of the great men's deaths who commanded 


in it, 
This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
- Where Scotland's King did reign, 
That brave Earl DouGLAs suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 
O heavy news, King Janzs did tay, 
- Scotland can witness be, | 
I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 
Like tidings to King Hen av cmi 
Within as short a space, 
That Pzxcy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-Chase. 


4 Now God be with him, wid our King, LH 6» 


Sith twill no better be, , \ 


I trust I have within my realm * 5 f 


Five hundred as good as he. ; 


Vet shall not Scotland ray, 5 ; | 
229 ——— ö | 


And be revenged on them all. | \ 
For brave Lord Pzxcy's make. 
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% This vow. full wellthe King reha 
After on Humble-down, 

In one day fifty Knights were slain, 
With Lords of great renown. 

% And of the rest of _ small account 

Did many thousands die,” &c. 


At the same time that our poet shews a laudable — 
lity to his countrymen, he represents the Scots after 4 
manner not unbecoming so bold and brave a people. 


4 Earl DoVGLA8 on u mill-vhite ue, 44> 

Most like a baron bold. e 
Rode foremost of the company  , 1 
Whose armour shone like gold.“ | 1 


His sentiments and actions are every way suitable to 1 

hero. One of us two, says he, must die: Iam an 

as well as yourself, so that you can have no pretence for 

refusing the combat: however, says he, it is a pity, and 
indeed would be a sin, that 80 many innocent men should 

perish for our sakes, rather let you and I end our quar- 

rel in single fight. | 


« Ere this I will out-braved be, 

One of us two shall die; 
I know thee well, an Earl thou art, 

Lord Pezxcy, so am I. 55 

„ But trust me, PE RO, pity it were 
And great offence, to kill 

Any of these our harmless men, 
For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battle try, 
And get our men aside; 

Accurst be he, Lord PRC Said, 
By whom it is deny'd.” ? 


When these brave men had distinguished themselves 
in the battle, and in single combat with each other, in the 
midst of a generous parley, full of heroic sentiments, 
the Scotch Earl falls ; and with his dying words encou- 
| x rages 


x0. 70. 225 Wache dad 
ages hüten to wg his death, 


r eee rid ax | 


369 2 't 


him fall. | 
Wich that there carne an arrow keen 
Out of an Englizh bor. ener 
Which duk Exd Dovaias to the hear, 

A deep and deadly blow, 

* Who ever egk more work thn hn 

For why, my life js at.an end, . 
Lord Pzxcy wes wy fall,” wh} Srl 


Merry- men, in the language of those times, js no more | 
than a chearful word for companions and fellow-soldiers. 


A passage in the eleventh bogk of VireiL's Zncid is 
very much to be admired, where CAM LTA, in her 

agonies, instead of weeping dver the wound she had re- 
ceived, as one might have expected from a warrior of 
her 50x, considers only (like the hero of whom we are 


now speaking) how We ROY continued after 


her death, 

Tow Sail Bn 1224 482-3. 5 abe . 
A gathering mist o'erclouds her chearful eyes ; 
„And from her cheeks the roey colour flir, ' 
Then turns to her, whom of ber female ain, 

4 She trusted most, and thus the apeaks with pain: + 
„Acc, dis past! be wims before my aight, 

** Incxorable death ; and claings his right. 10 

% Bear my last words to Tun NU a 
And bid him timely to my charge succeed; 

„ Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve : | | 
** Farewel ““ , DRYDEN. 


Tunuvg aneh b a manner; though 
our poet seems to have had his eye upon Tunnus'e 


speech in the last verse, 
Lord PAO tees my fall.“ 
— et vithum tendere paimas = 
Ausonii videre WE an. uk ags. 
** The Latian chicks bave cen me beg my life.” 
DRYDEN. 
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„ ener s lamentation over his enemy is generous, 
deauniful, and paacionate ; I must only caution. the reader 
not to let the simplicity of the stile, which one may 


well pardon in $80-01d a poet, prejudice. eee the 
greatness of the thought. ST a Io 


© Then leaving life, uren 
' The dead man by the hand, | 
And raid, Earl DotA, for by lit 3 
Would I had ost my le. 
« O Chrixt! / ery Heart doch bee 

F With sorrow for thy make; 

. | ! For gore i mote renowned: Nrigh e 1 
— 104 e rn ny ee bow r hats 8 wit: 


That \heavtifal line, Taking - the dead nen 10 "by the band, 
will put the reader in mn 'of Seat s 19 7 jouy 
-wards Lausus, whom he e un 28 he came 


5 came 


ta the rescue of his aged f Neg. , 8 88 969 798 190 


Ax vero ut vultum eee we ( wife ou 
Ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris z 9 186 
Wan miserans  graviter, dexterimque ende. 1 L 
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THE entire conqueet. — IP diGcult « 
work, that they who despair of it should'think of, a less 


diſfiqult task, and only attempt to regulate. them. But 


there is a third thing which may contribute not only to 
the ease, but also to the pleasure of our lives; and that 
is refining our passions to 4 greater elegance than we 
receive them from — When the passion is love, 
this work is performed in innocent, though rude and un- 
cultivated minds, by the mere. force and dignity of the 
objeR, There are t which naturally create respect 
in the beholders, and at once inſlame and chastize the 
imagination. Such an impression as this gives an im- 


mediate ambition to deserve, in order to please. This 
cause and effect are beautifully described by Mr. Day- 


ox in the fable of Cymon and Ipbigenia. erw rae 


* 


represented o mmm ke nar val v7,” 


' He whinled a be went, for wan want of thought ;** ct 
he makes Mm fall into the following — chews 


its influence upon him ot ar. pet n 


natural us wonderful,” 22 wp Nissen ene us Ir, 


o d 
— 8 * 
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His quarter-staff, which he cou'd ne'er ſortake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trudg d along, unknowing what he sought, e 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 109+ 44 
% By chance conduQted, or by chirat constrain'd, 5 
The deep recesses of the grove he gain d; | 
Where in a plain, deferided by the wood, | 
Crept thro” the matted grass a crystal flood. = 
By Which an alabaster fountain sto: n 
And on the margin of the fount was laid * 
(Attended by her slaves) a tleeping mp . 
Like Due CANE 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort: . 
The dame herself the goddem well expre'd, 
Not more distinguish'd by ber Ne 
Than by che charming ſeatures of face, 8 
Aud een in sluniber s'#uperior gracey 1 © 00 
Her comely lirkbe cvmpordwithdecenr eme, | e 
1 


Her body thaded with alight ey mar 
Her bosom to the view was only bare: 
' The fanning wind upon her boom blows, = {*.9 1 


— 


- To meet the fanning wind the bogom. rose; o Aal 
The fanping wind aod purling streams continue her repore, 
© The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes, re 
And gaping mouth, that testify' d surprise: 
Fix d on her face, nor could remove his sight. 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight: 6 * 
Logg Mute be uod, and leaning on bis daf, og dF 2s 
His wonder witnes'd with an ideot laugh 3 = oO 
Then would have spoke, n H 
First found his want of words, and fear d offene: 
Doubted for what he was be should be known, | + 
By his clown accent, and his country- tone. 710% 
But lest this fine description should be excepted 
against, as the creation of that great master Mr. Dav- 
DEN, and not on account of what has really ever hap- 
pened in the world, I shall give you verbatim, the epistle 
of an enamoured footman in the country to his mistress. 
Their sitnames shall not be inserted, because their pas- 
sions demand a greater respect than is due to their qua- 


lity. JAuxs is servant in a great family, and ELIZABETH 
waits 


* " * 
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waits upon the daughter of one as numerous, some 
miles off her lover. Jus, before he beheld Barry, 
was vain of his strength, a rough wrestler, and quarrel- 
some cudgel-player ; Bxxrv a public dancer at may-polee, 
a romp at stool-ball: he always following idle women, 
she playing among the peasants: he a country. bully, 
she a country coquette. But love has made her con- 
stantly in her mistress's chamber, where the young lady 
gratifies a secret passion of her own, by making Berri 
talk of Janus; and Jauxs is become a constant waiter 
near his master's apartment, in reading as well as he can 
romances. I cannot learn who MoLLY is, who it seems 
—  — — 
occasion to what follows, 
Oo 29 —— — 


MY DEAR arrr, 


„ RewexBEr your bleeding lover, who lies bleeding 
at the wounds Cuy1p made with the arrows he borrowed 


at the eyes of Vxwvs, which is your eweet'person. / 

© Nay more with the token, you sent me for my love 
and service offered to your sweet person; which was 
your base respects to my ill conditions; when alas! 
there is no ill conditions but quite contrary; all love 
and purity, especially to your sweet person; but all this 
I take as a jest. 


c But the sad and dismal news which Nor l V brought | 


me struck me to the heart, which was it seems, and is, 
your ill conditions for my love and respeQs to you. 3 


For she told me, if I came forty times to you, vou | 
would not speak to me, which words I um ture is a great 1 


grief to me. 

Now my dear, if 1 may not be permitted to your 
sweet company, and to have the happiness of speaking 
with your sweet person, I beg the favour of you to ac- 
cept of this my secret mini and thoughts, which bath 20 
long lodged in my breast, n 
| believe will go near to break my heart. 


N 3 rt & As * 6 For 
- - 


** . 
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For indeed, my dear; I love you above al rene 
* ever s in all my lifſmmſeae. 

The young gentleman, and e 
the Londoner that is come down to marry herr ant in 
the arbour most part of last night. Oh, dear Burrv 
must the nightingales sing to those who marry for money, 
and not to us true lovers! Ob, my dear Berry," that 
we could meet this mn used 1 in the 
wood! 1 a * t 73> Þ 
; 18 Now my dear, if may bt bas the Munde of 

kissing your sweet lips, I beg T may have the happiness 
of kissing your fair hand, with à few lines from 
dear self, presented by whom you please or think fit. 1 
believe, if time would permit me, Þ could write all day; 
but the time being short, and paper little, no more * 
your wen lover till ee 


1 


1 — 1 144 | 

Poor Jana ! since his time and paper were 20 > er, 

I that have more than I can use well of both, will put 
che sentiments of this kind letter the (stile of which 
8eems to be confused with gcraps he had got i in hearing 
and reading What he en inen vb 
meant to express. 9 05K „„du hat 


1 , : 
" + ; 
» © 4 g 


. DEAR CREATURE, of . 
„ Cax you then pegle him who bas * all his 
recreations and enjoyments, to pine away his life, in 
| thinking of you? When I do. s, you appear more-ami- 
able to me than Vzxps does in the most beautiful de- 
scription that ever was made of her. WT this kindness 
en with. ee eee 


#3 15 


— 8 * 7 14 
4 * FRY —_— —— 
us | n 140 1 


'. Aue! bels e ee Hop. Epwaid 
— ; nd in delivering » para of lenges n 
master Moodle miatake this letter, be jum prepared fot | 
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but the contrary is 80 manifest, that I cannot think you 
in earnest, . But the certainty given me in your mes- 
sage by MoLLy, that you do not love me, is what rods 
me of all comfort. She says you will not see me: if 
you can have 60 much cruelty, at leadt write to me, 
that I may kiss the impression made by your fair hand. 
I love you above all things, and in my condition, what 
you look upon with indifference is to me the most ex- 
quisite plensure or pain. Our- young lady, and a fine 
gentleman from London, who are to marry for merce- 
nary ends, walk about our gardens, and hear the voice 
of evening nigheingules, as if for ſushion sake they courted 
those #6litudes, because they have heard lovers do 80. 
Oh BzTrY! could I hear these rivulets murmur, and birds 
sing, while you stood near me, how little sensible should 
I be that we are both servünts, that there is any thing 
on earth above us! Oht#+could write to you as long 
as I love you, till death itoeſh, 3 avs. br 
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' " — Genus immortale manet, multosque per annos | | 


6 & avi numerantur avorum. F 
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* Th' immortal line in ture succension reigns, - 
A The fortune of the family remains, 1s 1 
| 4 Andigrandsires* grinddons-the long lt contains,” - 


- THE EVERLASTING CLUB, 
— — » 


Having dready given my reader an account of veve- 
ral extraordinary clubs both ancient and modern, I did 
not design to have troubled him with any more narra- 
tives of this nature; but I have lately received informa- 
tion of a club, which I can call neither ancient nor mo» 
dern, that I dare say will be no less surprising to my 
reader than it was to myself; for which reason I ghall 
communicate it to the public as one of the greatest cu- 
' riosities in its kind: 
A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman whois 
related to him, after having represented him as a very 
idle worthless fellow, who neglected his family, and 
 spent most of his time over a bottle, told me, to con- 
clude his character, that he was a member of the Ever- 
lasting Club, So very odd a title raised my curiosity to 
enquire into the nature of a club that had zuch a sound- 
ing name ; upon which my friend gave me thefollowing 
account. 
© The Ever'astivg Club consists of a hundred members, 
who divide the whole twenty-four hours among them 
_—_ ﬀ. . in 
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„ 
one end of the yeat to another; no party presuming to 
rise till they are relieved by those who are in course to 
succeed them. By these means a member of the Ever- 
lasting Club never wants company; for though he bs 
not upon duty himself, he is sure to find some who are: 
80 that if he be disposed to take a whet, a nooning, an 


evening's draught, or a bottle after midnight, he goes 


to the club, and finds a knot of friends to his mind. 


« It is a maxim in this club, that the, oteward never 


dies; for as they succeed one another by way of rota- 
tion, no man is te quit the great elbow-chair which 


stands at the upper end of the table, till his successr 


is in a readiness to fill it; insomuch that there has not 
been a sede vacante in the memory of man. 
| © This club was instituted towards the end (or as 50me 
of them say, about the middle) of the civil wars, and 
continued without interruption till the time of the great 
fire,” * which burnt them out, and dispersed them for 
several weeks. The steward at that time maintained 
his pont till he had like to have been blown up with a 
neighbouring house, (which was demolished in order to 
stop the fire; and would not leave the chair at last, till 


he had emptied all the bottles upon the table, 2 * | 
ceived repeated directions from the club to withdra 


himself. This steward is frequently talked of in. the 
club, and looked upon by every member of it as a greater 
man than the famous captain mentioned by my Lo 


- CLARENDON, who was burnt in his ship because he 
would not quit it without orders. It is 8aid that towards 


the clove of 1500, being the great year of jubilee, the 
club had it under contemplation whether they should 
break up or continue their session; but after;many | 


zpeeches and debates, it was at length agreed to sit out 


the other century. This resolution passed in a general 
IT 1 
— — 92 
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Having given this short account of the institution | 
and cotitinuation of the Ev erlasting Club, I should here 
endeavour to say something of the manners and charac- | 
ters of its several members, which I shall do TIN 
to the best lights I have received in this matter. | 

It #ppears by their books in general, that, since 
| 5 institution; they have smoked fifty tons of to 
dtanł thirty thousand buts of ale, one thousand ede 

of red port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and 4 K- 
derkin of small beer. There has been likewise a 
consumption of cards. It is also said, that they ob- 
serve the la In Bx Jonson's Club, which orders the 
fire to be always kept in (focus perennis eto) as Well 
for the convenience of lighting their pipes, as to © 
the dampness of the club-rogm. They have an 
woman in the nature of à vestal, whose business it. 
to cherish and perpetuate the fire which burns from ge- 
neration to generation, and has seen the n fires 
4 and out above an hundred times; 

The Everlasting Club treats all "other clubs ith an 

e of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat 
October as of a couple of upstarts. ' Their ordinary dig: | 
course (as much as I have been able to learn of it) turns 
altogether upon such adventures as have passed in their 
own assembly: of members who have taken the glass 
in their turns for a week t ther, without stirring out 
of the club; of others who have smoked an hundred 
pipes at a sitting; of others who have, not mi issed their | 
morning's draught for twenty years / 2 ag Some- 
times they speak in raptures of a run of ale in King 
CuaAklxs's reign ; and $ometimes reflect with astonich- 
ment upon games at whist, which have been miracu- 
lously recovered by members of the society, when in 
all human probability the cage was desperate. 

| They delight in several old catches, which they eing 
at all hours to encourage one another to moisten their 


clay, and grow. immortal by. drinking; with many other 
edifying exhortations K* the like nature. | | 
There 
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There are four general clubs held in a year, which 
times they flll up vacancies, appoint waiters, confirm 


the old fire-maker, or ele& à new one, settle contri- 
butions for coals, pipes, tobacco, and other necessaries. 
The senior member has out-lived the whole club 


twice over, and has been Es ea nee xx = 


of some of the 8 ning TR iy 
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on THE LOVE or FAME. | 


«Y. 8 


Ir is very strange to consider, that a. creature like 
man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses and im- 
perfectione should be actuated by à lave of fame: r 
vice and ignorance, imperfection and misery, shoul 
contend. for praise, and endeavour as much as my, 
to make themselves objects of admiration, | -, 


But notwithstanding man's essential perfeQion i is but 


very little, his comparative perfection may be very con- 
siderable. If he looks upon himself in an abstracted 


light, he has not much to boast of; but if he consider 


himself with regard to others, he may find occasion of 
glorifying, if not in his own virtues, at least in the ab- 
sence of another's imperfections. This gives a diffe- 
rent turn to the reflections of the wise man and the fool. 
The first endeavours to shine in himself, and the last 
to out-shine others. The fret is humbled by the sense 


of eee ee e 
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very of those which he observes in other men. The 
wise man considers what he wants, and the fool what 
he abounds in. The wise man is happy when he gains 
his own approbation, and the fool when he recommends 
nt to the applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this dne 
tor admiration may appear in such a creature as man, it 
is not wholly to be discouraged; since it often pro- 
duces very good effects, not only as it restraing him 
from doing any thing which is mean and contemptible, 
but as it pushes him to actions which are great and glo- 
rious. The principle may be defective or faulty, but 
the consequences it produces are so good, that for the 
benefit of mankind, it ought not to be extinguished, - 

It is observed by Cicxno, that men of the greatest and 
the most shining parts are the most actuated by ambition; 
and if we look into the two sexes, I believe we shall find 
this principle of action stronger in women than in men. 

The passion for praise, which is 80 very vehement in 
the fair sex, produces excellent effects in women of 
sense, who desire to be admired for that only which 
deserves admiration; and I think we may observe, with- 
out a compliment to them, that many of them do not 
only live in a more uniform course of virtue, but with 
an infinitely greater regard to their honour, than what 
we find in the generality of our own sex. How many 
instances have we of chastity, fidelity, devotion !--- 
How many ladies distinguish themselves by the edu- 
cation of their children, care of their families, and love 
of their husbands, which are the great qualities and 
atchievements of womankind! As the making of war, 
the carrying on of traffic, the administration of justice, 
are those by which men grow o and get themselves 
a name. 

But as this passion for adintration, when it works ac 
cording to reason, improves the beautiful part of our 
species in every thing that is laudable ; 80 nothing is 
more destructive to them when it is governed e- 
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and folly. wu Rate Ws dn pee en bg only 
regards the vain vart part of the sex, whom for certain 
reasons, which the reader will hereafter dee at large, I 


| hall distinguish'y the name of Idols. An Idol is wholly, | 


taken up in the adorning of her person. You see in 
every postufꝰ of her 


gain adorers. For this reason your Idols appear in all 


public places and assemblies, in order to seduce men to 
their worship. The play-house is very frequently filled 


with Idols; several of them are carried in procession 


every evening about the ring, and several of them set 


up their worship even in churches. They are to be 


accosted in the language proper to the Deity. Life and 
death are in their power : joys of heaven,” and pains of 


hell, are at their disposal : paradise is in their arma, m# 


eternity in every moment that you are prevent with 


them Raptures, transports, and ecstacies, are the re- 


wards which they confer : sighs and tears, prayers and 
broken' hearts, are the offerings which are'paid to them: 
Their smiles make men happy; their frowns drive them 
to despair. I shall only add under this head, that 
Ovi's book of the Art of Love is a Kind of heathen 
ritual, which contains all the forms of worthip Which 
are made use of to an Idol. a 

It would be as difficult a task * 0 
different kinds of Idole, as MitTox's was to number 


those that were known in Canaan, and the lands ad- 
joining. Most of them are worshipped like Mor ocn, , 


in fires and flames. Some of them like BAA, love to 


see their votaries cut and slashed, and shedding their 


blood for them. Some of them, like the Idol in the Apo- 
crypha, must have treats and collations prepared for them 
every night. It has indeed been known, that some of 


them have been used by their incensed worshippers like | 


the Chinese Idols, who arg whipped and scourged when 
they refuse to e wi _ 228 that are offered 
to them. 1 4 142 1 
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; air of her face, and motion 
of her head, that it is her duvineee abi employment to 
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1 must here observe, that those idolaters who devote 
themselves to the Idols I am here speaking of, differ v 
much from all other kinds of idolaters, For as others 
out because they worship different Idols, these Wat 
quarrel because they worship the same. |; _ 
Tue intention therefore of the Idol is quite nt 
to the wishes of the idolaters; ;. as the one desires to COR 

fine the Idol to himself, the whole business and ambiti 
of the other is to multiply adorers, This humour of 
Idol is prettily described in a tale of Cavern. Here 


presents one of them aitting at a table with three of hex 


votaries about her, who are all of them courting her fa; 
vour, and paying their adorations. She gmiled upon one, 
drank to another, and trod upon the other's foot, which 
was under the table. Now which of these three,” n 
the old bard, © do you think was the favourite ?? n 
truth,” says he, © not one of all the three. 
The behaviour of this Idol in Cxavcer, puts me in 
mind of the beautiful CLAN DA, one of the grestest 
Idols among the moderns. She is worshipped once a 
week by candle-light, in the midst of a large congre: 
gation, generally called an assembly. Some of the gay est 
youths. in the nation endeavour to plant themselves in 
her eye, while she sits in form with multitudes of tapers 
burning about her. To encourage the zeal of her ido- 
laters, she bestows a mark of her fav our upon everyone 
of them, before they go out of her presence. She aoks 

a question of one, tells a story to another, glances an 

ogle upon a third, takes a pinch of snuff from the fourth, 

| lets her fan drop by accident to give the fifth an occa- 

sion of taking it up. In short, every one goes away s- 

tisfied with his success, and encouraged to renew his 

devotions on the same canonical hour that . my 

night. 

An Idol may be unde fied by many e oauses, 

Marriage in particular is A kind of counter apotheosis, 
or 2 deification inverted. When a man becomes fami- 


liar with his goddess, she ny Sinks into a N 
2 
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Old age ie likewise. a great decayer of your Idol. 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy being 
than a superannuated Idol, especially when she has con: 
trated such airs and behaviour as eee 


her worshippers are about her. 1 


Cansidering therefore that in these 220 
cases the woman generally outlives the Idol, I must re- 
turn to the moral of this paper, und desire my fair 
readers to give a proper direction to their pasion for 
being admired; in order to which, they must endeavour 
to make themselves the objects of a reasonable and last- 


ing admiration, This is not to hoped for. from beauty, 
or dress, or fashion, but from those inward ornaments 
which are not to be defaced by time or sicknese, and 
which appear most amiable to those who are most ac- 
nnen 1 Hort hemmdbi} oft mi + Cot 
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* my last Made park In le Wesel in- 
stances of those beautiful strokes which, please the 
reader in the old song of Chevy-Chace; I Shall here, 
according to my promise, be more particular, and shew 
that the seutiments in that ballad are extremely natural 
and poetical, and full of the majestic simplicity which 
we admire in the greatest of the ancient poets: for 
which reason I shall gute several Pesssges of it, in 
which the Lend is * the eame with What we 

meet 
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meet in several passages of the Ancid; not that I would 
infer from thence, that the poet (whoever he was) pro- 
posed to himself any imitation of those passages, but 
that he was directed to them in general by the tame kind 
of pootgcal * rome and by ny PE ny 
. 

Had this old toy) been filled: with 9 
turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleazed 
the wrong taste of some readers; but it would never 
| have become the delight of the common people, nor have 
warmed the heart of Sir Puilir Stönsgv Tike the sou⁰ 
of a trumpet; it is only nature that can have this effect, 
and please those tastes which are the most unpreJudiced, 
or the most refined. I must, however, beg leave to 
dissent from $0 great an authority as that of Sir Puiufr 
S1pxEy, in the judgment which he has passed as to the 
rude stile and evil apparel of this antiquated gong; for 
there are several parts in it where not only the thoi 
but the language is majestic, and the numbers $0norous ; 
at least, the apparel is much more gorgeous than many 
of the poets made use pf jn Queen RLIZAUEZTA“s time, 
as the reader will See in Several of the n Vote. | 

tions. 

What can be greater than either the thought or the ex- 
eum in that otunza, ” - 


40 To drive.the deer with bound and born 
” Earl Pra took his way! 
The child may rue that is unborn 


The bunting of that day tl II 


This way of considering the misfortunes which this 
battle would bring upon posterity, not only on those 
who were born immediately after the battle, and lost 
their fathers in it, but on those also who perished in fu- 
ture battles Which took theirrise from this quarrel of the 
two Earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and conformable t to 
the way q thinking among the ancient poets. 


Audet 
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| uon. 10D, i. 28. 
«t Posterity, thinn'd by their falben crimes, 
dall read with grief, the dry of their times,” 


What can be more sounding and poetical,” or rezemble 
more the majestic simplicity of the ancients, than the 
following stanzas ? A re Cer Ne 
i« The nout Earl of Nenbunbe tend, Abst. 
A vow to God did make, 1 +.) 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods - _\' * 
Wik fifteen hundred bowmeti bold, 
All chosen men of might, 2 
| Who knew full well, in time. of need, - <A ' 
To aim their shafts arigt. * 
| | The hounds an ity trogh the wor 
f The nimble deer to take, | 
And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo chrill did make.” 


| —Pocat ingenti clamore C1THERON 
- Taygetique canes, domitrixque Ev1DAURUS equorum : 
Et vox aue nemorum ingeminata remugit. 
oon o. i. 43, 
„ CiTHARON loudly calls me to my wayz 
« Thy hounds, TAYGzT2x3, open, and purme the prey: 
„High Eripaviavus on my speed, 
% Fam'd for his bills, and for his horses breed: 
% From hills and dales the chearful crics rebound, 
2 For Echo hans f e eee 


7 * 
* DRYDEN. * 


* 


© 


L, vonder doth Earl DouG61as come, 
His men in amour bright; | N | 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spear en F | 
All marching in our eight. 
All men of pleasant Tevidale, . 


Fast by the river Tweed,” Sc. 


The country of the-Scotch warriors, deverided in theee 
two last verses, has a fine romantic TT and affords 
VOL, 11. 0 f 4 couple 


[ 


y \ 
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a couple of smooth words for verse. If the reader com- 
pares the foregoing six lines of the song with the fol- 
lowing Latin verses, he will see how much 4 are 
written in the spifit of Vinci. | 


Adversi campo apparent, hastasque reductis ' f 
Protendunt longe dextris ; & spicula vibrant 

, Quique altum Px &NEsTE viri, quique arva Gabin 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, & roscida rivis 
Hernica saxa colunt:— qui rosea rura Velini, 
Qui Tetricæ horrentes rupes, montemque Severum, 4 
Casperiamque colunt, Forulosque & flumen Himellæ ( 
Qui TR Fabarimque bibunt. 

AN. xi. 605. vii. 68a, n. 
© Advancing in a line, they couch their apean 
——— PR AEANESTE 8nds a chosen band, 2 1 
* With those who plow Saturma's Gabine land: 
Besides the succours which cold Anien yields; 

% The rocks of Hernicus— besides a band, 

That followed from Velinum's dewy land 

« And mountaineers that from Severus came : 

« And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica 

% And those where yellow Tiber takes his way, 

% And where Himella's wanton waters play : _ 

© Casperia sends her arms, with those that lie 

** By Fabaris, and 0 Foruli.“ DRYDEN. 


But to proceed : [ 
Earl DOVGLAs on @ milk-white ateed, _ 
Most like a Baron bold, 1 
Rode foremost of the company, | ; 
Whose armour shone like gold. > 


Turnvus ut antevolans tardum pracrurrat agmen, Rc. 
Vidisti, quo TURNUS pred ery ner ron 
Aureus —— 


Our Laglich,anchow dg their bam. Wo 
Their hearts were good and true ; i 
4 the first flight of arrows _ 


| 


THz trrerArok. 


„ They elend full fait on ev'ry ide, 
No slackness there was found ; 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay Sig od the and. 
| „ With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an Engliab bow, 4 
Which struck Earl Dov61As io the bear, 


A deep and deadly blow.” 


v0. 74. 


4 


- 


E 


* 


xx as was wounded after the same manner by un un- 


known hand in the midst of a parley. HAN 
Har incor, anne. e aces ita wales 8 
Ecce viro suidens alis allapsa tagitta est, 
21 Thus, while he begebe detract; 
A winged arrow. struck the pious prince; 
** But whether from an human hand it came, 
Moor kee 


þ 


EN, xii, g18. | 


| Drin. 


But of all the descriptive parts of this gong. there are 


none more beautiful than the four follow in 
which have a great force and spirit in them, a 


stanzas, 
are 


filled 


with very natural cireumstances. The thought in the 
third stanza was never touched by any other poet, and 
is such an one as would we is ener. or 


in VIRGIL. 


9 


1 | a” 


© So thin Ui bd thee ables, 
Whase 8 

An Englizh archer then perceiv'd 

The noble Earl was slain. 

n He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a uusty tree, 

6 - Unto-the bead drey he. 18 Ad 7 
„ Againar Sie en eee ( 

\ © right his ahafe he ct,, 

The grey-gooee wing that was Gl 2% 
In his heart- blood was wet. 


1 


| 


i 


is ex errerAron. v0. 544 
«« This fight did les from break of Ep 
Till setting of the sun; K 


For when they rung the ew ning be ll 
The battle vcarce was done.” | 


One * like wise, that in Gia ties of the 
_ vlain, the author has followed the example of the great 
ancient poets, not only in giving a long list of the dead, 
but by diversifying it — little characters of en 
persons. „ 


«And with Earl Dot e Eas there was alain 
Sir Huck MonTCOMERY, Vt 
Sir CHaxLEs CARAT, that from the field © Fe 
One foot would never fly: 
% Sir CHaArLEs MURREL of Ratcliff too, 
His sister's con was he; | 
Sir David Laws, 0 well esteem d, AS, 
Yet aaved could not be.” 4 
The familiar sound in these names destroys the majesty 
of the description; for this reason I do not mention this 


paart of the poem but to shew the natural cast of tought 


which appears in it, as the two last verses look almost 
like a translation of VIII. 


, ® 7 71 . 


— Cadit & Rirnzys jurticimus unus | NK iy 
Qui fuit in Teucris & servantisimus equi, n e 


D veages End n 
| au. i. aas b 
« Then Ri HE Us fell in the n | 
4 Just of Wel right : 
"7 mag 
DRYDEN. 


Jo hs canine of the English who fell, Wirnpaino- 
rox's behaviour is in the same manner particularised 
very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it by that ac- 
count which is given of him in the beginning of the 
battle; though I am satisfied your little buffoon readers 
(who have seen that passage ridiculed in Horn), 


will 
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will not be able to take the beauty of it : for which rea- 53M 
«00 1 dare not 0 much in Mete l. , | 


+ Thaw nth Gy 5 "ER 

_ W1THERINGTON was his name, „ Land he. 4 

Who aid, I would not have it tod he 

To HZN AN our King for shame, Fat} ot. i 

| * That &er my captain fought on foot, 8 
* And I nood looking on.” 8 


We meet with the same heroic-sentiment in Ven. 


Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunddis pro talibus unam 
Objettare animam ? numerone an viribus #qui | 
Non mf 

| . 


% For shame, Rutilians, een te» 
Of one expos d for all, in single fight ? 
P Can we before the face of Heav'n confess 
Our courage colder, or our numbers lets 7 
| * DRTDIX. 


What can be more natural, or more moving, than the 
circumstances in which he describes the behaviour of 
those women rere e husbands eee | 


dap 


Next day did many widows come 
Their husbands to bewail ; | 
They wash'd their wounds in brinisb tears, = ö ' 
But all would not prevail. * 
Their bodies bath'd in purple blood, | 
| * They bore with them away: a 1 6: 
| When they were elad in clay!“ wat. 1 


Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, which u- 

turally arise from the su je&, are always simple, and | 

sometimes exquisitely no le ; that the language is often | 

very sounding, and that the whole is written with a 12 

1 spirit. - | | a 
2 3 If 


- 


| 
| 
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If this song had been written in the Gothic manner, 
which is the delight of all our little wits, whether writ- 
ers or readers, it would not have hit the taste of so many 


ages, and have pleased the readers of all ranks and con- ; 
ditions. I shall only beg pardon for such a profusion of 
Latin quotations ; which I should not have made use of, 


but that I feared my own judgment would have looked 
too singular on such a subject, had not I supported it by 


the practice and 2 of VII IS.. C. 
| ' N Os - 5. | 


$ATURDAY, MAY 26, 1711. 


Ws 3 
Omnis Antsrirron decuit color & status, & res. 
non. I, ET. XVii. 23. 


& All fortune fitted Au 1s well.“ 
nnen. 


MEANING OF THE TERM—FINE | GENTLEMAW. 


— ̊ 


| IT; is with some mortification that I suffered the lj 
of a fine lady of my acquaintance, for calling, in one of 
my papers, DoRIMANT *. a clown. She was so unmer- 
ciful as'to take advantage of my invincible taciturnity, 
and on that occasion with great freedom to consider the 
air, the height, the face, the gesture of him, who 
could pretend to judge 80 arrogantly of gallantry.— 
She is full of motion, janty and lively in her imperti- 
nence, and one of those that commonly pass, among the 
ignorant, for persons who have a great deal of humour. 
She had the play of Sir Fopling in her hand, and after 
she had said it was happy for her there was not 80 


charming a creature as DoxIManT now living, she began 
| . wa, 


See No. 65 · 


* 
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with a theatrical air and tone of voice to read, by way 


of triumph over me, some of his speeches. *Tis 
she ! that lovely hair, that easy shape, those wanton 


eyes, and all those melting charms about 'her mouth, 


which MzpLey spoke of; I'll follow the lottery, and 
put in for a prize with my friend BxT EAI.“ 


- In love the viftors from the vanquis'd fly; | 
They fly that wound, and they pure that die.“ 


Then tarningover hs — analy and : 


speaks, 


3 
I fathom all the depths of woman-kind.” 


Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, continues she, is the 
passage I admire most, where he begins to tease Lovzir, 
and mimic Sir Forio. Oh the pretty satire, in his 
resblving to be a coxcomb to please, since noise and 
nonsense have such powerful charms. 


«> I, that I may successful prove, | 
Transform myself to what you love.” 


* 


Then how like a man of the town, enen 


that! 5 


6 The wiae vill find a Gesees in our fate, 
You wed a woman, I a good estate. 


Tt would have been a very wild endeavour for a may 


of my temper to offer any opposition to 80 nimble a 
speaker as my fair enemy is; but her discourse gave me | 


very many reflections, when I had left her company. 


Among others, I could not but consider, with some at- 


tention, the false impressions the generality (the fair 
sex more especially) have of what should be intended, 
when they say a fine gentleman ; and could not help re- 
volving that subje& in my thoughts, and settling, as it 
were, ane, or Ca EAR = 

0 4 No 


g 
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No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of the 
world, for any actions which are disagreeable to those 
maxims-which prevail, as the standards of behaviour, in 
the country wherein he lives. What is opposite to the 
eternal rules of reason and good sense, must be exclud- 
ed from any-place in the carriage of a well-bred man. 
I did not, I confess, explain myself enough on this sub- 
ject, when I called DoIMANr a clown, and made an in- 
stance of it, that he called the orange wench DovnLe 
Tries : I should have shewn, that humanity obliges 2 
gentleman to give no part of human-kind reproach, for 
what they, whom they reproach, may possibly have in 
common with the most virtuous and worthy amongst 
us. When a gentleman speaks coarsely, he has dressed 
himself clean to no purpose. The clothing of our 
minds certainly ought to be regarded before that of aur 
bodies. To betray in a man's talk a corrupt imagina- 
tion, is a much greater offence against the conversation 
of gentlemen, than any negligence of dress imaginable. 
But this sense of the matter is so far from being re- 
ceived among people even of condition, that Vociyza 
even passes for a fine gentleman. He is loud, haughty, 
gentle, soft, lewd, and obsequious by turns, just as 4 
little understanding and great impudence prompt him 
at the present moment. He passes among the silly part 
of our women for a man of wit, because he is generally 
in doubt. He contradicts with a shrug, and confutes 
with a certain sufficiency, in professing such and such a 
thing is above his capacity. What makes his character 
the pleasanter is, that he is a professed deluder of wo- 
men; and because the empty coxcomb has no regard to 
any thing that is of itself sacred and inviolable, I have 
heard an unmarried lady of fortune say, It is pity 80 
fine a gentleman as Vocirzx is so great an atheist. 
The crowds of such inconsiderable creatures, that infest 
all places of assembling, every reader will have in his 
eye from his own observation; but would it not be 
worth considering what sort of figure a man who form- 


* 
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ed himself upon those principles among us, which are 
agreeable to the dictates of honour and religion, would 
make in the familiar and ordinary occurrences of life ? 

I hardly have observed any one fill his several duties 
of life better than Ionorvs. All the under parts of his 
behaviour, and such as are exposed to common observa- 
tion, have their rise in him from great and noble mo- 
tives. A firm and unshaken expeQation of another life 
makes him become this ; humanity and good-nature, for- 
tified by the sense of virtue, has the same effect upon 
him, as the negle& of all goodness has upon many 
others. Being firmly established in all matters of im- 
portance, that certain inattention which makes mett's 
actions look easy, appears in him with greater beauty: 
by a thorough contempt of little excellencies, he is per- 
fectly master of them. This te of mind leaves 
him — no necessity of e air, and he has 
this peculiar Gietinction, that his negligence is unaf- 
fected. 

He that can work himself into a pleasure in congi- 
dering this being as an uncertain one, and think to reap 
an advantage by its discontinuance, is in a fair way of 
doing all things with a graceful unconcern, and a gentle- 
man-like ease. Such a one does not behold his life as a 
short, transient, perplexing state, made up of trifling 
pleasures and great anxieties : but sees it in quite another 
light; his griefs are momentary, and his joys immortal. 
Reflection upon death is not a gloomy and sad thought 
of resigrſing every thing that he delights in, but it is a 


short night followed by an endless day. What I would E 


here-contend for is, that the more virtuous the man is, 
the-nearer he will naturally be to the character of gen- 
teel and agreeable, A man whose fortune is plentiful, 
shews an ease in his countenance, and confidence in his 
behaviour, which He that is under wants and difficulties 
cannot assume. It is thus with the state of the mind; 
he that governs his — with the everlasting rules 


of reason and vense, must have something 30 inexpres- 
sibly 


[ 
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oibly graceful in Mende and actions, that every cit 
cumstancemust become him. The change of persons'or 
things around him do not at all alter his situation, but he 
looks disinterested in the occurrences with which others 
are distracted, because the greatest purpose of his life 
is to maintain an indifference both to it and all its en- 
joyments. In a word, to be a fine gentleman, is to be 
a generous and a brave man. What can make a man 80 
much in constant good humour, and shine, as we call it, 
than to be supported by what can never fail him, and to 
believe that whatever happens to him was the best thing 
that could possibly befal him, or else ns on whom it 
depends, would not hve pormitied it to have befallen 
him at all! 0 R. 
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MONDAY, MAY 28, 1711. f 
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1 - 
—_—— — — 


Vt tu W e "If" 
nos. 1 BF, viii. . ' 


9 ett e bear you,” 


Cres. 
= — 


WILEEW OF PHARAMOND, KING OF THE GAUL. + ? ; 


THERE is nothing 80 common as to find a man whom 
in general observation of his carriage you take to be of 
an uniform temper, suhject to such unaccountable starts 
of humour and passion, that he is as much unlike him- 
self, and differs as much from the man you at first thought 
him, as any two distinct persons can differ from each 
other. This proceeds from the want of forming some 
law of life to ourselves, or fixing some notion of things 
in general, which may affect us in such a manner as to 
create proper habits both in our minds and bodies. The 


negligence 


becoming levity in our usual conversation, but also to 


the same instability in our friendships, interests, and al- 


liances. A man who is but a mere Spectator of what 
passes around him, and not engaged in commerces of 


any consideration, is but an ill judge of the secret motions 


of the heart of man, and by what degrees it is actuated 


to make such visible alterations in the same person: but 
at the same time, when a man is no way concerned in the 


effect of such inconsistencies in the behaviour of men of 
the world, the speculation must be in the utmost degree 
both diverting and instructive: yet to enjoy such obser- 
vations in the highest relish, he ought to be placed in a 


post of direction, and have the dealing of their fortunes 


to them. I have therefore been wonderfully diverted 
with some pieces of secret history, which an antiquary, 
my very good friend, lent me 2s a curiosity. They are 
memoirs of the private life of PzaRamonn of France. 
„ PHARAMOND,” says My author, “ was a prince of infi- 
nite humanity and generosity, and at the same time the 
mast pleasant and facetious companion of his time. He 
had a peculiar taste in him, which would have been un- 
lucky in any prince but himself; he thought there could 
be no exquisite pleasure in conversation, but among 
equals ; and would pleasantly bewail himself that he al- 
ways lived in a crowd, but was the only man in France 
that could never get into company. This turn of mind 


made him delight in midnight rambles, attended only with 
one person of his bed-chamber. He would in these 


excursions get acquainted with men (whose temper he 


had a mind to try) and recommend them privately to the 


particular observation of his first minister. He gene- 
rally found himself neglected by his new acquaintance as 


soon as they had hopes of growing great; and used on 


such occasions to remark, that it was a great injustice to 
tax princes of forgetting themselves in their high for- 
tunes, when there were 40 few that could wit con- 
stancy bear the fayour of their yery creatures,” My 


I Y | author 


negligence of this, leaves us exposed. not only to an un- 
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author in these loose hints has one passage that gives usa 
very lively idea of the uncommon genius of PuAAUMν. 
He met with one man whom he had put to all the 
usual proofs he had made of those he had a mind to know 
thoroughly, and found him for his purpose. In discourte 
with him one day, he gave him an opportunity of saying 
how much would satisfy all his wishes. The prince im- 
mediately revealed himself, doubled the sum, and spoke 
to him in this manner.“ Sir, Vou have twice what 

you desired, by the favour of PnanamonD ; but look 
to it, that you are satisſied with it, for it is the last you 
shall ever receive. I from this moment consider you as 
mine; and to make you truly 80, I give you my royal 
word you shall never be greater or less than you are at 
present. Answer me not, (concluded the prince amil- 
ing) but enjoy the fortune -I have put you in, which is 
above my own-condition ; for you have mn 
to hope or to fear. 

His Majesty having thus well chosen _ bought a 
friend and companion, he enjoyed alternately all the 
pleasures of an agreeable private man, and a great and 
powerful monarch, He gave himself, with his compa- 
nion, the name of the merry tyrant; for he punished 
his courtiers for their insolence and folly, not by any 
act of public disfavour, but by humorously practising 
upon their imaginations. If he observed a man untract- 
able to his inferiors, he would find an opportunity to 
take some favourable notice of him, and render him in- 
zupportable, He knew all his own looks, words, and 
_ aQtions had their interpretations; and his friend Mon- 
sieur EucrarTE (for so he was called) having 'a great 
soul without ambition; he could communicate all his 
thoughts to him, and fear no artful use would be made 
of that freedom. It was no small delight when they 
were in ann * bed u 
public. 


PuaäAMonn would often, to ee vain fool of 


power in his country, talk to him in a fol court; 6d 
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with one whisper make him despise all his old friends 
and acquaintance. He was come to that knowledge of 
men by long observation, that he would profess altering E 
the whole mass of blood in some tempers, by thrice speak 
ing to them. As fortune was in his power, he gave 
himself constant entertainment in managing the mere 
followers of it with the treatment they deserved. He 
would, by a skilful cast of his eye, and half a smile, make 
| two fellows who hated, embrace, and fall upon each 
| other's necks with as much eagerness, as if they followed 
their real inclinations, and intended to stifle one another. 
When he was in high good humour, he would lay the 
| scene with EUcnArx, and on a public night exercise the 
passions of his whole court. He was pleased to gee an 
= haughty beauty watch the looks of the man she had long 
| 


— 


despised, from observation of his being taken notice of 
by PHARAMOND 3 and the lover conceive higher hopes, 
than to follow the woman he was dying for the day 
| before, In a court, where men speak affection in the - 
| strongest terms, and dislike in the faintest, it was a co- 8 
| mical mixture of incidents to see disguises thrown aside 
; in one case, and increased on the other, according as 
| flavour or diggrace attended the respective ohjects of 
: men's approbation or disesteem. PrAnAanonD, in his 
; mirth upon the meanness of mankind, used to say, * As 
he could take away a man's five senses, he could give == 
him an hundred. The man in disgrace shall immediately, 
lose all his natural endowments, and he that finds favour. 
have the attributes of an angel. He would carry it 0 
far as to say, It should not be only. 50 in the opinion 
of the lower part of his court, but the men themselves | 434 
shall think thus meanly ge greatly. of thaumalees; avthey e 
are out, or in the good graces of a court. as of 
A monarch who had wit and humour like — . — 144 
must have pleasyres which no man else can ever have | 
opportunity of enjoying. | He gave fortune to none but e 
those whom he knew could receive it without trans- 
port, He made a noble and generous use of his obger- 


vations, 


\ Sm a * if. On oo... Ma: 
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vations, and ai not regard his mfnisters as they were 
agreeable to himself, but as they were useful to his king 
dom. By these means, the king appeared in every 
cer of state; and no man- had a participation of 


power, who had not a similitude of the virtue 
droge q Wo 3 R. 
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TUZSDAY, MAY 19, 1711. 

. ＋ 1 ; | LY BF 57 
Non convivere licet, net urbe tots © Abe 

Waquam cr tam prope tm poclque obs. {109444 

AAT. 1716. n 

— can 1 held with.you;: „ An 

Who are 80 near, and yet 80 distant too? mY ot wt 

— — rrnnmnm— ———* 

Annes IN 9 „ en 

—— — 5 + AE 


My fried Wirt Hoxk vco is one of those vort of 
men who are very often absent in conversation, and what 
the French call a reveur and a distrait. A little before 

our club-time last night, we were walkin together 10 
Somerset garden, where WII IL had pick up a small 
pebble of so odd a make, that he said he would present 
it to a friend of his, an eminent virtuoso, After we had 
walked some time, I made a full stop with my face to- 
wards the west, which WIIt knowing to de my ugual 
method of asking what's o'clock, in an afternoop, im- 
mediately pane out his watch, and told me we had even 


my great pete I saw him squft away his watch a con- 
siderable way into the Thames, and with great sedateness 
in his looks put up the pebble, he had before found, 0. - 
his fob. As I have naturally an aversion to much speak- 
ing, and do not love to be the messenger of ill news, 
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especially when it comes too late to be useful; Left him 


nued my walk reflecting on these little absences and 
distractions in mankind, and resolving to make them the 
subje& of a future speculation. in OT ans 


] was the more confirmed in my design; when I con- 


sidered that they were very often blemishes in the cha- 
raders of men of excellent sense; and helped to keep 
up the reputation of that Latin proverb, which Mr. 
Darby has translated in the following lines? © | 
" Great wit to madness sure is near ally'd, Th Nel 
And chin partitions do their bounds divide,” ®.,  _ 


My reader does, T hope, perceive, that T distingulsh g 


man who is absent, because he thinks of something else, 


from one who is absent, because he thinks of nothing at 
all. The latter is too innocent a ereuture to be taken no- 
tice of; but the distractions of the former thay, I believe, 
be generally d6604rited for from one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are holy fixed'on some particular 
sclence, which is often the cave of niatheniaticians- and 


other learned men; pr are wholly taken up with bome 


violent passion, such ac anger, fear, or love, which ties 
the mind to some distant dlje@; or, Tabtly, these distrac- 
tions proceed from a' certain vivatity aft fickletiess in a 
man's temper, which, while it raises up inflate numbers 


of ideas in the mihd, is cotitindally püshlug it on, with» = 


out allowing it to cent on any particular image. Nothi 


therefore is more unnatural than the thoilghts and con- | 


ceptions of such 4 mm; WHICH are $eldortt' Gcchsioned 


either by the company ne is Ih, or ang of ches obhest = 
which are placed betbre him. Wufe vor Fancy he is | 
admiring a beautifiif woman, it 10 aft Evert Wager that he 


is solving a poxition in Euclid'; and __ you niay 


imagine he is reading the Paris Gasbrt, It lh far fru 
imagine he is reading the Paris Gazette, it 1400, 


1 


4 * , 
: 


| NIA T . Amin 


A 2 ingenium tine mixtura — Sx- 


„cap. xv. 


x 
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: 
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being impossible that he is pulling down and rebuilding 
the front of his country-house. n e 
At the same time that I eee, 
this weakness in others, I shall readily confess that 1 
once laboured under the same infirmity myself. The 
method I took to conquer it was a firm resolution to 
learn something from whatever I was obliged to see, or 
hear, There is a way of thinking, if a man can attain 
to it, by which he may strike somewhat out of any 
thing. I can at present observe those starts of good 
sense, and struggles of unimproved reason in the con · 
versation of a clown, with as much satisfaQion as the 
most shining periods of the most finished orator; und 
can make a chift to command my attention at à puppet- 
Show or an opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. .I 
always make one of the company I am in; for. though 
I say little, myself, my. attention to others, and those 
_ nods of approbation which I never bestow unmerited, 
sufficiently shew that Lam among them, Where 
W1Lt Hons ycous; though a fellow of good sense, is 
every day doing and saying an hundred things, w hich he 
afterwards confesses, with a well-bred frankness, were 


 eomewhat mal a propos, and undesigned. 


I chanced the other day to go into a coffee-hauts, 

where Wis. was standing in the midst of several audi- 
tors, whom he had gathered round him, and was giving 
them an account of the person and character of Mors 
Hixrox. My appearance before him just put him in 
mind of me, without making him reflect that I was ac- 
tually present. Sq that keeping his eyes full upon me, 
to the great surprise of his audience, he broke off his 
firs harangue, and proceeded thus :=* Why now there's 

my friend, (mentioning me by my name) he is a fellow 
that thinks a great deal, but never opens his mouth; 1 
warrant you he is now thrusting his short face into some 
coffee-house about Change. I was his bail in the time of 
. * A when W 3 Ner- bo 
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he had looked on me a little longer, he had certainly de- 
scrided me 6 particularly, without ever considering 
what led him into it, that the Whale company muet: 
have ſound me out; for which, reason, re- 


membering the old proverb, & Out of sight out of mind, 


1 left the room; and uon meeting him an hour affer- 


wards, was-asked.by him, with a great deal of good hu - 


mour, in what part nen 9 


seen me there three days. “ 


Monsieur Bavyzas eee e. Lan * * 
absent man with u great deal of humour, which he has 


r 
it I shall conclude my prevent part 
Manar (aa 2 
in a morning, opens his door to go out, but shuts 


:gain, becauts be pereciyes that he has Mia night ep en x 


and examining himeelf further, finds that be is but half, 
shaved, that he has stuck his ewgrd an his right side, 


that his atockings[are- about his and that bis chirt 
is over his breeches. When he ie 


up by one of them, and hangs dangling in the air. Al 
4 courtiers fall a laughing, but Mznaicas laughs 
louder than any of them, and looks about far the person 
that is the jest of the company. Coming down to the 
court gate he finds a coach, which taking for his own, 


he whips into it; and the coachwan drives off, nat 
doubting but he cdrries his master. A gon as he th, 
MrwALoas throws himself out of the coach, crogees the = 
court, ascende the staircave, and rung rough all the = 


chambers with the greatest familiarity ; repooes bimaelf = 
on a couch, and foncies himself at home. The master 
of the hause at last comes in; MayAaicAas tices to re- 
ceive him, and desires him to git damn; be talks, musse, 
and then talks again. The gentleman. of the baute 
| army Ley 


vor. 1. : every 


he. %%% % 
court, comes into the drawing room, and walking bolt- | 
upright under a branch of candlesticks, his wig is caught 


: | | 5 
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at last end his tedious viait.. "Night comes en when 
 Mznaicas is hardly undeceived. | 


When he is playing at — be cally- 2:44 


full glass of wine and water; it is his turn to throw; 


he has the box in one hand, and his glass in the other; 


and being extremely dry, and unwilling to lose time, he 
8wallows down both the dice, and at the same time throw 
his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and-flings 


the sand into the ink-bottle;/ he writes a second, and 


| mistakes the superscription. A nobleman receives one 
of them, and upon opening it reads as: follows: ] 


would have you, honest Jac; immediately upon the 


receipt of this, take in hay enough to serve me the win- 
ter.“ His farmer receives the other, and is amazed to 
dee in it, ® My Lord, I received your Grace's dem- 
mands, with an entire submission to“ lf he is at an 
entertainment, you may see the pieces of bread conti- 
nuually multiplying round his plate. It is true the rest 
of the company want it, as well as their xnives and 
forks, which Mn axcAs does not let them keep long: 
Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family in an 
| hurry, and at last goes out without being able to stay ſur 
his coach or dinner, and for that day; you may see him in 
every part of the town, except the very place where 
he had appointed to be upon a business of importance. 
Tou would often take him for every thing that he is 
not; for a fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing; 


for a fool, for he talks to himself, and has an hundred 


grimaces and motions in his head, which are altogether 
involuntary ; for a proud man, for he looks full upon 
you, and takes no notice of your saluting him. The 
truth of it is; his eyes are open, but he makes no ue 
of them, and neither sees you, nor any man, nor any 
thing else. He came once from his country-house, and 
his on footmen undertook to rob him, and succeeded. 
They held a flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver 
1 | 9 5 +4 0 
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ur, « Auk my zervants, ( Maxarcas) for 
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carried on in the way | degeride: its. n 
a full commission to pat ont or in. 5 | 
you think, fit with it. L haye already \ {4 
ee tt hf meme ng Le * 5 \ . 
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MR. 8PECTATOR, 


| \ You well know it is of great omar 
r 


of men it is not difficult to find mem- 
| ders eG sb ob Used 
feared, upon their intention af dining together, that the 
hall be n iest then i 
EN. 
Age beg "livitations were? 
He {fiat ARK, thr Very 6 Wight lee Wh 
much difctity. "One pleaded, that being af Lol, i 
4 bookeeller's shop, Abd by with 3 great 
fonged to kigs him. | He had certainly been excused, bi 
that evidence appeared, that indeed een por yn 
Pretend she . longed to bien bim, but that it was only's 
Hickpocket, who during his Eiraing her, stole awayiall his 
money. Anoiber would have got off by « dimple in his 
chin; but it was proved upon bim, that he bud, by d 
ing into a room, made x woman miscarry, and frigutm¹⁰ 
two children into fits. A third alledged, thet he wit denen 
by a lady for another gentleman, who was dne of th 
vomest in the University: but upon enquiry, # was found 
that the lady had actually lost one eye, and thb other 
was very much upon the derne. A ſorrtb produced 
letters out of the country in hiv vindication, in which 
a” offered Him — W 
9 99 20 flullen 


' vi 
| 
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fallen in love with him, withageod fortune :. 
made appear, that the young lady was amorouys, and 
like to have runaway. with hey chere coachman, se 
that it was supposed, that her pratence-of falling in love 
with him, was only in atder-40 be well married, It was t 
pleasant to hear the — — 2 
insomuch that ame made a much interest to he - 
cused, as they would from carving been 
last the society was formed; aud: proper officers mes, 
appointed; — — 
which was in venison Seagon, A pleasant Fellow of 
King's College (commonly called Ona, from his sour 
look, and the only man who. did nat pretend t ” 
— ENDS "and not ben 
but some one to ait in the elbow-chair, . 
aden, ut the upper end of the tube ; and there: the bu- 
ther, "Tide Tice affir mode ee great a <6iae, that the' King, 
who was then at Newmarket, heard of it, and was-pleated 
merrily and gracionely to bay, * He could not be thing 
dimsey, but by would 'epnd them a brace of bugs . 9 
„I would devire you, Sir; to vet this affiir in a true a 
light, that posterity may not be mlslod in 20-importatit = 
a point: for when ie wite man'wdo! ball write your = 
true Birtory shall nequaint the world} that yow h di- 
ploma sent from the Ugly Club at Oxford; und thut by 
virtue of it you were admitted inte dt, hut 4 tern 
war will there be among ture crmies about the original 
of that club, which boch Udiverditiee will contend 80 


warmly for? And perhaps come hardy Canjabrigian | 


author may then boldly ur, chat the word Dafoe 
was an interpolation of be Oxonian instead of C- 
bridge. This af enn be dae ee inc your . WEL, 
time; but L 3 | [4 | 
make y o your aun t. ss mW | Hof 

« To all yod/Sir, my cm apiniont Mesh Le- 1 
nat find any ancient records of any acts , the Society "AKA 


of the Ugly Fages, comidered ima public'capacityy/gat, — \ | 
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in i prwake one, they have certainly antiquity on their 
side. I um persuaded they will hardly give place to the 
Lowng er und the Loungom are eee 
with the University Itsell t. 
Though we r ' 
to do justice, yet I am commizzioned to tell | you, that 
you are invited to be admitted ad eundem at Cambridge; 
und I believe I may venture safely to deliver this a the 


aun University 

Arent OY og at n e un ihne be 
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PTAs trot in a enn wad at 
tus conditions know not to whom we should apply 
ourielves for relief, because there is hardly any man alive 
'who hath not injured us. Nay, we speak it with sor- 
row, even vob yourself, whom we should auspe& of 
such a practice the last of all mankind, can hardly acquit 
yourself of having given us some cause of complaint. 
We are descended of ancient families, and kept up dur 
dignity and honour many years, till the jack-sprat Twar 
supplanted us. How often have we found ourselves 
olighted by the clergy in their pulpits, and the lawyers at 
the bar? Nay, how often have we heard, in one of the 
most polite and august assemblies in the universe, to our 
great mortification; these words, That Tuar that noble 
Lord urged which i : one of us had had justice done, 
would have sounded nobler thus, That Wien that noble 
Lord urged. Senates themselves, the guardians of Bri- 
tish liberty, have degraded us, and preferred THAT to 
us; and yet no decree was ever given against us. In 
the very acts of parliament, in which the utmost right 
should be done to every body, wond and thing, we find 
ourselves often either not used, or used one instead of 
mother. In the first and nnn 
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they learn to misuse us: Our Fatber Wuten art in bea- 

ven, should be, Our Father W no art in beaven ; and even | 

2 Convocation, after long debates, refused to consent 

to an alteration of it. In our general confession we 6 —_ 

Spare thou them, O God, Wuten confess their faults, ' ] 

which ought to be Wuo confess their faults. What hopes, - _ 

then have we of having justice done us, When the 

makers of our very prayers. and laws, and the most ; : 

learned in all faculties, seem to be in a confederacy - | | 4 

2 themselves must be our FORK, © 

Judges ? "a ; 
„The Spanish proverb ye, II asl muda ccd i g 

necio no; i, e. A wise man-changes bis mind, a fool neuer 

will. So that we think you, Sir, a very proper person to 

address to, since we know you to be capable of being | 

convinced, and changing your judgment. Mou are well 3 

able to settle this affair, and to you we submit our . | 

cause. We desire you to assign the butts and bounds 

of each of us; and that for the future we may both en- 


; joy our own. We would desire to be heard by our coun- 
| sel, but that we fear in their very pleadings they would 
, betray our cause : besides, we have been oppressed $0 
ö many years, that we can appear no other way but in 
; forma pauperis. All which considered, we hope you | | 
RA II 18 
* — BY 1. 
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| Oclervit phctare boot virrutis amore, 4 
0 TY 
© Tha god for einten rakes, abbey lo | 


enten, | 


on THE FAIR SEX. 
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] HAVE received very many letters of late from my 
female correspondents, most of whom are very angry 
with me for abridging their pleasures, and looking be- 
verely upon things, in themselves indifferent, But 1 
think they are extremely unjust to me in this imputa- 
tion. All 1 contend for is, that those excellencies, - 
which are to be regarded but in the second place, should 
not precede more weighty considerations. The heart 
of man deceives him, in spite of the lectures of half _ 
a life spent in discourses on the vubjeRion 'of pas- 
sion; and I do not know why one may not think the 
heart of woman as unfaithful to itself. If we grant 
an equality in the faculties of both sexes, the minds of 
women are less cultivated with precepts, and conse- 
quently may, without disrespect to them, be accounted 
more liable to illusion, in cases wherein natural inelina- 
tion is out of the interest of virtue. I shall take up my 
present time in commenting upon a billet or two which 
came from ladies, and from thence leave the reader to 
Judge whether I am in the right or not, in thinking it is 
possible fine women may be mistaken. The following 
address seems to have no other design in it, but to tell 
me the writer will do enen | 


* * 
” 4 
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A 
Ak. rer Ton ie dhe wn Ne! 
IAM young, 3 inclined to follow tho 
paths of intiocence ; but at the same time, 2 I 'have a 
plentiful fortune, and am of quality, I am unwilling to 
resign the pleasures of distinction, some little satisfaſtion 
in being admired in general, and much greater in being 


beloved by a gentleman, whom I design to make my 


husband. But I have a mind to put off entering into 


matrimony till another winter is over my bead, which 
(whatever, musty Sir, you may think of the matter) 1 


design to pass away in hearing music, going to plays, 
visiting, and all other tatisfuctions which fortune und 


rr 


cure for, 18 
| Your moot humble ceryant, 
Ar. 


's ee a n 


ing no engagements upon me, neren 


— 


. may like any one ver ref 


1 M 7 
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seldom writes her mind but in her postscript. 


this gentle woman has sufficiently digcovered here in this, | 
I will lay what, wager she pleages against her present 


* 


favourite, and can tell her that she will like ten more 


before he is fixed, and then will take the worst man -she 


ever liked in her life. There is no end of aſſection taken 
in at the eyes only; and you may as well satisfy those 
eyes with seeing, as controul any passion received: by 
them only. It is from loving by sight, that -coxcombs - 


50 frequently succeed with women, und very often 2 
young lady is bestowed by her parents to a man whe 


of a different man in every 


heart, given her 
assembly she was in the 


* 


weds her as innocence itself, though che has, in her own 


year before. What is 
wanting among women as well as among men, m_ 
* I | ; 
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love of laudable 8 to reat only in the for- 
bearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light imagi- | 
nation is Eupogta ! EvuDos1A has all the arts of li 
and good-breeding with so much ease, that the virtue of 
her conduct looks more like an instin& than choice. Ilt 
is as little difficult to her to think justly of persons and 
things, as it is to a woman of different accomplishments 
to move ill, or look aukward. That which was, at first 
the effect of instruction, is grown into a habit; and it 
would be as hard for Evpos1a to indulge a wrong 8ug- 
gestion of thought, as it would be to FLav1a, the fine 
dancer, to come into a room with an unbecoming air. 
But the misapprehensions people themselves have of 
their own state of mind, is laid down with much dis- 
cernment in the following letter, which is but an extract 
of a kind epistle from my charming mistress HzcaT1884, 
who is above the vanity of external beauty, and is the 
better judge a Lal, of the mind. 


— — o 
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MR. era ron, 

© ] wars this to TR 7 that very * y ladies, ; 
as myself, spend many hours more than we used at the 
glass, for want of the female library, of which you pro- 
mised us a catalogue. I hope, Sir, in the choice of au- 
thors for us, you will have a part cular regard to books 
of devotion, What they are, and how many, must be 
your chief care; for upon the propriety of such writings 
depends a great deal. I have known those among us 
who think; if they every morning and evening spend 
an hour in their closet, and read over so many prayers 
in six or seven books of devotion, all equally nonsensical, 
with a sort of warmth, (that might as well be raised by 
a glass of wine, or a dram of citron) they may all the 
rest of their time go on in whatever their particular pas- 
sion leads them to. The beauteous;Purtavria, who 
is (in your language) an Idol, is one of these votaries; 
che has a very pretty furnished closet, to which she re- 


% 


' . 1 
tires at her appointed hours. This is her dressing · room, 
as well as chapel; she has constantly before” her a large 
looking 3 and ports e 


witty author, 


hes «4 E N N 


n | e 


At once t improve the inner and the saint. 
It must be a good scene, if one could Were 


it, to see this Idol by turns lift up her eyes to heaven, 
and steal glances at her own dear person. It cannot but 


be a pleasing confli& between vanity and' humiliation, 
When you are upon this subjeR, choose books which 
elevate the mind above the world, and give a pleasing 
indifference to little things in it. For want Ur such in- 
structions, I am apt to believe so many people take it in 
their heads to be sullen, cross, and angry, under pre- 
tenge of being abstracted from the affairs of this life, 
when at the same time they betray their fondness for 
them by doing their duty as a task, and pouting and 
reading good books for a week together, Much of this I 
take to proceed from the indiscretion of the books them- 
elves, whose very titles of weekly preparations, and 


such limited godliness, lead people of ordinary capacities 


into great errors, and raise in them a mechanical religion 
entirely distinct from morality. I know a lady so given 
up to this sort of devotion, that though she employs six 
or eight hours of the twenty-four at cards, she never 
misses one constant hour of prayer, for which time ano- 


ther holds her cards, to which she returns with no little 


anxiousness till two or three in the morning. All these 


acts are but empty shews, and, as it were, — — 


made to virtue; the mind is all the while u 


with any true pleasure in the pursuit of it. From hence 


presume it arises, that 0 many people call themselves 
virtuous, from no other pretence to it but an absence of 


ill. There is DrcrA uA is the most insolent of all =» 


creatures to her friends and domesties, upon no other 
pretence in nature, but that (as her silly phrase is) “ no 
2 


one can say block is her eye. She has no secrets, for- 
. SSS 


N ntvalxr IN BEAUTY, DESTROYER or FEMALE - yams 4 


| Inte year 4688, end en dle came day of that. you 
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sooth, which should make her afraid to speak her mind, 


quaintance, and unseasonably imperious to 4 
mily. Dear Sir, be pleased to put such books in our 
hands, as may make our virtue more inward, and con- 
vince some of us, that in a mind truly virtuous, the $rorh 
of vice is always accompanied with the pity of it. This 


and other things are impatiently expected from you 10 


nen ed age] 
Sin, 5 

R. * Your moat humble rervant, 
f 3 | , 1 | 
4s 0 b N 80. 0 | x Lorber n 
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PRACT. AND PHILLIS, ONE 
- 34% V „ 618917 
| * 


were born in Cheapside, London, two females. 5 e 
guisite feature and shape; the one we shall call Bayer, 
the other Pu1zas. A close intimacy. between, their | 
parents made each of them the first acquaintance the 
other knew in the world. They played, dressed babies, 


acted visitings, learned to dance and make curtesies to- 


gether. They were inseparable companions in all 


no. 80. THE! 7 


of their fifteenth year, when it happened that PIII 
had an head-dress om, which became her c very well, 


that instead of being beheld any more with/plenonte for 
their amity to each other, the eyes of the neighbourhood = 


were turned to remark them with gomparizon of thei? 


beauty. They now no longer enjoyed the ese of mind 
and pleating indolence in which they were formerly 


happy, but all their words and actions were miginter« = 


preted by each other, and every "excellence in their 
speech and behaviour was looked upon ae an ad of 
emulation to anrpace the other. Thee of 
disi nel instion bow improved into a formality - of behe- 
viour, ere e 
irre conclleable hatt“. 

These two rivals for the e 


ahle, that if you were opeaking of them in their absence; 
the words in which you \described the one must give 
you an idea of the other They were hardly distin- 
guishable, you would think, when they were apart, 
made their enmity the more emtertaining'to' all the rest 


_ of the sex was, that in detraction from each other, nei - 
ther could fall upon terme which did ot hit herself ins 


much as her advervary. Their nights grow restless with 


meditation of ne dresses to outvie"each' other, and in- 
venting new' devices 60 recalt admmirers;' who observe, 
' the charms of the ohe rather thaw thous of the other; on 
the lust meeting. Their colours filed at esch other's 
appearance, flushed with pleasure at the report of 2 di- 
advantage, and their countenanees withered upom in- 
stances of applause. The deceneies to which women 
are obliged, made these virgins «tHe their resentment 


70 far us nat to break into open vlolehees, while they 


equally | ouffered the to of 4 regulated anger. 
Their mothers, as it is sua, engaged in the 


* preteus ond of the duughtern 
with 


in their stature, eouttthance, and mien 0 very much | 


* 
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with all that 1 — of expence which i common 
with people of plent ful fortunes and mean taste- The 
girls preceded their parents lixe queens of May, inialt 
the gaudy colours imaginable, on every Sundey tj 
church, and were exposed to the examination of the aus 
dience for superiorit of beauty. / yy 0 ot 
During this constant atruggle it happened, that 
PniLL1s one day at public prayers smote the heart of a 
gay West Indian, who appeared in all the colours which 


| can affect an eye that could not distinguish between 


being fine and tawdry. - This American, in a szummer« 
island suit, was too shining and too gay to be resisted 
by Pa1zL18, and too intent upon her charms to be di- 
verted by any of the laboured attractions of Buuxxvra. 
Soon after, BxuneTTA had the mortiſication to ee her 
rival. disposed of in a wealthy marriage, while she' was 
only addressed to, in a manner that ahewed she was the 
admiration of all men, but the choice of none. Parts 
was carried to the habitation of her-spoute- in Barbados. 
Baux rr had the ill- nature to enquire for her by every 
opportunity, and had the misfortune to hear of her being 
attended by numerous slaves, fanned into alumbere by 
successive bands of them, and carried fram place to 
place in all the pomp of barbarous magnificence. Ba v« 
NETTA could not endure these repeated advices, but em- 

ployed all her arts and charms in laying baits for any of 
condition of the same island, out of a mere ambitioh-to 
confront her once more before she died. She at laat auc+ 
ceededin her design, and was taken to wife by a gentle» 


man whose estate was contiguous to that of her enemy: 


husband. It would be endless to enumerate the many 
occasions on which these irreconcileable beauties Jabours * 
ed to excel each other; but in process of time it hap- 

pened, that à ship put into the island, consigned to a 
friend of PnILLIs, who had directions to give her the 
refusal of all goods for apparel, before BuvnxrTA could 
be alarmed of their arrival. He did so, and FAN 
ew. days in a brocade more., 


and costly than had ever before appeared in that latitude. 


Buumrr4A languished at the sight, and could by no 
means come up to the bravery of her antagonist. She 
communicated her anguish of mind to a faithful friend, 
who by an interest in the wife of Putkris's merchant, 


PII Lis took pains to appear in all puhlie places Where 


she was sure to meet BruneTTA ; BRUNETTA was now 


prepared for the insult, and came to a puhlie ball in a 
plain black silk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl 


in a petticoat of the same brocade with which Pain 


was attired. This, drew the attention of the, whole 
company, upon which the unhappy PaiLLtis wooned 
away, —— immediately conveyed to her house. As 


soon as she came to herself, she fled from her husband's 
house, went on board a ship in the road, apt now. land- 


c | a 
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Aſter the above melanch6ly natration, it may perhaps 
be a relief to the r- N > fond urge, by ex- 
n | 
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| The jun REMONSTRAN e THAT. . 


< Tnoven 1 deny not the petition of Mr. Wo — 
'Wutcn, yet you should not suffer them to be rude, and | 


to call honest people names: for that bears very hard on 


ome of those rules of decency, which you are qustly 
famous for establishing. They may find fault, and cor- 


rect speeches in the senate, and at the bar, but let them 
try to get themselves 80 often and with 80 much — 2 
repeated in a sentence, as a got orator doth frequently 
introduce me. | 

| My 
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procured a remnant of the same silk for BUuUnaTTA. 


— 
—_ 


| 
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© My Lords l (says he) with humble aubmigvion, Thet: 


That 1 gay is this; That, That That gentleman has ad- 
vanced, is not That, That he should have proved to your 
| lordships. Let those two questionary N * 
do thus with their Wbo's and their Whiches. 

© What great advantage v was I] of to Mr. Davos in 


his Indian Emperor, Tr enn 


189 # 


You force me ae to once you in Wa, 


1 5 


to furnich out a thyme to Monat ? And what a poor 


figure would Mr. Bayszs have made without his E 


and all That ! How can a judicious man distinguia one 
thing from another, without saying This bere, or That 
there? And how can a vober man, without using the 
expletives of oaths, (in which indeed the rakes und 
bullies have a great advantage over others) make a dis» 
course of any tolerable length, without That is; and, 
if he be a very grave man indeed, without That is to say 
And how instructive as well as entertaining are those 


usual expressions in the mouths of great men, Sucb things 


as That, and The like of That. 

I am not against reforming the corruptions of fapeech 
you mention, and own there are proper seaons for the 
introduction of other words besides That ; but I scorn 


as much to supply the place of a Who or a Which at 


every turn, as they are unequal always to'fill mine ; and 
I expect good language and civil treatment, and hope 
to receive it for the future : N e 


9 81 
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Yours, of 


L 
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Qualis udi audito venantüm murmure tigris 1 
Horruit in macula 4 N .,, 
f rav. TAI. ii, af, 


As when the tigrees hears the hunter's din, 
Dark angry spots distain her glossy kin. 


ON PARTY-SPIRIT AMONG WOMEN, 


b 


ABOUT the middle of last winter I went to see an 
opera at the theatre in the Haymarket, where I could 
not but take notice of two parties of very fine women 
that had placed themselves in the opposite side-boxes, 
and seemed drawn up in a kind of battle-array 00 
against another, After a short survey of them, I ſou 

they were patched differently ; the -faces on one hand 
being spotted on the right aide of the forehead, and 
those upon the other on the left. I quickly perceived 
that they cast hostile glances upon one another; and 
that their patches were placed in those different situ- 
ations, as party-gignals to distinguish friends from foes, 

In the middle-boxes, between these two opposite bodies, 
were several ladies who patched indifferently on | 
sides of their faces, and seemed to sit there, with no 
other intention but to see the opera, Upon enquiry, I 
found that the body of Amazons on my right hand, were 
Whigs,“ 2 on my left, Tories ; and that those 
who had p themeelves iu the middle-boxes were 8 . 
vol. Il, 9 


bare obverved, that the zeal of ihe 
that of our of the ems mg 
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neutral party, whose faces had not yet declared them- 
zelves. These last, however, as I afterwards found, di- 
minished daily, and took their party with one «ide 
or the other; insomuch that 1 observed, in several of 
them, the patches which were before dispersed equally, 
are now all gone over to the whig or tory side of the 
face, The censorious say, that the men, whose hearts 
are aimed at, are very often the occasions that one part 
of the face is thus dishonoured, and lies under a kind of 
disgrace, while the other is so much set off and adorned 
dy the owner; and that the patches turn to the right or 
to the left, according to the principles of the man who is 
most in favour; But whatever may be the motives of 
a few fantastical coquettes, who do not patch for the 
public good so much as for their own private advantage, 
it is certain, that there are several women of honour who 
patch out of principle, and with an eye to the interest 
of their country. Nay, I am informed that some of 
them adhere so stedfastly to their party, and are $0 far 
from 8acrificing their zeal for the public to their passion 
for any particular person, that in a late draught of mar- 
riage-articles a lady has stipulated with her husband, that 
whatever his opinions are, she shall be at liberty to patch 
on which side she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Ros Alix pA, a famous 
whig partizan, has most unfortunately a very beautiful 
mole on the tory part of her forehead ; which being 
very conspicuous, has occasioned many mistakes, and 
given a handle to her enemies to misrepresent her face, 
as though it had revolted from the whig interest. But, 
whatever this natural patch may seem to intimate, it is 
well known that her notions of government are still the 
same, This unlucky mole, however, has misled several 
coxcombs ; and like the hanging out of false colours, 
made some of them conyerse with Rosatinpa in what 
they thought the spirit of her party, when on a sudden 
she has given them an unexpected fire, that has guok 
them all at once, If Rosa is unfortunate in her 


Finnern 


* 
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mole, N16RANILLA is as unhappy in a pimple, which 


forces her, _ her . to x um | 


whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, e 
have been taught to believe that this artificial spotting 
of the face was unlawful, are now reconciled by a zeal 
for their cause, to what they could not be prompted bp 
a concern for their betuty. This way of declaring war 
upon one another, puts me in mind-of what is reported 


of the tigress, that several spots rise in her skin when 
she is angry, or as Mr. ure 2 rang | 


that stand as the motto of this paper, 


——** She wells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all her spots on every zide.” 


When I was in the theatre the time above-mentioned, 
I had the curiosity to count the patches on both sides, 
and found the tory patches to be about twenty stronger 
than the whig ; but to make amends for this small in- 
equality, I the next morning found the whole puppet- 
shew filled with faces spotted after the whiggish manner. 


8 


Whether or no the ladies had retreated hither in order 


to rally their forces, I cannot tell; but the next night 
they came in vo great a body to the opera, tne they 
out- numbered the enemy. 


This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, ap- 


pear improbable to those who live at à distance from 
the fashionable world : but as it is a distinction of a very 
singular nature, and what perhaps may never meet with 
a parallel, I think I should not have discharged the 
office of a faithful SyxzcTATor, had not I recorded it. 


I have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose this 


party- rage in women, as it only serves to aggravate the 
latreds and animosities that reign among men, and in 
a great meagure deprives the fair sex of those peculiar 

charms with which nature has endowed them. 
When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and just 
upon the point of giving battle, the women, who were 
2 3 allied 


4 
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allied to both of them, interposed with so many tears 
and intreaties, that they prevented the mutual slaughter 
which threatened both parties, and united Ni to- 
gether in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our Bri- 
tish ladies, at a time when their country is torn with 80 
many unnatural divisions, that if they continue, it will 
be a misfortune to be born in it. The Greeks thought 
it so improper for women to interest themselves in 
competitions and contentions, that for this reason, 
among others, they forbad them, under pain of death, to 
be present at the Olympic games, notwithstanding those 
were the public diversions of all Greece. 

As our English women excel those of all nations in 
beauty, they should endeavour to outshine them in all 
other accomplishments proper to the sex, and to dis- 
tinguish themselves as tender mothers, and faithful 
wives, rather than as furious partizans. Female virtues 
are of a domestic turn. The family is the proper pro- 
vince for private women to shine in. If they must be 
shewing their zeal for the public, let it not be against 
those who are perhaps of the same family, or at least of 
the same religion or nation, but against those who are 
the open, professed, undoubted enemies of their faith, 
liberty and country. When the Romans were pressed 
with a foreign enemy, the ladies voluntarily cpntri- 
buted all their rings and jewels to assist the government 
under a public exigence, which appeared 80 laudable an 
aQion in the eyes of their countrymen, that from thence- 
forth it was permitted by a law to pronounce public 
orations at the funeral of a woman in praise of the de- 
ceased person, which till that time was peculiar to the 
men. Would our English ladies, instead of sticking on 
a patch against those of their own country, shew thein- 
selves so truly public-spirited as to sacrifige every one 
her necklace against the common enemy, what decrees 
ought not to be made in favour of them ? 


Since I am 1 upon this cubjeRt auch pas- 


w . —A 9” 
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8ages as occur to my memory out of ancient authors, I 
cannot omit a sentence in the celebrated Funeral Ora- 
tion of Prxicixs, “ which he made in honour of those 
brave Athenians that were alain in a fight with the Lace- 
demonians. After having addressed himself to the 
several ranks and orders of his countrymen, and shewn 
them how they should behave themselves in the public 
cause, he turns to the female part of his audience; © And 
as for you, (says he) I shall advise you in very few 
words, Aspire only to those virtues that are peculiar 
to your sex; follow your natural modesty; and think it 
your greatest commendation not to be talked of one 
way or other,” f | ; . C. 


je” "I 


* TfHvucyDiDEs, Book II. | 

+ The reader will recollett, that in Greece women were of 
much less in society than in Britain, P&R1CLES's 
advice had therefore a propriety relatively to the state of women 
in A—_ which it may — rigor state in other coun- 
tries, virtues recom ighly important in a 
civilized country, in modern ti — female 


d coun! n thmes, by no means conutute 
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« His fortunes ruin'd, and nn " 


ON THE MISERY OF BEING IN DEBT, 


PASSING under Ludgate * the other day, I heard a 
voice bawling for charity, which I thought I had some- 
where heard before. Coming near to the grate, the pri- 
soner called me by my name, and desired I would throw - 
something into the box: I was out of countenance for 
him, and did as he bid me, by putting in half agrown. I 
went away, reflecting upon the strange constitution of 
some men, and how meanly they behave themselves in 
all sorts of conditions. The person who begged of me 
is now, as I take it, fifty : I was well acquainted with him 
till about the age of twenty-five; at which time a good 
estate fell to him by the death of a relation, Upon 
coming to this unexpected good fortune, he ran into all 
the extravagancies imaginable, was frequently in drunken 
disputes, broke drawers” heads, talked and swore loud, 
was unmannerly to those above him, and insolent to those 
below him. 1 could not but remark, that it was the 
same baseness of spirit which worked in his behaviour 
in both fortunes: the same little mind was insolent in 
riches, and shameless in poverty. This accident made 
me muse upon the circumstance of being i in debt in ge- 
neral, and solve in my mind what tempers were most 


GE . 


8 . freemen of London 


* 
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apt to fall into this error of life, as well as the misfor- 
tune it must needs be to languish under such pressures. 
As for myself, my natural aversion to that sort of con- 
versation which makes a figure with the generality of 
mankind, exempts me from any temptations. to ex- 
pence; and all my business lies within a very narrow 
compass, which is only to give an honest man who takes 
care of my estate, proper vouchers for his quarterly 
payments to me, and observe what linen my laundress 
brings and takes away with her once a week. My 
Steward brings his receipt ready for my signing; and I 
have a pretty implement with the respective names of 
shirts, cravats, handkerchiefs and stockings, with proper 

* numbers to know how to reckon with my laundress. 
This being almost all the business I have in the world 
for the care of my own affairs, I am at full leisure to 
observe upon what others do, with relation to their 
equipage and economy. 

e BT 

me in this town, | a, 


Where, with he bas a genen. 
Some 20 undo, and some to be undone;“ l 


1 was ae | 
humours, with the pains they bath take far the accom-- 

plishment of the ends mentioned in the above verses of | 
DexHAn, * I cannot much wonder at the endeavour 
after gain, but am extremely astonished that men can be 

so insensible of the danger af running into debt. One 

. would think it impossible a man who is given to con- 

tract debts should not know, that his creditor has, from 

that moment in which he transgrevses payment, aa mung, 

as that demand comes to, in his debtor's honour, liberty, 

and fortune. One wauld think he did not know that 

his creditor can say the worst thing imaginable of him, By 
to wit, abet be is , prithont defamation ; and can. YT! 

24 elne | \ \ 
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seize his person, without being guilty of an assault. Vet 
such is the loose and abandoned turn of some men's 
minds, that they can live under these constant appre- 
hensions, and still go on to increase the cause of them. 
Can there be a more low and servile condition, than to 
be achamed, or afraid, to see any one man breathing? 
Yet he that is much in debt, is in that condition with re- 
lation to twenty different people. There are indeed cir- 
cumstances wherein men of honest natures may become 
liable to debts; by some unadvised behaviour in any 
great point of their life, or mortgaging a man's honesty 
as a sechrity for that of another, and the like: but 
these instances are 80 particular and circumstantiated, 
that they cannot come within general considerations, * 
For one such case as one of these, there are ten, where 
4 man, to keep up a farce of retinue and grandeur within 
his on house, shall shrink at the expeRation of surly 
demands at his doors. The debtor is the creditor's en- 
minal, and all the officers of power and state, whom we 
behold make so great a figure, are no other than so many 
persons in authority to make good his charge against 
him. Human society depends upon his having the ven- 
geance law allots him; and the debtor owes his liberty 
to his neighbonr, as much . the murderer does his fe 
to his prince. | WW UP 
Our gentry are, W apedkiing, in debt: ws 
many families have put it into a Kind of method of 
being so from generation to generation. The father 
mortgages when his son is very young: and the boy is 
to matry, as soon as he is at age, to fedeem it and find 
portions for his sisters. This forsboth, is no great in- 
convenience to him; for he may wench, keep a public 
table, or feed dogs, like a worthy English gentleman, 
ti he has out-run half his estate, and leave the same 
incumbrance upon his first-born, and so on; till one 
man of more vigour than ordinary goes quite through 


the estate, or some man of sense comes into it, and 


scorns to have an estate in 5 that is to say, 
* 


* 
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liable to the demand or insult of any man living. There 
is my friend Sir Awpzxew, though for many years a great 


and general trader, was never the deferidunt in a law- | 
suit, in all the perplexity of business, and the iniquity 


of mankind at present; no one had any colour for the 
least complaint against his dealings with him, This is 


certainly as uncommon, and in its proportion as laudable 


in a citizen, as it is in a general never to have suffered 


a disadvantage in fight. How different from this gentle- 


man is Jack TRuEPENNY, who has been an old acquain- 
tance of Sir Axnprew and myself from boys, but could 
never learn our caution. Jack has a whorish unresist- 
ing good nature, which makes him incapable of having 
a property in any thing. His fortune, his reputa- 
tion, his time, and his capacity, are at any man's service 


that comes first. When he was at school, he was whip- | 


ped thrice a week for faults he took upon him to excuse 
others; since he came into the business of the world, 
he has been arrested twice or thrice a year for debts he 
had nothing to do with, but as surety for others; and I 
remember when a friend of his had suffered in the vice 
of the town; all the physie his friend took wus convey- 
ed to him by Jacx, and inscribed “a bolus or un elec- 
tuary for Mr. Txuzeenny.” Jack hid a good estate 
left him, which came to nothing; because he believed 
all who pretended to demands upon it. This eavitiess 
and credulity destroy all the other merit he has: and he 


has all his life been a sacrifice to others, without ever 


receiving thanks, or doing one good action. WW 

1] will end this discourse with a speech whictr F heard 
Jack make to one of his creditors (of whom he deserv- 
ed gentler usage) after lying a whole /hight in- ay 
at his suit. | 


_ _ * = - 9 4 3 


SIR, 


* Your pub for thi many Einlass I *. 
done you, shall not make me unthankful for the good 
Fou have done me, in letting me see there is such 3 
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man as you in the world. I am obliged to you for the 
diffidence 1 shall have all the rest of my life; I hall 
hereafter trust no man 80 far as to be in bis debt. 


R. 
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« And with the shadowy piQure feeds his mind.” | | 
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AN ALLEGORY, EXHIBITING THE EFFECTS OF CERTAIN 
| PASSIONS AND QUALITIES OF THE MIND. 


x 


WHEN the weather hinders me from taking my diver- 
sion without doors, I frequently make a little party 
with two or three select friends, to visit any thing cu- 
rious that may be seen under covert. My principal en- 
tertainments of this nature are pictures, insomuch that 
when I have found the weather set in to be very bad, I 
have taken a whole day's journey to see a gallery that is 

furnished by the hands of great masters. By these 
means, when the heavens are filled with clouds, when 
the earth swimz in rain, and all nature wears a louring 
countenance, I withdraw myself from these uncomfort- 
able scenes into the visionary worlds of Art; where I 
meet with shining lancscapes, gilded triumphs, beayti- 


Ful . and all those other objects that fill the mind 
With 


_— 


This very sensible TEELE is a striking instance of 
the observation of one Tan Cx's peigonages, video meliqra 
probague deteriora sequar, STEELE was, from his irregulanity 
and 2 . I —— which he — 
quently descri though he many opportunities of extut 
cating himself, never availed himself of them. ö 
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with gay ideas, and disperse that gloominess which is 
apt to hang upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons. 

I was some weeks ago in a course of these diversions; 
which had taken such an intire possession of my imagi- 
nation, that they formed in- it a short morning's dream, 
which I shall communicate to my reader, rather as the 
first sketch and outlines of a vision, than as 2 
piece. 

Sr into > lang, epacious- 
gallery, which had one side covered with pieces of all 
the famous painters who are now living, and the other 
with the works of the greatest masters that are dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons busy 
in drawing, colouring, and designing. On the side of 
the dead painters, I could not discover more than one 
person at work, who was exceeding slow in his mo- 
tions, and wonderfully nice in his touches. 

1 was resol ved to examine the several artists that stood 

before me, and accordingly applied myself to the side of 
the living. The first I observed at work in this part of the 
gallery was VaniTY, with his hair tied behind him in a 
ribbon, and dressed like a Frenchman. All the faces he 
drew were very remarkable for their smiles, and a cer- 
tain smirking air which he bestowed indifferently on 
every age and degree of either sex. The toujours gai 
appeared even in his judges, bishops, and privy-coun- 
sellors. In a word, all his men were petits maitres, and 
all his women coguettes. The drapery of his figures 
was extremely well suited to his faces, and was made up 
of all the glaring colours that could be mixed together, 
every part of the dress was in aflutter, and endeavoured 
to distinguish itself above the rest. 

On the left hand of VANITY ood a laborious work- 
man, who 1 found was his humble admirer, and copied 
after him. He was dressed like a German, and had a 
very hard n — 


DITY., | "4 | 
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The third artist that I looked over was Favratgor, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an excel- 
lent hand at ehimera, and dealt very much in distortjons 
and grimaces. He would sometimes affright himself 
with the phantoms that flowed from his pencil. In 
short, the most elaborate of his pieces was at best but a 
terrifying dream; and one could say nothing more of 
his finest Rs than that they were agreeable mon- 
sters. | 

The fourth person I examined was very remarkable 
for his hasty hand, which left his pictures so unfinished, 
that the beauty in the picture (which was designed to 
continue as a monument of it to posterity) faded sooner 
than in the person after whom it was drawn. He made 
80 much haste to dispatch his business, that he neither 
gave himself time to clean his pencils, nor mix his co- 
lours. The name ol this expeditious workman wo 
Avanice. 

Not far ee artist I 8aw another of a quite diffe- 
rent nature, who was dressed in the habit of a Dutch- 
man, and known by the name of Ixpusra v. His figures 
were wonderfully laboured. If he drew the portraiture 
of a man, he did not omit a single hair in his face; if 
the figure of a ship, there was not a rope among the 
tackle that escaped him. He had likewise hung a great 
part of the wall with night-pieces, that seemed to shew 
themselves by the candles which were lighted up in ge- 
veral parts of them; and were 80 inflamed by the sun- 
chine which accidentally fell upon them, that at 11 

sight I could scarce forbear crying out fire. ſt, 
I be five foregoing artists were the — 
on this side of the gallery; there were indeed several 
others whom I had not time to look into. One of them, 
however, I could not forbear observing, who was very 
busy in retouching the finest pieces, though he produced 
no originals of his on. His pencil aggravated every 
feature that was before overcharged, loaded every defect, 
and poisoned every colour it touched. Though this 
_ workman 
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workman did so much mischief on the side of the liv- 
ing, he never turned his eye towards that of the. dead. 
His name was ExvY, 

Having taken a cursory view of one side of the gal- 
lery, I turned myself to that which was filled by the 
works of those great masters that were dead ; when 
immediately I fancied myself standing before a multitude 
of Spectators, and thousands of eyes looking upon me 
at once; for all before me appeared 80 like men and wo- 
men, that I almost forgot they were pictures. Rar A- 
xL's figures stood in one row, Tirian's in another, 
Gu Raxx1's in a third. One part of the wall was 
peopled by HanniBAL CARRACHE, another by Connxg- 
610, and another by Ruszxs. To be short, there was 
not a great master among the dead who had not-contri- 
buted to the embellishment of this side of the gallery. 
The persons that owed their being to these several mas- 
ters, appeared all of them to be real and alive, and differ- 
ed among one another only in the variety of their shapes, 
complexions, and clothes; so that they looked like diffe- 
rent nations of the same n 


before mentioned, as the only artist that was at work on 
this side of the gallery) creeping up and down from one 
picture to another, and retouching all the fine pieces 
that stood before me, I could not but be very attentive 
to all his motions, I found his pencil was 80 very light, 
that it worked imperceptibly, and after a thousand 
touches, scarce produced any visible effect on the picture 
in which he was employed. However, as he busied 
himself incessantly, and repeated touch after touch with · 
out rest or intermission, he wore off insensibly every 
little disagreeable gloss that hung upon a figure. He 
also added such a beautifiul brown to the shades, and 
mellowness to the colours, that he made every picture 
appear more perfect than when it came fresh from tha 
master's pencil. I could not forbear- looking upon the 
face of this ancient workman, and immediately, _ 

ong 
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long lock of hair upon his forehead, dixcovered him — 


be TIE. 
Whether it were because the thread of my dream was 


at an end I cannot tell, but upom my taking a survey of 
1 imaginary old. man, my sleep ere me. 


C. 
„ \ q 3 . 
Comumpemanmunau_____w_— — — ů —— — 
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Quis talia fando 

Myrmidonum Dolopum ve aut duri miles ULrerr 

Temperet a lachrymis ? ' T.T 
VIRG. AN. ji. 6. 

Who can such woes relate without a tear, 

« As stern UL yYssxs must have wept to hear. 


ON DUELLING., 


LOOKING over the old manuscript wherein the pri- 
vate actions of PHARAMOND are set down by way of 
table-book, I found many things which gave me great 
delight; and as human life turns upon the same prinei- 
ples and passions in all ages, I thought it very proper to 
take minutes of what passed in that age, for the instruc- 
tion of this. The antiquary who lent me these papers, 
gave me a character of Evucrare the favourite of PA- 
RAMOND, extracted from an author who lived in that 
court, The account he gives both of the prince and 
this his faithful friend, will not be improper to insert 
here, because I may have occasion to mention many of 
thejr conversations, into which these , of them 
may give light. - 

PARAM OD, when he had a mind to retire for an 


hour or two from the * of business and fatigue of 
ceremony. 
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ceremony, made a signal to Eucrare, by putting his 
hand to his face, placing his arm negligently ou = win- 
dow, or some such action as appeared indifferent to all 
the rest of the company. Upon such notice, unobserved 
by others (for their entire intimacy was always a secret) 
EvucRATE repaired to his own” apartment to receive the 
king. There was a secret access to this part of the 
court, at which Evcnars used to admit many whose 
mean appearance in the eyes of the ordinary waiters and 
door-keepers, made them be repulsed from other parts 
of the palace. Such as these were let in here by order 
of Eucrarse, and had audiences of PararanonD. This 
entrance PHARAMOND called tbe gate of the unbappy, 
and the tears of the afflited who came before him, he 
would say, were bribes received by Evczarts; for Eu- 
CRATE had the most compassionate spirit of all men 
living, except his generous master, who was always 
kindled at the least affliction which was communicated 
to him. In the regard for the miserable, Evcrars took 
particular care, that the common forms of distress, and 
the idle pretenders to sorrow, about courts, who wanted 
only supplies to luxury, should never obtain favour by 
his means: but the distresses which arise from the many 
inexplicable occurrences that happen among men, the 
unaccountable alienation of parents from their children, 
cruelty of husbands to wives, poverty occasioned from 
shipwreck or fire, the falling out of friends, or such 
bother terrible disasters, to which the life of man is ex- 
posed; in cages of this nature, Eues ars was the patron ; 
and enjoyed this part of the royal favour so much with- 
out being envied, that it was never inquired into, by 
whose means what no one else cared for doing, was 
brought about. Te. 1 
20 evening when PHARAMOND came into the apart- 
ment of Eucxarx, he found him extremely dejected ; 
upon which he asked (with a smile which was natural to 
him) “ what, is there any one too miserable to be re- 
Leved by PuaramonD, that EucrartE is melancholy “ 
| I fear 
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fear there is, answered the favourite: „ person 


without, of a good air, well dressed, and though a man in 
the strength of bis life, seems to faint under some iucon- 
solable calamity. All his features seem 8uffused with 
agony of mind; but I can observe in him, that it is 
more inclined to break away in tears than rage. I asked 


him what he would have. He said he would speak to 


PrArAamonD. I desired his business. He could hardly 
say to me, EucrATE, carry me to the king, my story id 
not to be told twice; I fear I shall not be able to spe 
it at all.“ PARA Mon commanded Euc nrx to let him 


enter; he did so, and the gentleman approached the 


king with an' air which spoke him under the greatest 

concern in what manner to demean himself. The king, 
who had a quick discernment, relieved him from the op- 
pression he was under: and with the most beautiful 
complacency said to him, “Sir, do not add to that load 
of sorrow I see in your countenatice the awe of my pre- 
sence. Think you are speaking to your friend. If the 
circumstances of your distress will admit of it you shall 
find me 80.” To whom the stranger: © Oh excellent 
| PHARAMOND, name not a friend to the unfortunate 
SPINAMONT. I had one, but he is dead by my own hand; 
but, oh PaaramonD, though it was by the hand of 


SPINAMONT, it was by the guilt of PRAAAMonn. I 


come not, oh excellent prince, to implore your pardon ; 


I come to relate my sorrow, a sorrow too great for 


human life to support: from henceforth shall all occur- 
rences appear dreams, or short intervals of amusement, 
from this one affliction which has seized my very being. 


Pardon me, oh PHARAmMonD, if my griefs give me leave, 


that I lay before you, in the anguish of a wounded mind, 


that you, good as you are, are guilty of the generous 


blood spilt this day by this unhappy hand. Oh that it 
had perished before that instant! Here the stranger 
paused, and recollecting his mind, after some little me- 
ditation, atten in amtper waved TE 


lows. | 
I There 


— 
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There is an authority due to distrese and as none of 
human race is above the reaoty of sorrow, none should 
be above the hearing the voice of it; I am sure Pua- 
RAMOND is not, Know then, that I have this morning 
unfortunately killed in a duel the man whom, of all men 
living, I most loved. I command myself too much in 
your royal presence, to say, PHARAMOND, give me my 
friend! P”ARANOND. has taken him from me! I will 
not say, shall the merciful PAM AMO destroy his own 
subjects? Will the father of his country murder his 
people? But the merciful Puazamon does. destroy 
his subjeRs, the father of his country does murder his 
people. Fortune is 0 much the pursuit of mankind, 
that all glory and honour is in the power of a prince, 
because he has the distribution of their fortunes. It is 
therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or guilt of 
princes to let any thing grow into custom which is 
against their laws, A courtcan make fashion and duty 
walk together; it can never, without the guilt of a court, 
happen, that it shall not be unfashionable-to-do-what is 
unlawful. . But alas! in the dominions of PauanamonD, 
by the force of a tyrant custom whict is miznamed a 
point of honour, the duefſist Kills his friend whom he 
loves; and the judge condemns the duellist, while he 
approves. his behaviour. Shame is the greatent gf all 
evils; what avail Jaws, when death only attends! tha 
breach of them, and shame obedience to them Als for 
me, oh PuanA Mos, were it possible to desaribe the 
nameless kinds of, compunctions and tendernesves 1 
feel, when I reflect upon the little accidents in our for- 
mer familiarity, my mind wells into sorrom whichcans 
not be resisted enough to be) silent in the presence o 
PuaxaxonD. (With that be fell into a flood of . 
and wept aloud-.)- - Why-ohould- not PHARANMOND _ 
the anguish he only can relieve others from in time to 
come? Let him hear from me; what they, fel who. have 
given. death by the —— / 
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and form to himself the vengeance called for by those 


who * perished by his negligence.” | 
; | . R.. 
No. 85, 
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THURSDAY, Jun 7, 1711. 


GEE EG can 
| Interdum speclosa locis, morataque rea? | 
 FanvLa, nullius Veneris, tine pondere et arte, 

Valdids oblectat populum, melidsque moratur, 
-Quam versus inopes rerum, nugeque canore | 


nok. ARS. PORT, v. 319, 
— «+ When the sentiments and manners please, 
And all the characters are wrought with ease, 
* Your Tar x, though void of beauty, force, and art, 
More strongiy shalt delight, and warm the heart; 
Than where a lifeless pomp of verte appears, 
« And with sonotous trifles charms our ears.” 
ö FRANCES. 
C_T"_qjzjjd=—__©@Q___—_—_—_ — — 
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ON ENGLISH BALLADS, PARTICULARLY THE BABES IN 
THE WOOD, Fo 


IT is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see any 


printed or written paper upon the ground, to take it up 
and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing but it may 
contain some piece of their Alcoran. I must confess I 
have 80 much of the Mussulman in me, that I cannot 
forbear looking into every printed paper which comes in 
my way, under whatsoever despicable circumstances it 

may appear; for as no mortal author, in the ordinary 


— , AMER 5 
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fate and vicissitude of things, knows to what use his 
works may some time or other be applied, a man may 
often meet with very celebrated names in a paper of to- 
bacco. I have lighted my pipe more than once with the 
writings of a prelate; and know A friend of mine, who, _ 
for these several years, has converted the essays of a 
man of quality into a kind of fringe for his candlesticks, 
I remember in particular, after having read over a poem 
of an eminent author on a victory, I met with several 
fragments of it upon the next rejoicing day, which had 
been employed in squibs and crackers, and by that 
means celebrated its subject in a double capacity. I 
once met with a page of Mr. Baxtza under a Christ- 
mas pye. Whether or no the pastry-cook had made 
use of it through chance or waggery, for the defence df 
that superstitious viande, I know not; but upon the per- 
usal of it, I conceived so good an idea of the author's 
piety that I bought the whole book. I have often pro- 
fited dy these accidental readings, and have sometimes 
found very curlous pieces, that are either out of print, 
or not to be met with in the shops of our London book - 
sellers. For this reason, when my friends take a survey 
of my library, they are very much surprised to find, 
upon the shelf of folios, two long band- boxes standing 
upright among my books; till 1 let them see that they 
are both of them lined with deep erudition and abstruse 
literature. I might like wise mention a paper-kite, from 4 
which J have received great improvement; and a hat- 
erde which I would not exchange for all the beavers in 
Great-Brita n. This my inquisitive temper, or rather 
impertinent humour of prying into all sorts n 
with my natural aver ion to loquacity, give me a goο 
deal of employment when I enter any house in the 
country; for I cannot for my heart leave a room, before 
I have thoroughly studied the walls of it, and examined 
the several printed papers which are usually pasted „en 
them. The last piece that I wet with upon this oc - 
ion gave me a most exquisite pleasure. My reader will 
n 2 think 


4; 
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think I am not serious, when I acquaint him that the 
piece I zm going to speak of, was the old ballad of 
the Two Children in the Wood, which is one of the dar- 
ling songs of the common people, and has been the 
delight of most Englishmen in some part of their 
age. | 
This song is a plain simple copy of mi destitute 

of the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of it is a 
pretty tragical story, and pleases for no other reason but 
because it is a. copy of nature, There is eyen a despi- 
cable simplicity in the verse; and yet because the sen · 
timents appear genuine and unaffected, they are able to 
move the mind of the most polite reader with inward 
meltings of humanity and compassion. The incidents 
grow out of the subject, and are such as are the most 
proper to excite pity; for which reason the whole nar- 
ration has something in it very moving, notwithstanding 
the author of it (whoever he was) has delivered it in 
such an abject phrase and poorness of expression, that 
the quoting any part of it would look like a design of 
turning it. into ridicule, But though the language is 
mean, the thoughts, as I have before said, from one end 
to the other, are natural, and therefore cannot fail to 
please those who are not judges of language, or those 
who, notwithstanding they are judges of language, have 
a true and unprejud ced taste of nature. The condition, 
speech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with the 
age, innocence, and distress of the children, are get forth 
in such tender circumstances, that it is impossible for a 
reader of common humanity not to be affected with 
them. As for thecircumstance of the Robixn-red-breash 
it is indeed a little poetical ornament ; and to shew the 
genius of the author amidst all his simplicity, it is just 
the same kind of fiction which one of the greatest of 
the Latin poets has made use of upon a, parallel occa- 
Sion ; I mean that passage in Hon Acx, where he describes 
himeelf when he was a child, fallen asleep in a 2 

A | | x 


-of 
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wood, and covered with leaves by the tres that tok 
pity on him, , 
Me fabulose eels; in ey: 
Altricis extra limen Apuliz, 
Ludo fatigatumque 8omno La 1 weld 
Froude novi puerum __ NY 
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68 © Me when a child, as tit d with play, * 
„Upon the Apulian hills I lay 

In careles slumben bound, 

* The gentle doves protetting found, | 
* aus cover'd me N trace? leaves.” 


: 


Ine dunn hag eden Lord Weed 


greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, and 


was one of the finest critics as well as the best pots of 


his age, had a numerous collection of old English ballads, 


and took a particular pleasure in the reading of them. 
I can affirm the same of Mr. Du vox, and know several 
of the most refined writers of our REAR os who are 
of the same humour. 

Imightlikewieorefer my reader to Mdaznz'nthoughts 
on this suhject, as he has expressed them in the cha- 


racter of the Misantbrope; but those only who are en- 


dowed with a/ true greatness of soul and genius, can 


weir judgment by finding fault, they cannot de 8up- 
posed to admire these productions which have nothing 
to recommend them but the beauties of nature, When 
they do not know how to relish even those composi- 
tions that, with all — $1671 4" 
| Siberia 
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Heu quam difficile ext crimen 1 non prodere vultu | 
ovID. MET. U. 447. 


| ® How in the loks does conecious guilt appear” 


} Fe | ADDISON, 
— m a. 
ON PHYSIOGNOMY. | 
\ | | 3» 


THERE are several arts which all men are in some 
measure masters of, without having been at the pains 
of learning them. Every one that speaks or reasons is a 
grammarian and a logician, tho he may be wholly un- 
uainted with the rules of grammar or logic, as they 
are delivered in books and systems. In the same man- 
ner, every one is in some degree a master of that art 
which is generally distinguished by the name of Phyti- 
ognomy :* and naturally forms to himself the charac- 
ter or fortune of a stranger, from the features and linea- 
ments of his face. We are no sooner presented to any 
one we never saw before, but we are immediately struck 
with the idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable or a good- 
natured man; and upon our first going into-/a com- 
pany of strangers, our benevolence or averslon awe or 
contempt, rises naturally towards several particular per- 
sons, before we have heard Eee 
or so much as know who they are. © 
f ——— 
and is apt to discover itself in some feature or other. 
I have seen an eye curse for half an hour together; and 


an eye · brow call a man a scoundrel. Nothing is more 
n 


— 


* The English 8 bod this died very * 
cussed in Dr. HUNTE R's translation of LA VATER. 
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despair, and die in dumb how For my own part, I am 
so apt to frame a notion of every man's humour or cir- 
cumstances by his looks, that I have sometimes employed 


myself from Charing-Cross to the Royal-Exchinge in 
drawing the characters of those who have passed by 


me. When I seea man with a sour rivelV& face, I can- 


not forbear pitying his wife: and when I meet with an 
2 . agpes od | 


his friends, his family, and relations. 


I cannot recollect the author ® of a 2 
stranger who stood silent in his company, Speak, that 
I may see thee. But, with submission, I think we 


may be better known by our looks than by our words, 
and that a man's speech is much more easily dieguised 
than his countenance. In this case, however, I think 
the air of the whole face is much more expressive than 


che lines of it. The truth of it is, the air is generally 


3 N 
visibleQ. 8 1 ? 
. — V 
art, and laid down rules of judging men's tempers by 
their faces, have regarded the features much more than 


ject: 


Crjnn mbar, niger aan, lweviapade; lumine les: | | 
Rem magnam prevtas, Z011.8, 8 bonus es. _ | 
#516; bir ty 


— are of diffrent dye 3. 
Short of one foot, diatorted in an eye: "A 

© With all these tokens of a knave complete, — 
ee be. een . 
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I have seen a very ingenious author on this subject, 
who founds his speculations on the supposition, that as 
2 man hath in the mould of his face a remote like ness to 
that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or any other crea» 
ture; he hath the same resemblance in the frame of his 
mind, and is subject to those passions which are predo- 
minant in the creature that appears in his countenance. 
Accordingly: he gives the prints af several faces that are 
of a different mould, and by a little overcharging the 
likeness, discovers the figures of these several kinds uf 
brutal faces in human features. I remember, in the Liſe 
of the famous Prince of Conps, the writer observes, 
the fuce of that prince was like. the face of an eagle; and 
that the prince was very well pleased to be told sa. In 
this case therefore we may be gure, that he had in his 
mind some general implicit notion of this Art of Phy- 
siognomy which 1 have just now mentioned ; and that 
when his courtiers told him his face was made like an 
eagle's, he understood them in the same manner as if 
they bad told him, there was something in his dobks, 
which shewed him to be strong, active, pieromg; and of 
2 royal descent. Whether or no the different motions 
of the animal spirits, in different passĩons, may have any 
eſſect on the mould of the face when the lineaments are 
pliable and tender, or whether the same kind of souls re- 
quire the same kind of habitations, I shall leave to the 
consideration of the curious. In the mean time, I think 
nothing can be more glorious than for a man to give the 
lie to his face, and to be an dang, fo good-natured 
man, in spite of all those marks eignatures which 
nature seems to have set upon bim for the contrary. 
This very often happens among those, who, instead of 
being exasperated by their own looks, or envying the 
looksiof others, apply themselves entirely to the culti- 
vating of their minds, and getting those beauties which 
are more lasting, and more ornamental. I have seen 
many an amiable piece of deformity.; and have observed 


8 W ooerT in as bad a system of features as 
| ever 
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ever actors together, which. hath appeared more 
lovely than all the blooming charms. of an, insolent 
beauty. There is a, double praise due o virtue, When 
it is lodged ina body that seems to have been prepared 
for the reception of vice; in many Such, cages, the soul 
and the body do not seem to be fellows. a Waiting n, 
Socnass ves aN extraordinarylinstance of this na- 
ture. There chanced to be a great Phyziognomist in, 
his time at Athene, who had made strange discoveries of 
pearances. — disciples, that they might put 
this artist to the trial, carried him to their master, whom 
he had never seen before end did not know he was then 
in company with him. Aſter a short examination of 
his face, the Physiognomist pronounced him the most 
lewd, libidinous, drunken old fellow that he had ever 
met with in his whole life, Upon which, the disciples 
all burst out a laughing, as. thinking they had detected 
the, falsehoood and vanity of his art. But Socnarzs 
told them, that the principles of his art might be very 
true, notwithstanding his present mistake; for that he 
himself Was naturalfy inclined to chose particulur vices 
which the Physiognomist had discovered in his coun- 
tenance, but that he had conquered the strong disposi- 
tions he was born wien by the dictates of Philosophy. 
We are indeed told dy an ancient author; that So- 
enares very much resembled Stewos in his face; 
which e find to have been very rightly obere from 
the vtatues and dusts of both, that are still extant; * 
well ens on veveral antique seals and precious: stones. 
which tre freqtiently to be met with in the eu- 
dinets of the curious. But however observations of this 
nature may sometimes hold, x wise man shduld de par- 
— — — credit to a'man's ou 
ward appearance. ' It is an irreparable injuvtice we 
8 —— Wha are preju- 
diced by the looks and features of those whom we do 
not know, How often do we conceive hatred against 


*"# # *% "- #. * 
7 we — 25 2 
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2 person of worth, or fancy 2 —— 
ill-natured by his aspect, whom we think we catinot 
esteem too much when we are acquainted with his real 
character? Dr. Moon, in his admirable Syte of 
Ethics, reckons this particular inelination to take u pre- 
Judice against a man for his looks; among the smaller 
vices in morality, and, if 1 n 
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| but od i644 111} eee 
IT has boy the purpose of reveral of. my 1 
to bring people to an unconcerned behaviour, with rela- 
tion to their persons, whether beautiful or defective. As 
the secrets of the Ugly Club * were exposed to the pub- 
lic, that men might see there were some noble spirits in 
the age, who are not at all displeased with themselves 
upon considerations which they had no choice in; 80 
the discourse concerning Idols 1 tended to lessen the 
value people put upon themselves from personal ad- 
vantages and gifts of nature. As td; the latter species 
of mankind, the beauties, whether male or female; they 
are generally the most untractable people of all others. 
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You are 80 excessively perplexed- with the partien- 
 larities in their behaviour, that to be at ease, one would 
be apt to wish there was no such creatures, They ex- 
pect so great allowances, and give. 80 little to others, 
that they who have to do with them find in the main, a 
man with a better person than ordinary, and a beautiful 
woman might be very happily changed for such to 
whom nature has been less liberal. ,, The Handsome 
Fellow is usually so much a gentleman,. and the Fine 
Woman has something so becoming, that there is no 
enduring either of them. It has therefore been gene- 
rally my choice to mix with cheerful, ugly creatures, 
rather than gentlemen who are graceful, enough to omit 
or do. what they please ; or beauties; who, have charms 
enough to do and e aun. in any 
but themselves. f 

Diffidence and precumption pon necount of our per- 
sons, are equally, aults ; and both arise from the want of 
knowing, or rather endeavouring to know ourselves, and 
for what we ought to be valued or neglected. But in- 
deed I did not imagine these little considerationg and 
coquetries could have the ill consequence as I find they 
have by the following letters of my correspondents, 
where it seems beauty is thrown into the account, in 
matters of sale, to those who receive nb favour from = 


unc 43.35, 

MR. SPECTATOR ODD "Ig 

« Ayren I have ascured you, I am in every Oy 
of the' handsomest young girls about town, I need 
particular in nothing but the make of my face, which 
has the misfortune to be exactly oval. This I take to 
proceed from 4 temper that naturally ineli es me both 
to speak and hear. 


« With this * y ENT 2 EE I can have 
* the 
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the vanity to offer myself as a candidate, which I now 
do, to a society, where the Syzcraror and Hxe ATS 
have been admitted with so much applause. 1 don't 
want to be put in mind how very defective I am in 
every thing that is ugly: I am too sensible of my dn 
unworthiness in this particular, and therefore I only oe. 
pose myself as a foil to the clubs. 

Tou see how honest I have been to confess ul 
imperfections, which is a great deal to come from à w 
man, and what I hope you will a mam, 
of your interest. 

There can be no ohjection made on the ride of 0 
matchless HcATIiSssA, since it is certain T shall be in no 
dunger of giving her the least occasion of jealousy: and 
then a joint-stool in the very lowest a at d 
is all the m that is coveted by * 


rig e moet Humble 15 
N ” parts and obedient dervant, 
| as ö 


. s, Thave ailtificed my necklace to. put it into the 
public lottery against the common enemy, And last 
Saturday, about three o'clock in the afternoon, 1 began 
to patch indifferently on both sides of my face. 


0 
— —C———_—— : 


OO » London, June 7, 1711. 
MR. SPECTATOR, | 


«Upon reading your late dissertation concerning Idols, 
J cannot but complain to you that there are, in six or 
seven places of this city, coffee-houses kept by 12 
of that sisterhood. T hese Idols sit and receive all 
long the adoration of the youth within auch and s 
distrits. I know in E goods are not entered as 
they ought to be at 
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perused at the Temple: by reason of one beauty who! 
detains the young merchants too long near Change, and 
another fair one who keeps the students at her house 
when they should be at study. It would be worth yout 
while to see how the Idolaters alternately offer incense 
to their Idole, and what heart-burnings arise in those 


412424 


those little thrones, which all the company, but these 


lovers, call the Bars. Ih a gentleman turn as pale as i; 


ashes, because an Idol turned the sugar in a tea-dish for 
his rival, and carelessly called the boy to serve him, with 
a sirrah ! why don't you give the gentleman the box to 
please himself ? Certain it is, that a very hopeful young 
man was taken with leads in his pockets below bridge, 
where he intended to drown himself, because his Idol 
would wash the dish in which she had but just drank tes, 
before she would let him ugeit. 

IJ am Sir, a person past being amorous, and do not 
give this information out of envy or jealousy, but I am 
a real sufferer by it. These lovers take any thing for 
tea and coffee; I 8aw one yesterday surfeit to make his 
court; and all his rivals, at the same time, loud in the 
commendation of liquors that went against every body 
in the room that was not in love. While these young fel- 
lows resign their stomachs with their hearts, and drink at 
the Idol in this manner, we who come to do business, or 
talk politics, are utterly poisoned. They have also drams 
for those who are more enamoured than ordinary; and 
it is very common for such as are too low in constitu- 
tion to ogle the Idol upon the strength of tea, to fluster 
themselves with warmer liquors: thus all pretenders 
advance, as fast as they can, to a fever, or a diabetes. 
I must repeat to you, that I do not look with an evil 
eye upon the profit of the Idols, or the diversions of the 
lovers; what I hope from. this remonstrance, is only, 
that we plain people may not be served as if we were 
Idolaters ; but that from the time of publishing this in 
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your paper, the Idols would mix ratsbane only for their 
admirers, and take more care of us who don't love 


. 1 1 am, Sir, yours, "AIR; 
d X . , 
8 te ant 8 N 
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eee a audent cum talia fures ? 
VIRG; * nex, iii, 16. 


« What will not mater do when cen thus Penn. 
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' ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF SERVANTS. 
0 90, * 
MR, SPECTATOR, - 

I HAVE no small value for your . to lay be- 
| fore the world what may escape their observation, and 
yet highly conduces to their service. You have, I think, 
succeeded very well on many subjects; and seem to have 
been conversant in very different scenes of life. But in 
the considerations of mankind, as a SrrorAron, you 
should not omit circumstances which relate to the infſe- 
rior part of the world, any more than those which con- 
cern the greater. There is one thing in particular which” 
I wonder you have not touched upon, and that is the 
general corruption of manners in the Servants of Great-" 

Britain. I ain a man that have travelled and seen many 
nations, but have for seven years last past resided con- 
stantly in London, or within twenty miles of it. In 
this time 1 have contracted a numerous acquaintance 
among the best sort of people, and have hardly found 
one of them happy in their servants. This is matter of 
2 | great 


great astonishment to foreigners, and all zuch as have 
visited foreign countries ; especially since we cannot but 


observe, that there is no part of the world where er- \ 


vants have those privileges and advantages as in Eng- 
land. They have no where else such plentiful diet, 


large wages, or indulgent liberty. There is no place 


wherein they labour less, and yet where they are 0 
little respectful, more wasteful, more negligent,” or 


where they so frequently change their masters. To this 


] attribute, in a great measure, the frequent robberies 


and losses which we suffer on the high road and in our 
own houses. That indeed which gives me the present 


thought of thia kind is, that a careless groom of mine 


has spoiled me the prettiest pad in the world with only 


riding him ten miles; and I assure you, if I were to 


make a register of all the horses I have known thus 
abused by negligence of servants, the number would 
mount a regiment. - I wieh you would give us your 
observations, that we may know how to treat these 
rogues, or that we masters may enter into measures to 
reform them, Pray give us a speculation nn 
about servants, and you make me 


ours, 


17. 8. Pray do not omit the mention of Grooms in 
parti ular, | T SETS ve ts $1 


This honest gentleman who is 80 desirous that 


should write a satire upon Grooms, has a great deal of 
reason for his resentment; and I know no evil which 
touches all mankind 80 much as this of the misbebaviour | 


of Servants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon Men 
Servants; and I can attribute the licentiousness which 
has at present prevailed) among them, to nothing but 
what an hundred before me have ascribed it to, the cus · 
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tom of giving 1 — fale 
economy is sufficient to debauch the whole nation of 


servants, and makes them as it were but for some part 


of their time in that quality. They are either attending 
in places where they meet and run into clubs, or elde if 
they wait at taverns, they eat after their masters, and 
reserve their wages for other occasions. From hence 
it arises, that they are but in a lower degree what their 
masters themselves are; and usually affect an imitation 
of their manners: and you have in liveries, beaux, fops, 
and coxcombs, in as high perfection as among people 
that keep equipages. - It is a common humour among 
the retinue of people of quality, when they are in their 
revels, that is, when. they are out of tholt masters gight, 
to assume in a humorous way the names and titles of 
those whose liveries they wear. By which means cha- 
racters and distinctions become so familiar to them, that 


it is to this among other causes, one may impute a cer-- 


tain insolence among our servants, that they take no 
notice of any gentleman, though they know him ever 80 
well, except he is an acquaintance of their masters. 
My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 
without scandal, to dine if I think fit, at a common or- 
dinary, in the meanest as well as the most sumptuous 


house of entertainment.---Falling in the other day ata 


victualling-house near the House of Peers, I heard the 
maid come down and tell the landlady at the bar, that 


my lord bishop swore he would throw her out at the 


window, if she did not bring up more mild beer, and 
that my lord duke would have a double mug of pull. 
My surprise was increased, in hearing loud and rustic 
voices speak and answer to each other upon the public 
affairs, by the names of the most illustrious of our no- 
bility ; till of a sudden one came running in, and cried 
the house was rising. Down, came all the company to- 
gether, and away ! The alehouse was immediately, filled 
with clamour, and scoring one mug to the marquis of 
Such * oil and vinegar to such an earl, three quarts 

to 
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to my new lord for wetting his title, and 80 forth. It 
is a thing too notorious to mention the crowds of ser- 
vants, and their insolence, near the courts of justice, and 
the stairs towards the Assembly, where there is 
an universal mockery of all order, such riotous clamour 
and licentious confusion, that one would think the whole 
nation lived in den and. h ware. v9. auch thing 6s 
rule and distinction among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the Serve World 
are let loose, is at the entrance of Hyde-Park, while the 
gentry are at the Ring, Hither people bring their lac- 
queys out of state, and here it is that all they say at their 
tables, and act in their houses, is communicated to the 
whole town. There are men of wit in all conditions 


of life; and mixing with these pople at their diversions, 


I have heard coquettes and prudes as well rallied, and 
insolence and pride exposed, (allowing for their want 
of education) with as much humour and good sense, as 
in the politest companies. It is a general observation, 
that all dependents run in some measure into the man- 
ners and behaviour of those whom they serve. You 
Shall frequently meet with lovers and men of intrigue 
among the lacqueys as well as at White's or in the side- 
boxes, I remember some years ago an instance of this 
kind. A footman to a Captain of the Guards used fre- 
quently, when his master was out of the way, to carry 
on amours and make assignations in his master's clothes. 
The fellow had a very good person, and there are very . 
many women that think no further than the outside 
of a gentleman : besides which, he was almost as learned 
a man as the Colonel himself: I say, thus qualified, the 
fellow could scrawl billet-dour so well, and furnish a 
conversation on the common topics, that he had, as they | 
call it, a great deal of good business on his hands. It 
happened one day, that coming down a tavern stairs in 
his master's fine guard-coat, with a well-dressed woman 
masked, he met the Colonel coming up with other com- 
pany ; but with a ready assurance he quitted his lady, 
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came up to him, and said, . Sir, I know you have too 
much respect for yourself to cane me in this honourable 
habit. But you see there is a lady in the case, and I hope 
on that score also, you will put off your anger till I 
have told you all another time.“ After a little pause, 
the Colonel cleared up his countenance, and with an air 
of familiarity whispered his man apart, “ Sirrah, bring 
the lady with you to ask pardon for you ;” then aloud, 
Look to it Wi1LL, I'll never forgive you else.. The 
fellow went back to his mistress, and telling her, with 
a loud voice and an cath, that was the honestest fellow 
in the world, conveyed her to an hackney-coach. 

But the many irregularities committed by servants 
in the places above-mentioned, as well as in the theatres, 
of which masters are generally the occasions, are too 


various not to need being resumed on another occasion. 
- N , . R 
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Petite hinc, juvenesque tenesque, 
Finem animo certum, mis erisque viatica canis. 
Cras hoc fiet. Idem cras fiet. Quid ? quasi magnum, 
Nempe diem donas ? ted cùm lux altera venit, 
Jam cras hesternum congumpsimus j ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos, et semper paulum erit ultra. 

Nam quamvis prope ta, quamvis temone tub uno, 
Vertentem sese frustri seftabere canthum. | 


PERS. SAT. v. 84. 
Pers. „From thee both old and young, with profit learn | 

« The bounds of good and evil to discern. ? 
Cory. © Unhappy be, who does this work adjourn, 
And to to-morrow would the search delay. 

« His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 
Prxs, „ut is one day of caze too much toborrow ? 
Conn, “ Yes, sure; for yesterday was once to- morrow. 

« That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain? c; 

« And all thy fruitless days will thus be drain'd : 

For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 

« And wilt be ever to begin thy task; 

« Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, art curst, 

Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first.“ 

R DRYDEN» 


ON TEDIOUS COURTSHIP, 


AS my correspondents upon the subject of Love are 
very numerous, it is my design, if, possible, to range 
them under several heads, and address myself to them 
at different times. The first branch of them, to whose 
service I shall dedicate this paper, are those that have to 
do with women of dilatory tempers, who are for spin - 
ning out the time of courtship to an immoderate length, 
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without being able either to close with their lovers, or 
to dismiss them. I have many letters by me filled with 
complaints against this sort of women. In one of them 
no less a man than a brother of the coif tells me, that 
he began his suit vicesimo nono CAroL1 Secundi, before 
he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple; that he 
prosecuted it for many years after he was called to the 
bar; that at present he is a Setjeant at Law ; and not- 
withstanding he hoped that matters would have been 
long since brought to an issue, the fair one still demurs. 
---] am so well pleased with this gentleman's plirase, 
that I shall distinguish this sect of women by the title 
of demurrers. I find by another letter from one that 
calls himself Tayr8s, that his mistress has been demur- 
ring above these seven years. But among all my plain- 
tiffs of this nature, I most pity the unfortunate Par- 
LANDER, a man ef a constant passion and plentiful for- 
tune, who sets forth that the timorous and irresolute 
SYLv1a hasdemurredtill sbe is past child-bearing. Sraz- 
PHON appears by his letter to be a very choleric lover, 
and irrevacably smitten with one that demars out of 
self-interest. He tells me with great passion that she 
has bubbled him out of his youth; that she drifled him 
on to five and fifty, and that he verily believes she will 
drop him in his old age, if she can find her accqunt in 
another. I shall conclude this narrative with a letter 
from honest Sam HoPEwWELL, a very pleasant fellow, 
who it seems has at last married a demurrer. I must 
only premise, that Sau, who is a very good bottle - com- 
panion, has been the diversion of his friends, upon ac- 
count of his passion, ever since the. year one W 


six hundred and „ee 


— 


 DFAR 61m, 
To know very e e thr. Mien. Aha 


THA, and what a dance she has led me. ds 
3 


out at the age of two and twenty, and dodged with me 
above thirty years, I have loved her till she is grown 
as grey as a eat, and am with mach ado become the 
master of her perton, such as it is at present. She is 
however itt my eye a very charming old woman. We 
often lament that we did not marry sodner, but cke has 
nobody to blame for it but herself. You know very 
well that she would never think of me whilet she had 
a tooth in her head. I have put the date of my pesdion - 
{anno Amoris trigezimo primo) instead of a posy on my 
wedding ring. I expect you should send me a congra- 
tulatory letter, Ot yr tos gy ny Vip 
this 0vcasion. 
Mrs, Manrus's I your's eternally, 


SAM. HOPEWELL. 

In order to banish-an evil out of the world, that does 
not only produce great unensiness to private persona, 
but has also a very bad influence on the public, I shall 
endeavour to show the folly of demurrage, from two of 
three reflections, which I earnestly' n to the 
thoughts of my fair readers. | 

Fin of all, —— therk cerdiecty ial ed the 
shortness of their time. Life is not long enough for a 
coquette to play all-her tricks in. A timorous woman 
drops into her, grave before she has done deliberatipg. 
Were the age of man the same that it was. before the 
flood, a lady might sacrifice half a century to a scruple; 
and be two or three ages in demurring. Had ebe nine 
hundred years good, she might hold out to the conver: 
sion of the Jews before she thought fit to be prevailed 
upon, But, alas! che ought to play her part in haste, 
when she considers that she is uddently to * this age, 
and make room for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female reader 


to —_— that as the term of life is short, that of 
83 beauty 
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beauty is much shorter. The finest skin wrinkles in a 
few years, and loses the strength of its colourings 80 
soon, that we have scarce time to admire it. I might 
embellish this subje& with roses and rainbows, and se- 
veral other ingenious conceits, which I may possibly 
reserve for another opportunity. | 

There is a third consideration which I wat mne 
recommend to a demurrer, and that is, the great danger 
of her falling in love when she is about threescore, if 
she cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples before that 
time. There is a kind of latter spring, that sometimes 
gets into the blood of an old woman, and turns her into 
a very odd sort of an animal. I would therefore have 
the demurrer consider what a strange figure she will 
make, if she chances to get over all difficulties, and 
comes to a final resolution, in that unseasonable part of 
her life. 

I would not however be ee by any thing I 
have here said, to discourage that natural modesty in 
the sex, which renders a retreat from the first approaches 
of a lover both fashionable and graceful, All that I 
intend is, to advise them, when they are prompted by 
reason and inclination, to demur only out of form, and 
80 far as decency requires. A virtuous woman should 
reject the first offer of marriage, as a good man does 
that of a bishoprick : but I would advise neither the one 
nor the other to persist in refusing what they secretly 
approve. I would in this particlar propose the example 
of Eve to all her daughters, as Mir rox has represented 
her in the following passage, which I cannot forbear 
transcribing entire, though only the twelve last lines 
are to my present purpose. 


The rib he farm'd and fachion'd with ban, N 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, wl 
Man- like, but different sex; 30 lovely fair, 14 
That what scem'd fair in all the world, seem'd now 

Mean, or in her summ'd up, in her contain'd, 
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And in her looks; which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unſelt before: 
And into all things from herair inspir'd 
The spirit of Love and amorous delight. 
* She disappear'd, and left me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as Ita her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heav'n could bestow p . 
To make her amiable, On she came, i 
Led by her heavenly Maker, tho' unzceen, N 
And guided by his voice, nor uninform'd 
Of nuptial zanftity and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture Dignity and Love. 
I, overjoy u, could not forbear aloud; 
„This turn hath made amends : thou hast fulkil'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign | 
Giver of all things fair; but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest. I now sce 
Bone of my bone, feck of my: ee 5.6 
Nee eee : 
Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, | 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won, _ 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir d 
The more desirable, or to tay all, 
Nature herself, tho* pure of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her 80, that seeing me ahe turn'd. 
I follow'd her: she what was honour knew, * 
And with obsequious majesty approved 7 * 
My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower , 
I led her blushing like the morn.” 
PARADISE LOST, viii. 469—g11.. 
8421 | 
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Magnus sine viribus ignis 


vid. E£6x6, lil. 99. 
« Ia all the rags of eee danke; | 
« They feel a quonchlees flame, a frvitless fire,” 


A TANTALIZING irrvatton Oy A GENTLEMAY, 


THERE is not, iti my opinion, a consideration more 
effectual to extinguish inordinate desirss in the soul of 
man, than the notions of PAro and his followers upon 
that subjet, They tell us, that every passion which 
has been contracted by the soul during her residence in 
the body, remains with her in a separate state; and that 
the soul in the body, or out of the body, differs no more 
than the man does from himself whett he is in is house, 
or in open air. When, therefore, the obscene pas- 
sions in particular have once taken root, and spread 
themselves in the soul, they cleave to her inseparably, 
and remain in her for ever, after the body is cast off and 
thrown aside. As an argument to confirm this their 
doctrine, they observe, that a lewd youth who goes on 
in a continued course of voluptuousness, advances by 
degrees into a libidinous old man; and that the passion 
Survives in the mind when it is altogether dead in the 
body; nay, that the desire grows more violent, and 
(like all other habits) gathers strength by age, at the 
same time that it has no power of executing its own 
purposes. If, say they, the soul is the most suhject to 
these passions at a time when it has the least instiga- 
tions from the body, we may well suppose she will still 
retain 
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retain them when she is entirely diverted of it. The 
very substanct of the soul is fostered with them, the 
gangrene is gone too fir to he ever cuted; the inflam- 
mation will rage to all eternity. 

In this therefore (say the Patoniets) consists the 
punishment of 4 voluptuous man after death, He is 
tormented with desires which it is Hpoesible for him to 
gratify ; solicitect by a pitesfon thut ks neither object | 
nor organs adapted to it. He lives in a state of invin- 
cible desire and impotence, and always burns in the, pur- 
suit of what he always despairs to pqssess. It is for 
this reason (says PLATo) that the souls of the dead ap- 
pear frequently in” ecemeteries, and hover about the 
places where their bodies are buried, 8 still —— 
after their old brutal pleasures, and deviring again to 
enter the body that gave tnem an . rod 
filling them. 

Some of '6ur most eminent divines have made use of 
this Plato nic notlon, 80 far 26 it regards the eubsist- 
ence of our pussions after death, with great beauty and 
strength of reason. Praro indeed carries the thought 
very far, when he grafts upon it his opinion of ghosts 
appearing in places of burial. Though, I must confess, 
if one did believe that the departed souls of men and 
women wandered up and down these lower regions, 
and entertained themselves with the sight of their spe- 
cies, one could not devise à more proper hell for an 
impure spirit thaw that which PLAro has touched upon. 

The ancients seem to have drawn such a state of tor- 
ments in the description of TaxTaLvs, who was pus 
nished with the rage of an eternal thirst, and set up to 
the chin in water that fled from — lips whenever he | 
attempted to drink 1 

V1nett, who has cast the whole system of Platonic 
philosophy, 80 far as it relates to the soul of man, into 
beautiful allegories, in the sixth book of his neid 
gives us the punishment of à voluptuary after death, 
not unlike that which we are here speaking of. 
Lucent 
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ef? IU ncent genialibus altis | 
Aurea fulcra toris, epulzque ante ora paratæ 
Regiſico luxu ; Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, et manibus prohibet contingere mensas ; 
Exurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 
* They lie below on golden beds display d, 
« And genial feasts with regal pomp are made: 
_  ** The queen of furies by their side is set, 
And snatches from their mouths the untasted meat; 
* Which if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears, 


* 9 and thundering in their ears. 
. DRYDEN, 


That I may a little alleviate the reverity of this my 
speculation (which otherwise may lose me several of 
my polite readers), I shall translate a story that has 
been quoted upon another occasion by one of the most 
learned men of the present age, as I find it in the ori- 
ginal. The reader will see it is not foreign to my pre- 
sent suhject, and I dare say will think it a lively repre- 
sentation of a person lying under the torments of such a 
kind of Tantalism or Platonic hell, as that which we 
have now under consideration. Monsieur PoNTIGNAN, 
speaking of a love-adventure that happened to him in 
the country, gives the following account of it. 

* When I was in the country last summer, I was 
often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and beauty one could desire in fe- 
male companions, with a dash of coquetry, that from 
time to time gave me a great many agreeable torments. 
I was, after my way, in love with both of them, and had 
such frequent opportunities of pleading my passion to 
them when they were asunder, that I had reason to hope 
for particular favours from each of them. As I was 
walking one evening in my chamber with nothing about 
me but my night-gown, they both came into my room 
and told me, they had a very pleasant trick to put upon 
a gentleman that was in the same house, provided 1 


would bear a part in it, "_ this they told me such a 
plausible 
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plausible story, that I laughed at their contrivance, and 
agreed to do whatever they should require of me. 
They immediately began to swaddle me up in my night- 
gown with Jong pieces of linen, which they folded 
about me till they had wrapt me in above an hundred 
yards of swathe. My arms were pressed to my sides, 
and my legs closed together by so many wrappers one 
over another, that I looked like an Ægyptian mummy. _ 
As I stood bolt upright upon one end in this antique 
figure, one of the ladies burst out a laughing. And 
now PoNTIGNAN, (says she) we intend to perform the 
promise that we find you have extorted from each of 
us. You have often asked the fayour of us, and I dare 
say you are a better bred cavalier than to refuse to go 
to bed to two ladies that desire it of you.. After hav- 
ing stood a fit of laughter, I begged them to uncase me, 
and do with me what they pleased. No, no, said they, 
we like you very well as you are; and upon that 
ordered me to be carried to one of their houses, and put 
to bed in all my swaddles. The room was lighted up 
on all sides: and I was laid very decently between a 
pair of sheets, with my head (which was indeed the 
only part I could move) upon a very high pillow : this 
was no sooner done, but my two female friends came 
into bed to me in their finest night-clothes. You may 
easily guess at the condition of a man that saw a couple 
of the most beautiful women in the world undrest and 
a- bed with him, without being able to atir hand or foot. 
I begged them to release me, and struggled all I could 
to get loose, which I did with so much violence, that 
about midnight they both leaped out of the bed, crying 
out they were undone. But seeing me safe, they took 
their posts again, and renewed their raillery. Finding 
all my prayers and endeavours were lost, I composed 
myself as well as I could, and told them, that if they 
| would not unbind me, I would fall asleep between 
| them, and by that means disgrace them for ever. But 
alas! this was impossible; could I have been disposed 
7 V fs 
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to it, they would have prevented me by several little 
ill-natured caresses and endearments wich they be- 
stowed upon me. As much devoted as I am to 
womankind, I would not pass such another night to be 
master of the whole sex. My reader will doubtless be 
eurious to know what became of me the next morning. 
Why truly my bed-fellows left me about an hour be- 
fore day, and told me, if I would be good and lie still, 
they would send somebody to take me up as 800 as it 
was time for me to rise. Accordingly about nine o clock 
in the morning an old woman came to unswathe me, 
I boreall this very patiently, being resolved to take my 
revenge of my tormentors, and to keep no measures 
with them as soon as I was at liberty; but upon asking 
my old woman what was become of the two ladies, sbe 
told me she believed they were by that time within sight 
of Paris, for that they went may in a coach and six 
before five o clock in the morning. | L. 


”? 


2 . 
/ THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1771. \ 
_— : — 5 
In furias ignemque ruunt : Amor omnibus idem. ' 
VIKG, GEORG. „ ni. 244. 


＋V◻＋Vᷓ＋ xuey rush into the flame; 
for Love is lord of all, and is in all the aame.” 


| M1 - "ua 
: — — OO 
STORY OF A MOTHER, A DAUGHTER, AND THEIR LOVERS. 


* 7 
” * 
* 
- 


THOUGH the. subje I am tow going upon would be 
much more properly the foundation of a comedy, I can- 
not forbear inserting the circumstances which pleased me 


in the aecouns « young lady gave me of the Joves of 2 
family 


W 
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family in town, which shall be nameless; or rather, for 


the better sound and elevation of the history, instead of 


Mr. and Mrs. zuch-a-one, I shall call them by feigned 
names, Without further preface, you are to know, that 
within the liberties of the city of Westminster lives the 
lady HowoRta, - a widow about the age of forty, of a 
healthy constitution, gay temper, and elegant person. 
She dresses a little too much like a girl, affects. a childish 
fondness in the tone of her voice, sometimes à pretty 
sullenness in the leaning of ber head, and now and they 
a down · cast of her eyes on her fan. Neither her imagi- 
nation nor her health would ever give her to know that 
she is turned of twenty; but that in the midat of these 
pretty softnesses, and airs of delicacy and attraction, she 
has a tall daughter within a fortnight of fifteen, who im- 
pertinently comes into the room, and towers ao much to- 
wards woman, that her mother is always checked by her 
presence, and every charm of Hoxora droops at the 
entrance of FLavia. The agreeable FL.avia would be 
what she is not, as well as her mother HoxontA; but all 
their beholders are more partial to an affeftation of what 
a person is growing up to, than of what has been already = 
enjoyed, and is gone for ever. It is therefore allowed 
to Frawva to look forward, but not to Hoxoma to look 
back. FLAv1aA is no way dependent on her mother with 
relation to her fortune, for which reason they live al- 
most upon an equality in conversation ; and as Houo- 
nl has given FLAvia to understand, that it is ill- bred 
to be always calling mother, Fiavis 0 as well pleased 
never to be called child. It happens by these means, 
that these ladies are generally rivals in all places where 
they appear ; andthe words mother and daughter never 
pass between them but out of spite. FLavia one night 
| at a play abserving Hoxoaia draw the eyes of several in 

the pit, called to a lady who sat by ber, and bid her ak 
her mother to lend her her suuff-hox for ane moment. 


Another time, when a lerer I 
knees 
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knees beseeching the favour to kiss der hand, FLavia 
rushing into the room, kneeled down by him and asked 
a blessing. Several of these contradictory acts of ay 
have raised between them such a coldness, that they ge- 
nerally converse when they are in mixed company by 
way of talking at one another, and not to one another. 
HoxoR1A is ever complaining of a certain sufficiency in 
the young women of this age, who assume to themselves 
an authority of carrying all things before them, as if 
they were possessors of the esteem of mankind, and all 
who were but a year before them in the world, were 
neglected or deceased. FLAvI1A, upon such a provoca- 
tion, is sure to observe, that there are people who can 
resign nothing, and know not how to give up what they 
know they cannot hold; that there are those who will 
not allow youth their follies, not because they are them- 
selves past them, but because they love to continue in 
them. These beauties rival each other on all occasions, 
not that they have always had the same lovers, but each 
has kept up a vanity to show the other the charms of her 
lover. Dick CrasTiNn and Tom Turir, among many 
others, have of late been pretenders in this family: 
Drex to HoxoRIA, Tou to FLavia. Dick is the only 
surviving beau of the last age, and Tow almost the only 
one that keeps up that order of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances of a con- 
versation of the four lovers with the spirit in which the 
young lady I had my account from, represented it at a 
visit where I had the honour to be present; but it seems 
Dicx CrasTin, the admirer of Hoxorta, and Ton 
Turir, the pretender to FLAvIiA, were purposely admit- 
ted together by the ladies, that each might shew the 
other that her lover had the superiority in the accom- 
plishments of that sort of creature whom the sillier part 
of women call a fine gentleman. As this age has a much 
more gross taste in courtship, as well as in every thing 


else, than the last had, these gentlemen ay are instances of 
hob 
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it in their different manner of application. Turi is 
ever making allusions to the vigour of his person, the 
sinewy force of his make; while CrasrTix professes a 
wary observation of the turns of his mistress's mind. 
ToLiy gives himself the air of a resistless ravisher, 
CrASTIN practises that of a skilful lover. Poetry is the 
inseparable property of every man in love; and as men 
of wit write verses on those occasions, the rest of the 
world repeat the verses of others. These servants of 
the ladies were used to imitate their manner of conver- 
sation, and allude to one another, rather than inter- 
change discourse in what they said when they met. 
Turir the other day seized his mistress 's _—_ and re- 
peated out of Ovip' 8s Art of Love, 


Nis I can in oft battles pass the night, | 
Yet rise next morning vigorous for the fight, 
Fresh as the day, and active as the light.” ; 


Upon hearing this, CrasT1n, with an air of deference, 
played Honona's fan, and repeated, : 


„ SzDLxy has that prevailing gentle art, 
That can with a resistless charm impart 


The loosest wishes to the chastest heart: 

Raise such a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
Between declining virtue and desire, 

Till the poor vanquish'd maid dissolves away, 
In dream: all night, in sighs and tears all day.“ 


When CrasT1y had uttered these verses with a ten- 
derness which at once spoke passion and respect, Ho- 
NORIA cast a triumphant glance at FLAVIA, as exulting 
in the elegance of CnAsTIx's courtship, and upbraiding; | 
her with the homeliness of Tut1e's. TuLiy understood 
the reproach, and in return began to applaud. the wisdom 
of old amorous gentlemen, who turned their mistress s 
imagination as far as pozsible from what they had long 
themselves forgot, and ended his discourse with a ly” 


commendation of the doctrine of Platonic Love; at the, 
same 


| 
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ame time he ran over, with a laughing eye, Crasrin's 
thin legs, meagre looks, and spare body. The old gen- 
tleman immediately left the room with some disorder, 
and the conversation fell upon untimely passion, after- 
love, and unseasonable youth. Turir sung, danced, 

moved before the glass, led his mistress half a minuet, 
hummed | | 


11 Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen!” 


when there came a servant with a letter to him, which 
was as follows. 


SIR, 

I unDERSTAND very, well what you meant by your 
mention of Platonic Love. I shall be glad to meet 
you immediately in Hyde-Park, or behind Montague- 
House, or attend you to Barn-Elms, “ or any other fa- 
$hionable place that's fit for a gentleman to die in, that 
you shall appoint for 

Your most humble servant, 
RICHARD CRASTIN-» 


Tur tr's colour changed at the reading of this epistle; 
for which reason his mistress snatched it to read the con- 
tents, While she was doing so, Turir went away; 
and the ladies now agreeing in a common. calamity, be- 
wailed together the danger of their lovers. They imme- 

diately undressed to go out, and took hackneys to pre- 
vent mischief: hut after alarming all parts of the town, 
Cxastin was found by his widow in his pumps at Hyde- 
Park, which appointment Turi never kept, but made 
his escape into the country. FLav1a tears her hair 4 


This field was the scene of the famous duel between the Duke 
of Bucxs and the Earl of SurewsBURY, With two 

on each side. All the aix fought, and the Earl of SyuzxzwanunY 
and one of the seconds lost their lives. * 
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his inglorious rafety, curses and despises — 
andis fallen in love with Cxasr1x : which is the first part 


of the history of the Rivar MoTHER. ** 


„ . ; 
. * 4 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 711. 


—-Convive prope dissentire videntur, 4 
Poscentes vario multùm diversa palato ; 
dana Quid non dem ? * "ba 1 
* mon, a r. U. 6. 
IMITATED, 
. — 
« When out of twenty I can please not two ?— | 
One likes the pheasant's wing, and one the leg; 
« The vulgar boil, the learned roast an egg : ah 
Hard task, to hit the palate of such guests. 
* POPE, 


— * — = = = B—— 
LADY'S LIBRARY, 


— 


| 


LOOKING over the late packets of letters which 
have been sent to me, I found the following one. 


A i 
- — — 


MR. arreraron, | 
Von Paper is a part of my tea equipage ; and my 
servant knows my humour so well, that calling for my 
breakfast this morning (it being past my usual hour) 
zhe answered, the Spror Aron was not yet come in; 
but that the tea-kettle boiled, and she expected it every 
moment, Having thus in part signified to you the 
esteem and veneration which I have for you, I must put 


you in mind of the catalogue: of books which you have 
vox. IJ, | + promised 


ls 


Junior, is of opinion, that Bayle's Dictionary might de 
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promised to recommed to our sex; for 1 have deferred | 


furnishing my closet with authors, till I receive your 

advice in this particular, being your daily disciple and 

humble servant, 1 
LEONORA. 


— 


In answer to my fair disciple, whom 1 am very proud 
of, I must acquaint her and the rest of my readers, that 


since I have called out for help in my catalogue of a 


Lady's. Library,* I have received many letters upon 
that head, some of which I shall give an account of. 

In the first class, I shall take notice of those which 
come to me from eminent booksellers, who every one 


of them mention with respect the authors they have 


printed, and consequently have an eye to their own 
advantage more than to that of the ladies. One tells 
me, that he thinks it absolutely necessary for women to 
have true notions of right and equity, and that therefore 
they eannot peruse a better book than Dalton's Country 
Justice. Another thinks they cannot be without the 
Complete Jockey. A third, observing the curiosity and 
desire of prying into secrets, which he tells me is na- 
tural to the fair sex, is of opinion this female inclination, 
if well directed, might turn very much to their advan- 
tage, and therefore recommends to me Mr. Mede upon 
the Revelations. A fourth lays it down as an unques- 
tioned truth, that a lady cannot be thoroughly accom- 

plished who has not read the Secret Treaties and Nego- 
ciations of Marshal d'Estrades. Mr. Jxcop Toxson, 


of very great use to the ladies, in order to make-them 
general scholars. Another, whose name I have for- 
gotten, thinks it highly proper that every woman with 
child should read Mr. Wall's History of Infant Bupum: 

K ä 9 


EE: LY f to a 
_ * 


— 


* See No. 37. 163. ine, 
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as another is very jportuvate with me to recommend 
to all my female readers the Finisbing Stroke ; being a 
Vindication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. et | 

In the the second class I shall mention books which 
are recommended by husbands, if I may believe the 
writers of them. Whether or no they are real husbands 
or personated ones, I cannot tell; but the books they 
recommend are as follow. 4 Parapbrase on the History 
of Susanna Rules to keep Lent»—-The Christian's Over- 
throw prevented---A Dissuasive from the Play-bouse 
The Virtues of Campbire, with Directions io male Cam- 
pbire Tea-—The  Pleasure of 4 Country Life---The Go- 
vernment of the Tongue. , A. letter dated from Cheap- 
side desires me that I would advise all young wives' to 
make themselves mistresses of Wingate's Arithmetic, and 
concludes with a postcript, that he hopes I wil not for- 
get the Countess of Kent's Receipts. 

may reckon the ladies themselves as a third clas 
among these my correspondents and privy-counsellors. 
In a letter from one of them, I am advised to place 
Pharamond * at the head of my catalogue, and if I 
think proper to give the second place to Cassandra.“ 
CogueT1LLA begs me not to think of nailing women 
upon their knees with manuals of devotion, nor of 
scorching their faces with books of housewifery, Fo- 
RELLA desires to know if there are any books written 
against prudes, and intreats me, if there are, to give 
them a place in my library. Plays of all sorts have their 
several advocates: Al for Love is mentioned in above 
fifteen letters Sopbonis ba, or Hannibal Overtbrow, 
in a dozen---Tþe Innocent Adultery is like wise highly ap- 
. OE ET INESS 
OR CN VI 
| T2 7 


2 Two edlebrated —.— enen * M. L. 
CALPRENEDE. „N 
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number of voices; but Theodosius, or the Force Arren 
carries it from all the rest. 

I should in the last place mention such books wes 
been proposed by men of learning, and those who ap- 
pear competent judges of this matter, and must herr 
take occasion to thank A. B. whoever it is that conceals 
himself under these two letters, for his advice upon this 
subject. But as I find the work I have undertaken to 
be very difficult, I shall defer the executing of it till Tam 
further acquainted with the thoughts of my judicious 
contemporaries, and have time to examine the several 
books they offer to me; being resolved, in an affair of 
this moment, to proceed with the greatest caution. 

In the mean while, as I have taken the ladies under 
my particular care, I shall make it my business to find 
out in the best authors, ancient and modern, such pas- 

sages as may be for their use, and endeavour to accom- 
modate them as well as I can to their taste ; not questi- 
oning but the valuable part of the sex will easily pardon 
me, if from time to time I laugh at those little vanities 
and follies which appear in the behaviour of some of 
them, and which are more proper for ridicule than a se- 
rious censure. Most books being calculated for male 
readers, and generally written with at eye to men of 
learning, makes a work of this nature the more neces- 
sary; besides, I am the more encouraged, because I 
flatter myself that I see the sex daily improving by these 
my speculations. My fair readers are already deeper 
scholars than the beaus. I could name some of them 
who talk much better than several gentlemen that make 
a figure at W1tL's; and as I frequently receive letters 
from the fine ladies and pretty fellows, I cannot but ob- 
serve that the former are superior to the others not only 
in the sense, but in the spelling. This cannot but have 
a good effect upon the female world, and keep them 
from being charmed by those empty coxcombs that have 
hitherto been admired among the women, n 
at among the men. 


Iam 
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I am credibly informed that Tow TATTLE passes for 
an impertinent fellow, that WII Triyeer begins to 
be smoked, and that Faaxx Suoornir himself is with - 
in a month of a coxcomb, in ease I think fit to continue 
this Paper. For my part, as it is my business in some 
measure to detect such as would lead astray weak minds 
by their false gr to wit and judgment, humour 
and gallantry, I shall not fail to lend the best lights I am 
able to the Fair Sex n * 
discoveries. a f 
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« Thy lengthen'd hopes with prudence bound 
« Proportion'd to the flying hour: . 
« While thus we talk in careless ease, 
Erbe envious moments wing their flight; 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 
„Nor trust to- morrow 's doubtful light. iir þ 
| F | FRANCIL, 
DDE PR D—_==——__—_———TwTDOTiHHT 


% 


ON THE PROPER-USE or TIME. 
| — 


WE all of us complain of the shortness of time, aaith 
SenEcA, and yet have much more than we know what 
to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent, either in do- 
ing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or 
in doing nothing that we pught to do. We are always 
complaining our days are few, and acting as though there 
would be no end of them. That noble philogopher has 

described 
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described our inconsistency with ourselves in this parti- 
cular, by all those various turns 3 and 
thought which are peculiar to his wrigings. . | 
l oſten consider mankind as wholly — with 
itself in a point that bears some affinity to the former. 
Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in ge- 
neral, we are wishing every period of it at an end. The 
minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of business, 
then to make up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire. Thus, although the whole life is allowed by 
every one to be short, the several divisions of it appear 
Jong arid tedious; We are for lengthening our span in 
general, but would fain contract the parts of which it is 
composed. The usurer would be very well satisfied to 
have all the time annihilated that lies between the present 
moment and next quarter-day. The politician would 
be contented to lose three years in his life, could he place 
things in the posture which he fancies they will stand in 
after such a revolution of time. The lover would be 
glad to strike out of his existence all the moments that 
are to pass away before the happy meeting. Thus, as 
fast as our time runs, we should be very glad in most 
parts of our lives that it ran much faster than it does. 
Several hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay we 
wish away whole years; and travel through time as 
through a country filled with many wild and empty 
wastes, which we would fain hurry over, that we may ar- 
rive at those several little settlements or, imaginary 
points of rest: which are dispersed up and down in it. 
If we divide the life of most men into twenty parts, 
we shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasms, which are neither filled with pleasure 
nor business. I do not however include iu this calcula- 
tion the life of those men who are in a perpetual burry 
of affairs, but of those only who are not always engaged 
in scenes of action; and I hope I shall not do an unac- 
ceptable piece of service to these persons if I point out 
to them certain methods for the filling up their empty 
spaces 
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spaces of life, The methods 1 chal propace to them 


are as follow. 

The first is the exergiee of eden - 
ral acceptation of the word. That particular scheme 
which comprehends the social virtues, may give em- 
ployment to the most industrious temper, and find a 
man in business more than the most active station of 
life. To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, com- 
fort the aſſſicted, are duties that fall in our way almost 
_ evefy day of our lives. A man has frequent opportu- 
nities of mitigating the fierceness of à party; of doing 


justice to the character of a deserving man; of soften- 


ing the envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the 
prejudiced; which are all of them employments zuited 
to a reasonable nature, and bring great satisfaction to 
the person 122er 
eretion. 7 
teeth ited of: eben eee e 
ployment for those retired hours in which we are alto- 


gether leſt to ourselves, and destitute of company and 


conversation; I mean that intercourse and communica- 
tion which every reasonable creature ought to maintain 


with the great author of his being. The man who lives 
under an habitual sense of the divine presence keeps up 


a perpetual cheerfulness of. temper, and enjoys every 
moment the satisfaction of thinking himself in compa- 
ny with his dearest and best of friends. The time newer 
lies heavy upon him: it is impossible for him to be alone. 
His thoughts and passions are the most busied at such 
hours when those of other men are the most unactive. 
He no sooner steps out of the world but his heart burns 


with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence which every where sur- 
rounds him; or on the contrary, pours out its fears, its 
rr to the great n. 


existence. 


I — ei the necessity of a vents. 


being virtuous, that he may have something to do; 


T4 but | 
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but if we consider further, that the exercise of virtue 
is not only an amusement for the time it lasts, but that 
its influence extends to those parts of our existence 
which lie beyond the grave, and that our whole eter- 
nity is to take its colour from those hours which we 
here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument re- 
doubles upon us for putting in practice this method 1 
passing away our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to en and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, what 
shall we think of him if he suffers nineteen parts of it 
to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to 
his ruin or disadvantage? But because the mind can- 
not be always in its fervours, nor strained up to a 
pitch of virtue, it is necessary to find out proper employ- 
ments for it in its relaxations. _ 

The next method therefore that I would propose to 
fill up our time, should be useful and innocent diver- 
sions. I must confess, I think it is below reasonable 
creatures to be altogether conversant in such di versions 
as are merely innocent, and have nothing else to recom- 
mend them, but that there is no hurt in them. Whe- 
ther any kind of gaming has even thus much to say for 
itself, I shall not determine; but I think it is very won- 
de rful to see persons of the best sense passing away a 
dozen hours together in shuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other conversation but what is made up - 
of a few game phrases, and no other ideas but those of 
black or red spots ranged together in different figures. 
Would not a man laugh to hear any one of this Wr 
complaining that life is short? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the 
most noble and useful EIT were it under pro- 
per regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so e as in 
the conversation of a well chosen friend. There is in- 
deed no blessing of life that is any way comparable to 
the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous friend. It 

eases 
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eases and unloads the mind, clears and improves the un- 
derstanding, engenders thoughts and knowledge, ani- 
mates virtue and good resolutions, sooths and allays the 
passions, and finds employment for most of the vacant 
hours of life. | | | 
Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, 
one would endeayour after a more general conversation 
with such as are able to entertain and improve those 
with whom they converse, which are n. that 
seldom go asunder. 
There are many other useful annioetmentty of life which | 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on 
all occasions have recourse to something, rather than 
suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift with uy pas- 
sion that chances to rise in it. a 
A man that has a taste of music, bnd or archi- 
tecture, is like one that has another sense, when com- 
pared with such as have no relish of those arts.” The 
florist, the planter, the gardener, the husbandman, 
when they are only as accompliehments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and many 
ways useful to those who are possessed of them. 
But of all the divers ions of life, there is none 80' proper 
to fill up its empty spaces as the reading of useful and 
entertaining authors. But this I shall only touch upon, 
because it in tome measure interferes with the third 
method, which I shall propose in another paper, for the 
employment of our dead unactive hours, and which 1I 
shall only mention in general to anda er; rp yg 
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MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1711. 
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Hoc est | 
ie bis, vita posse priore ſrui, | 
MART, KIS. XXIIli. 10. 


4 The present joys of lit we doubly taste, 
« By looking back with pleasure to the past,” * 


ON THE PROPER USE OF TIME=---CONTINUED. 


THE last method which I proposed in my Saturday's 
paper, for filling up those empty spaces of life which 
are so tedious and burdensome to idle people, is the em- 
ploying ourselves in the pursuit of knowledge. I re- 
member Mr. BoyLs, speaking of a certain mineral, tells 
us, that a man may consume his. whole life in the study 
of it, without arriving at the knowledge of all its qua- 
lities. The truth of it is, there is not a single science, 
or any branch of it, that might not furnish a man with 
| business | 1 though it rn 
it is. 

1 Abende ehen uten en e 
usefulness of knowledge, nor of the pleasure and per- 
fection it gives the mind; nor on the methods of u- 
taining it, nor recommend any particular branch of it: 
all which have been the topics of many other writers: 
but shall indulge myself in a speculation that is more 
uncommon, and may therefore perhaps be more en- 
tertaining. 

I have before Shewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and shall here endeavour 
to shew those parts of life which are exercised in study, 
reading, and the pursuits of knowledge, are long but 
not tedious, and by that means discover a method of 


length- 
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lengthening our lives, and at the same time of turing 


all the parts of them to our advantage. 
Mr. Locks observes, © That wo git the idve of time 


or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas“ Which 


succeed one another in our minds; that for this reason, 
when we sleep soundly without dreaming, we have o 
perception of time, or the length of it, whilst we sleep 3 
and that the moment wherein we leave off to think; 
till the moment we begin to think again, seem to have no 
distance. To which the author adds, « and 80 I doubt 
not but it would be to a waking man, if it were postible 
for him to keep only one idea in his mind, without vari- 
ation, and the guccession of others; and we see, that one 
who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, 80 as 
to take but little notice of the succession of ideas that pass 


in his mind whilst he is taken up with that earnest con- 


templation, lets slip out of his account a good part of 
that duration, and thinks that time shorter than it is. 
We might carry this thought further, and consider a 


man as on one side, shortening his time by thinking on 


nothing, or but a few things ; $0 on the other, as length- 


ening it, by employing his thoughts on many subjects, 
or by entertaining a quick and constant succession of 


ideas. Accordingly, Monsieur MALLEBRANCHE, in his 
Inquiry after Truth, (which was published several years 


before Mr. Locks's' Lay on Human. Understanding) 
tells us, that it is possible some creatures may think half 


an hour as long as we do a thousand years; or look 


upon that space of duration which we call a minute, as 
an hour, a week, a month, or a whole age. 
This notion of Monsieur MALLEBRANCHE is capable 


of some little explanation from what I have quoted out 


of Mr. Loexs; for if our notion of time is produced 
by our reflecting on the succession of ideas in our mind, 


and this succession may be infinitely accelerated or re- 


tarded, it will follow, that different beings may have dif- 
* N { TIF 


—__— 


bs The learned Dr. RE 1D controverts this dotrine. 


| 


ferent - 


] 


* 
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- ferent notions of the same parts of duration, according 
as their ideas, which we suppose are equally distinct in 
each of them, follow one another in a cw or = 
degree of. rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, which looks 
as if Manomtr had been possessed of the notion we 
are now speaking of. It is there said, that the Angel 
GABRIEL took Manomer out of his bed one morning 
to give him a sight of all things in the seven heavens, 
in paradise, and in hell, which the prophet took a dis- 
tin& view of; and after having held ninety thousand 
conferences with God, was brought back again to his 
bed. All this, says the Alcoran, was transacted in 80 
small a space of time, that Manour at his return 
found his bed still warm, and took up an earthen pitcher, 
(which was thrown down at the very instant that the 
Angel GABRIEL carried him n W the vun Was 
all spilt. 

There is a very ndern in — Turkisb tales 
which relates to this passage of that famous impostor, 

and bears some affinity to the subject we are now upon. 
A Sultan of Egypt who was an infidel, used to laugh 
at this circumstance in MAnomer's life, as what was al- 
together impossible and absurd: but conversing one 
day with a great doctor in the law, who had the gift of 
working miracles, the doctor told him he would quick- 
ly convince him of the truth of this passage in the 
history of Manomer, if he would congent to do what 
he would desire of him. Upon this the Sultan was di- 
rected to place himself by a huge tub of . which 
he did accordingly; and as he stood by the tub amidst 
a Circle of his great men, the holy man bid him plunge 
his head into the water, and draw it up again. The 

King accordingly thrust his head into the water, and 
at the same time found himself at the foot of a moun · 
tain on a sea-shore. The King immediately began to 
rage against his doctor for this piece of treachery and 
witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was in vain to be 

angry, 
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angry, he set himself to think on proper methods for 
getting a livelihood in this strange country. Accord - 
ingly he applied himself to some people whom he sa 
at work in a neighbouring wood: these people con- 
ducted him to a town that stood at a little d stance 
from the wood, where, after some adventures, he mar- 
ried a woman of great beauty and fortune. He lived 
with this woman so long, that he had by her seven sons 
and seven daughters. He was afterwards reduced to 
great want, and forced to think of plying in the streets 
| as a porter for his livelihood. One day, as he was walk 
ing alone by the $ea-side, being seized with many melan- 

choly reflections upon his former and his present state 

of life, which had raised a fit of devotion in him, he 
threw off his clothes with a desigrr to wash himself, 

according to the custom of the nnn before he 

said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the . bes bs er raised 
his head above the water but he found himself standing 
by the side of the tub, with the great men of his court 
about him, and the holy man at his side. He immedi- 
ately upbraided his teacher for having sent him on such a 
course of adventures, and betrayed him into so long a 
state of misery and servitude; but was wonderfully sur- 
prised when he heard that the state he talked of was 
only a dream and delusion; that he had not stirred from 
the place where he then stood; and that he had only 
dipped his head into ths water, and immediately taken 
it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of in- 
structing the Sultan, that nothing was impossible with 
Gop; and that He, with whom a thousand years are 
but as one day, can, if he pleases, make a single day, 
nay, a single moment, appear to any of his creatures as 
a thousand years. | 

I Shall leave my reader to compare these Eaotern'fy- 
bles with the notions of those two. great philosophers 
whom I have quoted in this paper; and ohall only, by 
way 


* 
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way of application, desire him to consider how, we may 
extend life beyond its natural dimensions, by applying 
ourselves diligently to the pursuits of knowledge. | 
The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas, 
as those of a fool are by his passions. The time of the 
one is long, because he does not know what to do with 
it; so is that of the other, because he distinguishes every 
moment of it with useful or amusing thoughts; or, in 
other words, because the one is always wy _— 
and the other always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that 
of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly,! The 
latter is like the owner of a barren country, that fills his 
eye with the prospect of naked hills and plains, which 
produce. nothing either profitable or ornamental; the 
other beholds a beautiful and spacious landscape, di- 
vided into delightful gardens, green meadows, fraitful 
fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of 
his possessions, that is not covered with some beautiful 


plant or flower. (6. 24.11 hol 
4 0 | -- ' 293 
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 TUBSDAY, JUNE 19, 1711. 


Curz leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 
sENEC. *. 
ell. — — gheut what. . 
— — 


11 6 AT 


ON INWARD MOURNING AND FEMALE doubver. 
— . Ly * 


rin read the two following letters with moch 
pleasure, I cannot but think the good sense of them will 
be as agreeable to the town as any thing I could a 

3 | either 
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either on the topics they treat of, or any other ; they 
both allude to former papers of mine, and I do not 


question but the first, which is upon inward mourning, 
will be thought the production of a man who is well ac- 
quainted with the generous yearnings of distress in a 


manly temper, which is above the relief of tears. A 
xpeculation of my own on that oubje I cen defer till 
another occasion. 

| Tan letter is tram a hue ate miles ent os, 
her understanding. There is perhaps something in the 
beginning of it which I ought. in modesty to conceal ; 
but I have so much esteem for this correspondent, that 
I will not alter a tittle of what she writes, though I am 


nnn nalen ridiculous. 


— — 


* 


| un. SPECTATOR, 


<1 was very well pleased with your diecourse upon 
general mourning, and should be obliged to you if you 
would enter into the matter more deeply, and give us 
your thoughts upon the common sense the ordinary 
people have of the demonstrations of grief, who pre- 
scribe rules and fashions to the most solemn affliction; 
such as the loss of the nearest relations and dearest 
friends. You cannot go to visit a sick friend, but some 
impertinent waiter about him observes the inuscles of 
your face, as atrictly, as if they were prognostics of his 


death or recovery. If he happens to be taken from you, 


you are immediately surrounded with numbers of these 
spectators, who expect a melancholy shrug of your 
shoulders, a pathetical shake of your head, and an ex- 
pressive distortion of your face, to measure your affec- 


tion and value for the deceased. But there is nothing, 


on these occasions, so much in their favour as immo- 
derate weeping. As all their passions are superficial, 
= imagind the opat qf love and friendship to be placed 

W 


11 
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visibly in the eyes. They judge what stock of kindness 
you had for the living, by the quantity of tears you pour 
out for the dead; so that if one body wants that quan- 
tity of salt - water another abounds with, he is in great 
danger of being thought insensible or ill-natured, They 
are strangers to friendship, whose grief happens not to 
be moist enough to wet such a parcel of handkerchiefs, 
But experience has told us, nothing is 80 fallacious 
as this outward sign of sorrow; and the natural his- 
tory of our bodies will teach us that this flux of the 
eyes, this faculty of weeping, is peculiar only to some 
constitutions, We observe in the tender bodies of chil- 
dren, when crossed in their little wills and expectations, 
how dissolvable they are into tears. If this were what 
grief is in men, nature would not be able to support 
them in the excess of it for one moment. Add to this 
observation, how quick is their transition from this pas- 
sion to that of their joy ! I will not say we see often, 
in the next tender things to children, tears shed without 
much grieving. Thus it is common to shed tears 
without much sorrow, and as common to suffer much 

sorrow without shedding tears. Grief and weeping are 
indeed frequent companions : but, I believe, never in 
their highest excesses. As laughter does not proceed 
from profound joy, so neither does weeping from pro- 
found sorrow. The sorrow which wy $0 easily at 
the eyes, cannot have pierced deeply into the heart. 
The heart distended with grief, stops on the passages 
for tears or lamentations. _ 

Now Sir, what I would incline you to in un this 
is, that you would inform the shallow critics and ob- 
servers upon sorrow, that true affliction labours to be 
invisible, that it is a stranger to ceremony, and that it 
bears in its own nature a dignity much above the little 
circumstances which are affected under the notion of 
decency. © Lou must know, Sir, I have lately lost a 
dear friend; for whom I have not yet shed a tear, and 
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for that reason your animadversions een 
be the more munen a 1x6 
| Sin, a 
Your most humble 8ervant, 
— 
b June the 155 


MR. $PECTATOR, 

© As] hope there are but few who have 80 little gra- 
titude as not to acknowledge the usefulness of your pem 
and to esteem it a public benefit ; 80 I am sensible, be 
that as it will, you must nevertheless find the secret and 
incomparable Pleasure of doing good, and be a gread 
sharer in the entertainment you give. I acknowledge 
our sex to be much obliged, and I hope improved, by 
your labours, and even your intentions more particu- 
larly for our service. If it be true, as it is sometimes 
said, that our sex have an influence on the other, your 
Paper may be a yet more general good. Your directing 
us to reading, is certainly the best means to our in- 
struction; but I think with you caution in that parti- 
cular very useful, since the improvement of our under- 
standings may, or may not be of service to us, according 
as it is managed. It has been thought we are not ge- 
nerally so ignorant as ill-taught, or that our sex does 
so often want wit, judgment, or knowledge, as the right 
application of them. You are 80 well-bred, as to a 
your fair readers are already deeper scholars than the 
beaus, and that you could name some of them that talk 
.much better than several gentlemen that make à figure 
at WIr Ii's. This may possibly be, and no great com- 
pliment, in my opinion, even zuppossing your compa- 
rison to reach Tom's and the Grecian. Surely you are 
too wise to think tbat the real commenidation of d wo- 
man. Were it not rather to be wished we improved 
in our own sphere, and approved ourselves better * ä 
ters, wives, mothers, and friends? 2 
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T cannot but agree with the judicious trader in Cheap- 
side (though I am not at all prejudiced in his favour) 
in recommending the study of Arithmetic ; and must 
dissent even from the authority which you mention, 
when it advises the making our sex scholars. Indeed a 
little more philosophy, in order to the subduing our 
passions to our reason, might be sometimes serviceable, 
and a treatise of that nature I should approve of, even 
in exchange for Theodosius or the Force of Love ; but as 
I well know you want not hints, I will proceed no far- 
ther than to recommend the bishop of CAM NAVY S Edu- 
cation -of a Daughter," as it is translated into the only 
language I have any knowledge of, though perhaps very 
much to its disadvantage. I have heard it objected 
against that piece, that its instructions are not of general 
use, but only fitted for a great lady; but I confess I am not 
of that opinion; for I do not remember that there are 
any rules laid down for the expences of a woman, in 
which particular only I think a gentlewoman ought to 
differ from a lady of the best fortune, or highest qua- 
lity, and not in their principles of justice, gratitude, sin- 
cerity, prudence, or modesty. I ought perhaps to make 
an apology for this long epistle ; but as I rather believe 
youa friend to sincerity, than ceremony, shall only a- 


sure you I am, 


Sin, 
Your most humble cervant, 
ANNABERLA. , 


+745 


EE. The reader will 3 3 
female conduct in Dr. Gaz conv's e his Daughters, pub- 
* G. RoBERTSON, Piccadilly, © 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1711. 


— Amicum 
Mancipium domino, et frugi———— 
uon. 2 SAT, EY 


— The faithful vervant, and the true,” 


ener 
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A FOOTMAN'S HISTOTY OF HIMSELF, 


* 


— 
MR, SPECTATOR, 


I IE 
vants, and as I am one myself, have been much offended, 
that in that variety of forms wherein you considered the 
bad, you found no place to mention the good. There 
is however one observation of yours I approve, which 
is, © That there are men of wit and good sense among 
all orders of men, and that servants report most of the 
good or ill which is spoken of their masters. That 
there are men of sense who live in servitude, I have 
the vanity to say I have felt to my woeful experience. 
You attribute very justly the source of our general ini- 
quity to board-wages, and the manner of living out of 
a domestic way: but I cannot give you my thoughts on 
this subjeR any way so well, as by a short account of 
my own life to this the forty-fifth year of my age; that 
is to say, from my being first a footboy at fourteen, to 
my present station -U een e 
of my age above mentioned. 
EE 
the family of Sir STzenzx RAackaenTt, Sir STEPARN 
put me to school, or rather made me follow his on 
Hann to school, from my ninth year; and there, 
though Sir STsexen paid something for 1 
ä v 2 Was 
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I was used like a servant, and was forced to get what 
scraps of learning 1 could by my own industry, for the 
school- master took very little notice of me. My young 
master was a lad of very sprightly parts; and my being 
constantly about him, and loving him, was no small 
advantage to me. My master loved me extremely, and 
has often been whipped for not keeping me at a distance. 
He used always to say, that when he came to his es- 
tate I should have a lease of my father's tenement for 
nathing.. I came up to town with him to Westminster- 
school; at which time he taught me at night ali he learnt: - 
and put me to find out words in the dictionary when 
he was about his exercise. It was the will of Providence 
that master Harry was taken very ill of a fever, of 
which he died within ten days after his first falling 
sick. Here was the first sorrow I ever knew; and I 
assure you Mr. SrrerAron, I remember the beautiful 
action of the sweet youth in his fever, as fresh as if 
it were yesterday. If he wanted any thing, it must be 
given him by Tow, When I let any thing fall through 
the grief I was under, he would cry, Do not beat the 
poor boy : give him some more julep for me, nobody else 
shall give it me.“ He would strive to hide his being 80 
bad, when he saw I could not bear his being in 60 
much danger, and comforted me, saying,“ Tom, Ton, 
have a good heart.” When I was holding a-cupat his 
mouth, he fell into convulsions ; and at this very time 
I hear my dear master's last groan. I was quickly turned 
out of the room, and left to sob and beat my head against 
the wall at my leisure. The grief I was in was inexpres- 
8ible, and every body thought it would have cost me 
my life. In a few days my old lady, who was one 
of the housewives of the world, thought of turning 
me out of doors, because I put her in mind of her son. 
Sir STzyaeN proposed putting me to prentice; but my 
lady being an excellent manager, would not Jet her 
husband throw away his money in acts of charity. I 


had sense enough to be under the utmost indigtiation, 
„to 
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had loved 80 much; and went out of the houze to 


ramble wherever my feet would carry me. « 


The third day after I left Sir Srzenzx's family, 1 
was strolling up and down the walks in the Temple. 


A young gentleman of the house, who (as I heard him 
say afterwards) seeing me half-starved and well-dressed, 
thought me an equipage ready to his hand, after very 
little inquiry more than Did I want a Master? bid 
me follow him; I did so, and in a very little while 
thought myself the happiest creature in this world, My 
time was taken up in carrying letters to wenches, or 
messages to young ladies of my master's acquaintance. 
We rambled from tavern to tavern, to the play-house, 
the Mulberry-Garden, and all places of resort; where 
my master engaged every night in some new amour, in 
which and drinking he spent all his time when be had 
money. During these extravagancies I had the plea- 
sure of lying on the stairs of a tavern half a night, play- 
ing at dice with other servants, and the like idlenesses. 
When my master was moneyless, I was generally em- 
ployed in transcribing amorous pieees of poetry, old 
songs and new lampoons. This life held till my master 
married, and he had an * 
because I was in the secret of his intri a 

« I was utterly at a loss what course to take next; 
when at last I applied myself to a fellow-sufferer, one of 
his mistresses, a woman of the town. She happening 
at that time to be pretty full of money, clothed me from 
head to foot; and knowing me to be a sharp fellow, em- 
ployed me accordingly. Sometimes I was to go abroad 
with her, and when she had pitched upon a, young fel- 
low, she thought for her turn, I was to be dropped as one 
she could not trust. She would often cheapen goods at 
the New-Exchange; and when she had a mind to be at- 
tacked, she would send me away on an errand, * When 


an humble :zervant and she were beginning a parley, 1 


came immediately, and told her Sir Joun was come 


13 home; 


1 
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home; then she would order another coach to prevent 
being dogged. The lover makes signs to me as I get 
behind the coach, I shake my head it was impossible: 
T leave my lady at the next turning, and follow the cully 
to know how to fall in his way on another occasion. 
Besides good offices of this nature, I writ all my mis- 
tress's love- letters; some from a lady that saw such a 
gentleman at such a place in such a coloured coat, some 
shewing the terror she was in of a jealous old husband, 
others explaining that the severity of her parents was 
such (though her fortune was settled) that she was wil- 
ling to run away with such a one, though she knew he 
was but a younger brother. In a word, my half educa- 
tion, and love of idle books, made me out-write all that 
made love to her by way of epistle ; and as she was 
extremely cunning, she did well enough in company 
dy a skilful affectation of the greatest modesty. In the 

midst of all this I was surprised with a letter from * 
and a ten pound note. 0 J 


” 
HONEST ron, | . 


« You will never see me more. I am married to a 
very cunning country gentleman, who might possibly 
_ — I kept you still; — BE 
well.“ 


- 


When this place was lost also in marriage, I was 
resolved to go among quite another people for the fu- 
ture, and got in butler to one of those families where 
there is a coach kept, three or four servants, a clean 
house, and a good general outside upon a small estate. 
Here I lived very comfortably for some time, until 1 
unfortunately found my master, the very gravest man 
alive, in the garret with the chamber-maid. I knew the 
world too well to think of staying there; and the next 
day pretended to have received a letter out of the coun., 
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try that my father was dying, and got my discharge 
with a bounty for my discretion. 

© The next I lived with was a peevish single man, 
whom I stayed with for a year and a half. Most part 
of the time I passed very easily; for when I began to 
know him, I minded no more, than he meant, what he 
said; so that one day in a good humour he said“ I was 
the best man he ever had, "71 my WT MOEN 
him.“ 

These, Sir, are the chief occurrences of — life, and 
I will not dwell upon very many other places I have 
been in, where I have been the strangest fellow in the 
world, where nobody in the world had such servants as 
they, where sure they were the unluckiest people in the 
world in servants, and so forth. All I mean by this re- 
presentation is, to show you, that we poor servants are 
not (what you called us too generally) all rogues; but 
that we are what we are, according to the example of 
our superiors. In the family I am now in, I am guilty 
of no one sin but lying; which I do with a grave face 
in my gown and staff every day I live, and almost all 
day long, in denying my lord to impertinent suitors, 
and my lady to unwelcome visitants. But Sir, I am to 
let you know that I am, when I can get abroad, a leader , 
of the servants: I am he that keeps time with beating 
my cudgel against the boards in the gallery at an opera; 
I am he that am touched 80 properly at a tragedy, when 
the people of quality are staring at one another during 
the most important incidents. When you hear in 
crowd a cry in the right place, a hum where the point 
is touched in a speech, or a huzza set up where it is the 
voice of the people; you may conclude it is begun or 
Joined by, | 

Sin, * 
- Your more than humble cervant, 
* A | _ THOMAS TRUSTY/ 


U4 10. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1711. 


vin. EN. vi. 1 
b 


ON DUELLING, 


AMONG the loose papers which I have frequently 
spoken_of heretofore, I find a conversation between 
PHARAMOND. and Evcra te upon the subje&t of Duels, 
and the copy of an Edi& nt in ec of that 
discourse. 
 Evcrare argued, that nothing but the most severe 
and vindictive punishment, such as placing the bodies 
of the offenders in chains, and putting them to death by 
the most exquisite torments, would be sufficient to ex- 
tirpate a crime which had so long prevailed, and was 0 
firmly fixed in the opinion of the world as great and 
laudable. The King answered, that indeed instances of 
ignominy were necessary in the cure of this evil; but 
considering that it prevailed only among such as had a 
nicety in their sense of honour, and that it often hap- 
pened that a duel was fought to save appearances to the 
world, when both parties were in their hearts in amity 
and reconciliation to each other; it was evident timt 
turning the mode another way would effectually put a 
stop to what had being only as a mode. That to such 
persons, poverty and shame were ,torments sufficient. 
That he would not go farther in punishing in others, 
crimes which he was satisfied he himself was most guilty 
; * in that he might have n them * De 
| ; his 
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his displeasure sooner. Besides which, the King said, he 
was in general averse to tortures, which was putting 
human nature itself, rather than the criminal, to dis- 
grace; and that he would be sure not to use this means 
where the crime was but an ill effect arising from a lau- 
dable cause, the fear of shame. The King, at the same 

time, spoke with much grace upon the suhject of mer- 
cy; and repented of many acts of that kind which had 
a magnificent aspect in the doing, but dreadful conse- 
quences in the example. Mercy to particulars, he ob- 
served, was cruelty in the general. That though a 
prince could not revive a dead man by taking the life of 
him who killed him, neither could he make reparation to 
the next that should die by the evil example; or answer 
to himself for the partiality in not pardoning the next 
as well as the former offenders As for me, says PuA- 
RAMOND, I have conquered France, and yet have given 


laws to my people. The laws are my methods of life: | 


they are not a diminution but a direction to my power. 
I am still absolute to distinguish the innocent and the 
virtuous, to give honours to the brave and generous: 1 
am absolute in my good-will; none can oppose my 
bounty, or prescribe rules for my favour. While I can, 
as I please, reward the good, I am under no pain that 1 
cannot pardon the wicked: for which reason, conti- 
nued PHAaramonD, I will effectually put a stop to this 
evil, by exposing no more the tenderness of my nature 
to the importunity of having the same respect to those 
who are miserable by their fanlt, and those who are 80 
by their misfortune. Flatterers (concluded the King 
smiling) repeat to us princes that we are heaven's 
vicegerents ; let us be 80, and let the only _ out of 
our power be to do ill” | 
Soon after the evening, wherein Pubs and 
Evcaarx had this conversation, — edict was 


1 8 


$ 
born. aft? 1 
* 
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PHARAMOND'S EDICT AGAINST DUELS. 


PHARAMOND, King of the Gauls, to all his loving subjefls 
sendeth greeting . 3 


WuxnxAsõ it has come to our royal notice and obser- 
vation, that in contempt of all Jaws divine and human, 
it is of late become a custom among the nobility and 
gentry of this our kingdom, upon slight and trivial, as 
well as great and urgent provocations, to invite each 
other into the field, there by their own hands, and of 
their own authority to decide their controversies by 
combat; we have thought fit to take the said custom 
into our royal consideration, and find, upon inquiry 
into the usual causes whereon such fatal decisions have 
arisen, that by this wicked custom, maugre all the pre- 
cepts of our holy religion, and the rules of right reason, 
the greatest act of the human mind, forgiveness of in- 
Juries, is become vile and shameful; that the rules of 
good society and virtuous conversation are hereby in- 
verted; that the loose, the vain, and the impudent, ingult 
the careful, the discreet, and the modest; that all virtue 
is suppressed, and all vice supported, in the one act of 
being capable to dare to the death. We have also farther, 
with great sorrow of mind, observed that this dreadful 
action, by long impunity (our royal attention being 
employed upon matters of more general concern), is 
become honourable, and the refusal to engage in it ig- 
nominious. In these our royal cares and inquiries we 
are yet farther made to understand, that the persons of 
most eminent worth, and most hopeful abilities, accom» 
panied with the strongest passion for true glory, are 
such as are most liable to. be involved in the dangers 
arising from this licence, Now taking the said premises 
into our serious consideration, and well weighing that 
all such emergencies (wherein the mind is incapable of 

3 1 commanding 
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commanding itself, and where the injury is too sudden 
or too exquisite to be borne) are particularly provided 


for by laws heretofore enacted; and that the qualities of 


less injuries, like those of ingratitude, are too nice and 
delicate to come under general rules; we do resolve to 
blot this fashion, or wantonness of anger, out of the 
minds of our subjects, by our royal resolutions de- 

clared in this edi& as follow. | 

No person r a challenge, 
or the posterity of either, though no death ensues there- 
upon, shall be, after the publication of this our edict, 
capable of bearing office in these our dominions. 

* The person who shall prove the sending or re- 
ceiving a challenge, shall receive to his own use and 
property, the whole personal estate of both parties; and 
their real estate shall be immediately vested in the next 
heir of the offenders, in as ample manner as if the said 
offenders were actually deceased. 

In cases where the laws (which we have 71 
granted to our suhjects) admit of an appeal for blood; 
when the criminal is condemned by the said appeal, he 
shall not only suffer death, but his whole estate, real 
mixed, and personal, shall from the hour of his death 
be vested in the next heir of tha n 
he spilt. | 

© That it shall not hereafter be in aur royal power, 
or that of our successors, to pardon the said offences, or 
restore the offenders in their estates, honour, ee 
for ever. 

Given at our court at Blois, the 8th of February, 420, 

in the second year of our reign, 6.1 
| | e 
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n— Tanta est quzrendi cura decoris. . 

| | JUV« Ar. Vi. 500. 

« Jo studiously their persons they adorn.“ 
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' ON LADIES” HEAD-DRESSES. 
% - ' 


THERE is not so vatiable a thing in nature as a Lady's 
Head-Dress. Within my own memory I have known it 
it to rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years 
ago it shot up toa very great height, insomuch that the 
female part of our species were much taller than the men. 
The women were of such an enormous stature, that 
« we appeared as grashoppers before them.“ At pre- 
sent the whole sex is in a manner dwarfed, and shrunk 
into a race of beauties that seems almost another species. 
I remember several ladies, who were once very near 
seven foot high, that at present want some inches of 
five, How they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
learn; whether the whole sex be at present under any 
penance which we know nothing of, or whether they 
Have cast their bead-dresses in order to surprise us with 
something in that kind which shall be entirely new; or 
whether some of the tallest of the sex being too cun- 
ning for the rest, have contrived this method to make 
themselves appear sizeable, is still a secret; though I 
ſind most are of opinion, they are at present like trees 
new lopped and pruned, that will certainly sprout up and 
flourish with greater heads than before. For my own 
part, as I do not love to be insulted by women who are 
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taller than myself, I admire the sex much more in their 
present humiliation, which has reduced them to their 
natural dimensions, than when they had extended their 


persons and lengthened themselves out into formidable 
and gigantic figures. Iam not for adding to the beauti- 
ful edifices of nature, nor for raising any whimsical su- 
perstructure upon her plans: I must therefore repeat it, 
that I am highly pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, 


and think it shews the good sense which at present very 


much reigns among the valuable part of the sex. One 
may observe, that women in all ages have taken more 
pains than men to adorn the outside of their heads; and 
indeed I very much admire, that those female architects, 
who raise such wonderful structures out of ribbands, 
lace, and wire, have not been recorded for their respec- 


tive inventions. It is certain there has been as many 


orders in these kinds of buildings, as in those which have 
been made of marble. Sometimes they rise in the shape 
of a pyramid, sometimes like a tower, and sometimes 
like a steeple. In JuvzvaAL'stime the building grew by 
several orders and stories, as he has very humorously 
described it. 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
Adificat caput : Andromachen à fronte videbis; 
Post minor est: Aliam credas, —— 


_ SAT. vi. 301. 


i« With curlzon curb they build ber head before, 

And mount it with a formidable tow'r: 

A giantess she seems; but look behind, 

„And then the dwindles to the pigmy kind.“ = 
an Nt | DRYDEN, 


But I do not remember in any part of my reading, that 


the Head - Dress aspired to so great an extravagance asin 


the fourteenth century; when it was built up in a 
couple .of cones or which stood 80 excessively 
high on each side of head, that a woman, who was 


but a pygmy without her bead-dress, appeared like a 
2 NIN _— Colossus 


| 
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Colossus upon putting it on. Monsieur Panavry * 
says, That these old-fashioned fontanges rose an ell 
above the head; that they were pointed like steeples, 
and had long loose pieces of crape fastened to the tops of 
them, which were curiously e and hung down 
their backs like streamers. 

The women might possibly have ies this Gothic 
building much higher, had not a famous monk, Tuowas 
_ Conzcrs by name, attacked it with great zeal and reso- 

lution. This holy man travelled from place to place to 
preach down this monstrous commode ; and succeeded 
so well in it, that as the magicians sacrificed their books 
to the flames upon the preaching of an apostle, many of 
the women threw down their bead-dresses in the middle 
of his sermon, and made a bonfire of them within sight 
of the pulpit. He was 80 renowned as well for the sanc+ 
tity of his life as his manner of preaching, + that he had 
often a congregation of twenty thousand people ; the 
men placing themselves on the one side of his pulpit, 
and the women on the other, that appeared (to use the 
similitude of an ingenious writer) like a forest of cedars 
with their heads reaching to the clouds. He 80 warmed 
and animated the people against this monstrous orna- 
ment, that it lay under a kind of persecution; and when- 
ever it appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flung stones at the persons that wore it. 
But notwithstanding this prodigy vanished while the 
preacher was among them, it began to appear again some 
months after his departure, or to tell it in Monsieur 
 Parapin's own words, The women that, like snails in 


a fright,' had drawn in their horns, shot them out again 
2s 


= 
— , . 
> 


| . eee 
of those narratives which, in the infancy of letters, are atyled 


Histories. 
1 This preacher fourizhed in the fifteenth century. After tuc- 
, cexafully cis the Morn andfollies of other countries, he at laat 


vent to — and in the pro of the clergy. 
The reverend debauchees — of . was condem8 
ed to the flames, and suffered. 


_— 
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15 $00n as the danger was over.“ This extravagance of 
the women's bead-dresses in that age is taken notice of 
by Monsieur d' Anexxrux in his history of Bretagne, 
and by other historians, as well as the person I have here 
quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only 
proper time for making of laws against the exorbitance of 
power; in the same manner an excessive bead-dress 
may be attacked the most effectually when the fashion is 
against it. I do therefore recommend this paper to wy 
female readers by way of prevention. 

I would desire the Fair Sex to consider how impossi- 
ble it is for them to add any thing that can be orna- 
mental to what is already the master-piece of nature. 
The head has the most beautiful appearance, as well as 
the highest station, in a human figure. Nature has laid 
out all herart in beautifying the face ; she has touched it 
with vermilion, planted in it a double. row of ivory, 
made it the seat of amiles and blushes, lighted it up and 
enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on 
each side with curious organs of sense, given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described; and surrounded it with 
such a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties in the 
most agreeable light. In short, she geems to have de- 
signed the head as the cupola to the most glorious of her 
works; and when we load it with such a pile of supernu- 
merary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the hu- 

man figure, and foolishly contrive to call off the eye 
from great and real beauties, to TIT rib- 
bands, and done-lace. 9 L. 
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Turi secernis honestum. 
non. I SAT ez 
* You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong." 
—= = — 


THE POINT OF HONOUR AMONG MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE Club, of which I have often declared myself a 
member, were last night engaged in a discourse upon 
that which passes for the chief point of honour among 
men and women ; and started a great many hints upon 
the subject, which 1 thought were entirely new. I 
shall therefore methodize the several reflections that arose 
upon this occasion, and present my reader with them for 
the speculation of this day; after having premiged, that 
if there is any thing in this paper which seems to differ 
with any passage of last Thursday's, the reader will 
consider this as the sentiments of. the Club, and the 
other as my own private thoughts, or rather those of 
PHARAMOND, 

The great point of honour in men is Courage, and in 
women Chastity. Tf a man loses his honour in one 
rencounter, it is not impossible for him to regain it in 
another; a slip in a woman's honour is irrecoverable, 
I can give no reason for fixing the point of honour to 
these two qualities, unless it be that each sex sets the 
greatest value on the qualification which renders them 
the most amiable in the eyes of the contrary sex. Had 
men chosen for themselves, without regard to the opi- 
nions of the fair sex, I should believe the choice would 


have fallen on wisdom or virtue; or had women deter- 
mined 
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mined theirown point 6fhonour,/it is probable that wit 
or good-nature would have carried it against Chastity. 
Nothing recommends à man more to the female sex 


than Courage; * whether it be that they are pleased to 


see one who is a terror to others fall like a slave at their 
feet, or that this quality supplies their own principal de- 
fect, in guarding them from insults, and avenging their 
quarrels; or that Courage is a natural indication of a 


strong and sprightly constitution. On the other side, 


nothing makes woman more esteemed by the opposite 
sex than Chastity; whether it be that we always prize 
those most who are hardest to come at, or that nothing 
besides Chastity, with its collateral attendants, truth, fi- 
delity, and constancy, gives the man a property in the 
person he loves, and consequently endears her to him 
above all things. | | 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the inscrip- 
tion on a monument erected in Westminster-Abbey to 
the late Duke and Duchess of NewcasTLE. ©« Her name 
was MARGareT Lucas, youngest sister to the Lord 
Lucas of Colchester; a noble family, for all the brothers 
were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous.” 

In books of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
strained to madness, the whole story runs on Chastity 
and Courage. The damsel is mounted on a white pal- 
frey, as an emblem of her innocence ; and, to avoid scan- 
dal, must have a dwarf for her page. She is not to think 
of a man, until some misfortune has brought a knight- 
errant to her relief, The knight falls in love, and did 
not gratitude restrain her from murdering her deliverer, 
would die at her feet by her disdain. However, he must 
wait many years in the desert, before her virgin-heart 
can think of a surrender. The knight goes off, attacks 
every thing he meets that is bigger and stronger than 

vor. 11. 8 412810 8 himself, 
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* This observation is admirably Illustrated by FrzLDING in 
his Tom Jones, in that chapter in which the hero breaks his arm 
in caving So WESTERN, 
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himself, seeks all opportunities of being knocked on the 

head, and after seven years rambling, returns to his mis- 
tress, whose Chastity has been attacked in the mean time 
by giants and tyrants, and undergone as many trials as 
her lover's valour. - | 

In Spain, where there are still great remains of this 
romantic humour, it is a transporting favour for a lady 
to cast an accidental glance on her lover from a window, 
though it be two or three stories high; as it is usual for 
the lover to assert his passion for his mistress, in single 
combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour from man 
to man, is giving the lye. One may tell another he 
whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may pass unresented ; 
but to say he lies, though but in jest, is an affront that 
nothing but blood can expiate. The reason perhaps may 
be, because no other vice implies a want of Courage 80 
much as the making of a lie ; and therefore telling a man 
he lies, is touching him in the most sensible part of ho- 
nour, and indirectly calling him a coward. I cannot omit 
under this head what Henoporus tells us of the an- 
cient Persians, that from the age of five years to twenty 

they instru& their sons only in three things, to manage 
the horse, to make use of the bow, and to speak truth. 
The placing the point of honour in this false kind of 
Courage, has given occasion to the very refuse of man- 
kind, who have neither virtue nor common sense, to set 
up for men of honour. An English peer, who has not 
been long dead, used to tell a pleasant story of a French 
gentleman that visited him early one morning at Paris, 
and after great professions of respect, let him know 
that he had it in his power to oblige him; which, in 
short, amounted to this, that he believed he could tell 
his lordship the person's name who jostled him as he 
came out from the Opera; but before he would proceed, 
he begged his lordship, that he would not deny him the 
honour of making him his second. The English lord, to 
avoid being drawn into a very foolish affair, told him, 
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that he was under engagements for his two next duels to 
a couple of particular friends. Upon which the gentle - 
man immediately withdrew, hoping his lordship would 
not take it ill if he meddled no farther in an affair from 
whence he himself was to receive no advantage. 

The beating down this false notion of honour, in 80 
vain and lively a people as those of France, is deservedly 
looked upon as one of the most glorious parts of their 
present king's reign. It is pity but the punishment of 
these mischievous notions should have in it some parti- 
cular circumstances of shame and infamy ; that those 
who are slaves to them may see, that instead of advan- 
cing their reputations, they lead them to ignominy — 
dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make it their 
glory todespise it; but if every one that fought a duel 
were to stand in the pillory, it would quickly lessen the 
number of these imaginary men of honour, and put an 
end to 80 absurd a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous orinciples, and 
runs parallel with the laws of God and our country, 
it cannot be too much cherished and encouraged : but 
when the dictates of honour are contrary to those of re- 
ligion and equity, they are the greatest depravations of 
human nature, by giving wrong ambitions and false 
ideas of what is good and laudable ; and should therefore 
be exploded by all governments, and driven out as the 


bane and plague RG ay o 
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Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico. 4.39 
nok. I SAT». v. 44+ 

«© The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend.“ 


EXT RRRRIY 


— 


ON GOOD HUMOUR. 


A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look back 
upon his former life, and calls that only life which was 
passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all 
parts which were not pleasant to him, will find himself 
very young, if not in his infency. Sickness, ill-hu- 
mour, and idleness, will have robbed him of a great 
share of that space we ordinarily call our life. It is 
therefore the duty of every man that would be true to 
himself, to obtain, if possible, a disposition to be pleas- 
ed, and place himself in a constant aptitude for the satis- 
factions of his being. Instead of this, you hardly see 
a man who is not uneasy in proportion to his advance- 
ment in the arts of life. An affected delicacy is the com- 
mon improvement we meet with in those who pretend to 
be refined above others. They do not aim at true plea- 
sures themselves, but turn their thoughts upon observ- 
ing the false pleasures of other men. Such people are 
valetudinarians in society, and they should no more 
come into company than a sick man should come into 
the air. If a man is too weak to bear what is a refresh; 
ment to men in health, he must still keep his chamber. 
When any one in Sir RocER's company complains he is 
out of order, he immediately calls for some posset-drink 
for him; for which reason that sort of people who are 

| ever 
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ever bewailing their constitution in other places, are * 
chearfullest imaginable when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and ae 
reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with whom they 
converse, by giving them the history of their pains and 
aches; and imagine such narrations their quota of the 
conversation. This is of all other the meanest help to 
discourse, and a man must not think at all, or think him- 
self very insignificant, when he finds an account of his 
head-ach answered by another's asking, What news in 
the last mail? Mutual good-humour is a dress we ought 
to appear in whenever we meet, and we should make no 
mention of what concerns ourselves, without it be of 
matters wherein our friends ought to rejoice ; but in- 
deed there are crowds of people who put themselves in 
no method of pleasing themselves or others; such are 
those whom we usually call indolent persons. Indo- 
lence is, methinks, an intermediate state between plea- 
sure and pain, and very much unbecoming any part of 
our life after we are out of the nurse's arms. Such an 
aversion to labour creates a constant weariness, and one 
would think should make existence itself a burden; The 
indolent man descends from. the dignity of his nature, 
and makes that being which was rational merely. vege- 
tative. His life consists only in the mere increase and 
decay of a body, which with relation to the rest-of the 
world, might as well have been uninformed, as the ha- 
bitation of a reasanable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary. couple, | 
Haray TASsETT and his lady. HARRY was in the days 
of his celibacy, one of those pert. creatures who have 
much vivacity and little understanding ; Mrs. Rzazcca 
Quer xv, whom he married, had all that the fire of youth | 
and a lively manner could do towards making an agree- 
able woman. These two people of seeming merit fell 
into each other's arms; and passion being sated, and no 
reason or good-gense in either to succeed it, their life is 
now atactand; their meals are insipid, aud their time te- 

X 3 dious; 
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dious ; their fortune has placed them above care, and 
their loss of taste reduced them below diversion.” Whey 
we talk of these as instances of inexistence, we do not 
mean, that in order to live, it is necessary we should 
always be in jovial crews, or crowned with chaplets of 
roses, as the merry fellows among the ancients are de» 
toribed; but it is intended, by considering these con - 
traries to pleasure, indolence, and too much delicacy, 
to shew that it is prudence to preserve a disposition 
in ourselves to receive a certain delight in all we hear 
and sec. | 6% 7 | N J 

This portable quality of Good Humour seasons all the 
parts and occurences we meet with, in such a manner, 
that there are no moments lost; but they all pass with 
80 much satisfaction, that the heaviest of loads, (when it 
is a load) that of time, is never felt by us. VamLas 
has this quality to the highest perfection, and commu- 
nicates it wherever he appears. The sad, the merry, 
the severe, the melancholy, shew a new chearfulness 
when he comes amongst them. At the same time no 
one can repeat any thing that VAXILAS has ever aid 
that deserves repetition ; but the man has that innate 

goodness of temper, that he is welcome to every body, 
because every man thinks he is so to him. He does 
not seem to contribute any thing to the mirth of the 
company; and yet upon reflection you find it all hap+ 
pened by his being there. I thought it was whimsically 
said of a gentleman, that if VAanriLas had wit, it would 
be the best wit in the world. It is certain, When a 
well · corrected lively imagination and good-breeding 
are added to a sweet dispcsition, they qualify it to 
be one of the greatest blessings, as well as pleasures 
of life. 

Men would come into company with ten times the 
plensure they do, if they were sure of hearing nothing 
which should shock them, as well as expected what 
would please them, When we know every person that 
' js spoken of is represented by one who has no ans 
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and every thing that is mentioned described by one that 
is apt to set it in the best light, the entertainment must 
be delicate, because the cook has nothing brought to 
his hand but what is the most excellent in its kind. 
Beautiful pictures are the entertainments of pure minde, 
and deformities of the corrupted. It is a degree to- 
wards the life of angels, when we enjoy conversation 
wherein there is nothing presented but in its excel- 
lence: and a degree towards that of demons, wherein 
nothing is shewn but in its degeneracy. 7 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1711- 
PRO | — , 
Romvr us, et LIS II pater, et cum Cas r PoLLUx, 
Pont ingentia fa cta, deorum in templa recepti; 
Dum terras hom inumque colunt genus, aspera bella _ 
, * Componunt, agros assignant, oppida condunt; 
Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 
Speratum merit is: 
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„ Epward and Hztxzy, now the boast of fame, 

« And virtuous Al TD, a more sacred name, 

« After a life of generous toils endur'd, 

_ & The Gaul subdu'd, or property $ecur'd, 

Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm'd, 

« Or laws establish'd, and the world reform'd ; 

« Clos'd their long glories with a sigh to find 

« 'Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind.” | 

* rox. 


REAL CHARACTERS OF MEN NOT KNOWN TILL 
AFTER THEIR DEATHS, 


— 


CENSURE, says a late ingenious author,“ is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being eminent.“ It is 
a folly for an eminent man to think of escaping it, and 
a weakness to be affected with it. All the illustrious 
persons of antiquity, and indeed of every age in the 
world, have passed through this fiery persecution, 
There is no defence against reproach but obscurity ; it 
is a kind of concomitant to greatness, as satires and in- 
vectives were an essential part of a Roman triumph. 
If men of eminence are exposed to censure on one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. 
Ik they receive reproaches which are not due to them, 


* 
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they likewise receive praises which they do not de- 
serve. In a word, the man in a high post is never 
regarded with an indifferent eye, but always considered 
as a friend or an enemy. For this reason persons in 
great stations have seldom their true characters drawn 
till several years after their deaths. Their personal 
friendships and enmities must cease, and the parties 
they were engaged in be at an end, before their faults 
or their virtues can have justice done them. When 
writers have the least opportunities of knowing the 
truth, they are in the best disposition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to adjust the 
characters of illustrious persons, and to set matters right 
between those antagonists, who by their rivalry for 
greatness divided a whole age into factions. We can 
now allow Czsax to be a great man, without derogat- 
ing from Pour; and celebrate the virtues of Caro, 
without detracting from those of CAA. Every one 
that has been long dead has a due proportion of praise 
allotted him, in which, whilst he lived, his friends were 
too profuse, and his enemies too sparing, 

According to Sir ISAAC Nxwrox's calculations, the 
last comet that made its appearance in 1680, imbibed 
so much heat by its approaches to the sun, that it would 
have been two thousand times hotter than red hot iron, 
had it been a globe of that metal; and that supposing 
it as big as the earth, and at the same distance from the 
sun, it would be fifty thousand years in cooling, before 
it recovered its natural temper. In the like manner, 
if an Englishman considers the great ferment into which 
our political world is thrown at present, and how in- 
tensely it is heated in all its parts, he cannot suppose 
that it will cool again in less than three hundred y 
In such a tract of time it is possible that the heats 
the present age may be extinguished, and our several 
classes of great men represented under their proper cha- 
racers. Some eminent historian may then probably 
arise that will not write recentibus odiis (as TACITUS ex- 
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presses it) with the passions and prejudices of a co- 
temporary author, but make an impartial distribution 
of fame among the great men of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very often with 
the idea of such an imaginary historian describing the 
reign of Axxx the First, and introducing it with a pre- 
face to his reader, that he is now entering upon the 
most shining part of the English story. The great ri- 
vals in fame will be then distinguished according to 
their respective merits, and shine in their proper points 
of light. Such an one (says the historian) though va- 
riously represented by the writers of his own age, ap- 
pears to have been a man of more than orginary abi- 
lities, great application, and uncommon integrity ; nor 
was such an one (though of an opposite party and in- 
terest) inferior to him in any of these respects. The 
several antagonists who now endeavour to depreciate 
one another, and are celebrated or traduced by different 
parties, will then have the same body of admirers, and 
appear illustrious in the opinion of the whole British 
nation. The deserving man, who can now recommend 
himself to the esteem of but half his countrymen, will 
then receive the approbations and applauses of a Whole 
age. 

Among the several persons that flourish in this glo- 
rious reign, there is no question but such a future his- 
torian, as the person of whom I am speaking, will 
make mention of the men of genius and learning, who 
have now any figure in the British nation. For my own 
part, I often flatter myself with the honourable mention 
which will then be made of me; and have drawn up a 
paragraph in my own imagination, that I fancy will not 
be altogether unlike what will be found in some page or 
other of this imaginary historian. 

« It was under this reign,” say she, © that the Srrora ron 
published those little diurnal essays which are still ex- 
tant. We know very little of the name or person of 


this author, except only that he was a man of a very 
2 : short 
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chort face, extremely addicted to silence, and $0 great a 
lover of knowledge, that he made a voyage to Grand 
Cairo for no other reason, but to take the measure of a 
pyramid. His chief friend was one Sir Roctnr ps Co- 
VERLY, a whimsical country knight, and a templar 
whose name he has not transmitted to us. He lived as 
a lodger at the house of a widow-woman, and was a2 
great humourist in all parts of his life. This is all we 
can affirm with any certainty of his person and charac- 
ter. As for his speculations, notwithstanding the se- 
veral obsolete words and obscure phrases of the age in 
which he lived, we still understand enough of them to 
see the diversions and characters of the English nation 
in his time: not but that we are to make allowance for 
the mirth and humour of the author, who has doubtless 
strained many representations of things beyond the 
truth. For if we interpret his words in their literal 
meaning, we must suppose that women of the first qua- 
lity used to pass away whole mornings at a puppet- 
show: that they attested their principles by their 
patches: + that an audience would sit out an evening to 
hear a dramatical performance written in a language 
which they did not understand: f that chairs and flower- 
pots were introduced as actors upon the British stage: $ - 
that a promiscous assembly of men and women were al- 
lowed to meet at midnight in masks within the verge of 
the court ; || with many improbabilities of the like na- 
ture. We must therefore in these and the like cases, 
suppose that these remote hints and allusions aimed at 
some certain follies which were then in vogue, and which 
at present we have not any notion of, We may guess 
by several passages in the speculations, that there were 
writers who endeavoured to detra& from the works of 
this author ; but as nothing of this nature is come down 
to us, we cannot guess at any objections that could be 
made to his Paper, | If we consider his stile with that 

bs: indul - 
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indulgence which we e must shew to old English writers, 
or if welook into the variety of his subjects, with those 
several critical dissertations, moral reflections, 


8 * 8 * . \® | 6, 
» * - * * . o * * 
* * - * 1 * * ” * 
* — * . * « * * *” 


The following part of the paragraph is so much to 
my advantage, and beyond any thing I can pretend to, 
that I hope my reader will excuse me for not inserting 


/ 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1711. 


_—— — 
- Lusus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum ut redcat sibi. A 
PHADR, FAB. XIV. 3. 
The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may 
return the better to thinking 
r — : _ 


ON THE USE OF THE FAN, 


I DO not know whether to call the following letter a 
satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their se- 
veral fantastical accomplishments, or what other title to 
give it; but as it is I shall communicate it to the public. 
It will sufficiently explain its own intentions, 80 that I 


shall give it my reader at length, without either preface 
or postscript, 


MR. SPECTATOR, K-44 
Wonxx are armed with fans as men with swords, and 
tometimes do more execution with them. To the end 


there- 
41 
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therefore that ladies may be entire mistresses of the 


weapon which they bear, I have erected an academy for 
the training up of young women in the exercise of the 
Fan, according to the most fashionable airs and motions 
that are now practised at court. The ladies who carry 
fans under me are drawn up twice a day in my great 
hall, where they are instructed in the use of their arms, 
and exercised by the following words of command: 


Handle your Fans, 

Unfurk your Fans, | 
Discharge your Fans, \ 
Ground your Fans, 

Recover your Fans, 

Flutter your Fans. 


the right observation of these few pln words of 
1 mand, a woman of a tolerable genius, who will 
apply herself diligently to her exercise for the space of 
but one half-year, shall be able to give her fan all the 
graces that can possibly enter into that little modish 
machine. 

But to the end that my readers may form to them- 
selves a right notion of this ezercise, I beg leave to ex- 
plain it to them in all its parts. When my female regi- 
ment is drawn up in array, with every one her weapon 
in her hand, upon my giving the word to bandle their 


Fans, each of them shakes her fan at me with a smile, 


then gives her right-hand woman a tap upon the shoulder, 
then presses her lips with the extremity of her fan, then 
lets her arms fall in an easy motion, and stands in a 
readiness to receive the next word of command. All 
this is done with a close fan, and is generally learned in 
the first week. 


The next motion is that of unfurling the Fan, in 


which are comprehended geveral little flirts and vibra- 
tions, as also gradual' and deliberate openings, with 
many voluntary fallings asunder in the fan itself, that 


are 
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are seldom learned under a month's practice. This 
part of the exercise pleases the spectators more than any 
other, as it discovers on a sudden an infinite number of 
Cupids, garlands, altars, birds, beasts, rainbows, and 
the like agreeable figures, that display themselves to 
view, whilst every one in the — holds a ** | 
in her hand. | 
© Upon my giving the word to discbarging their Fans, 
they give one general crack that may be heard at a con- 
siderable distance when the wind sits fair. This is one 
of the most difficult parts of the exercise; but I have 
several ladies with me, who at their first entrance could 
not give a pop loud enough to be heard at the further 
end of a room, who can now discharge a Fan in such 
a manner, that it shall make a report like a pocket- 
pistol. I have likewise taken care (in order to hinder 
young women from letting off their fans in wrong 
places or unsuitable occasions) to shew upon whst sub- 
ject the crack of a fan may come in properly: I have 
likewise invented a fan, with which a girl of sixteen, 
by the help of a little wind which is inclosed about one 
of the largest sticks, can make as loud a crack as a wo- 
man of fifty with an ordinary fan. 
© When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command in course is to ground their Fans. This teaches 
a lady to quit her fan gracefully when she throws it 
aside in order to take up a pack of cards, adjust a curl 
of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply herself to any 
other matter of importance. This part of the exercise, . 
as it only consists in tossing a fan with an air upon a 
long table, (which stands by for that purpose) may be 
learned in two days time as well as in a twelvemonth. 
When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I ge- 
nerally let them walk about the room for some time; 
when on a sudden (like ladies that look upon their 
watches after a long visit) they all of them hasten to 
their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and place them- 
selves in their proper stations upon my calling out re- 
cover 
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cover your Fans. This part of the exercise is not difficult, 
provided a woman applies her thoughts to it. 

The fluttering of the Fan is the last, and indeed the 
master-piece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady does 
not mispend her time, she may make herself mistress of 
it in three months. I generally lay aside the dog-days 
and hot time of the summer for the teaching this part 
of the exercise; for as soon as ever I pronounce flutter 
your Fans, the place is filled with so many zephyrs and 
gentle breezes as are very refreshing in that season of 
the year, though they might be dangerous to ladies of 
a tender constitution in any other, 

There is an infinite variety of motions to be made use 
of in the flutter of a fan. There is the angry flutter, 
the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused 
flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Not 

tedious, there is scarce any emotion in the mind 
which does not produce a suitable agitation in the fan; 
insomuch, that if I only see the fan of a disciplined 
lady, I know very well whether she laughs, frowns, or 
blushes. I have seen a fan so very angry, that it would 
have been dangerous for the absent lover who provoked 
it to have come within the wind of it; and at other times 


$0 very languishing, that I have been glad for the lady's 
sake the lover was at a sufficient distance from it. 1 


need not add, that a fan is either a prude or coquette, 


according to the nature of the person who bears it. 


To conclude my Jetter, I must acquaint you that I have 
from my own observations compiled a little treatise for 
the use of my scholars, intitled the Passions of the Fan ; 
which I will communicate to you, if you think it may 
be of use to the public. I shall have a general review 
on Thursday next; to which you shall be very welcome 
if you will honour it with your presence. 
I am, &c; 


r. 8. 1 tech young geen the what a of gal- 
lanting a fan, 
— N. B. 


— 
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N. 3. I have ever little plain fans ene. for this 
1 to avoid expence. 
' P 4. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1711. 


— — _— 


— —————hi quivis ; 
Speret idem, frustra sudet, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem N , 
/ non. ARS. POET, v. 240. 
« Such all might hope to imitate with ease: 

« Yet while they strive the same success to gain, 


o Shoula find their labour and their hopes are vain,” ? 
FRANCIS, 


—_—_— = == | — 


ON COMPLIMENTARY EXPRESSIONS. 


MY friend the Divine having been used with words of 
complaisance (which he thinks could be properly applied 
to no one living, and I think could be only spoken of 
him, and that in his absence) was so extremely offended 
with the excessive way of speaking civilities among us, 
that he made a discourse against it at the Club, which 
he concluded with this remark, © that he had not heard 
one compliment made in our Society since its com- 
| mencement.” Every one was pleased with his conclu- 
sion; and as each knew his good-will to the rest, he was 
convinced that the many professions of kindness and ser- 
vice, which we ordinarily meet with, are not natural 
where the heart is well inclined ; but are a prostitution 
of speech, seldom intended to mean any part of what 
they express, never to mean all they express. Our re- 
verend friend upon this topic, pointed to us two or three 
paragraphs on this subject in the first sermon of the first 
volume 
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ꝗ6—ͤ——— — I 
do not know that ever I read any thing that pleased me 
more, and as it is the praise of Lowo1nvs, that he speaks 
of the sublime in a stile suitable to it, so one may eay of 
this author upon Sincerity, that he abhors any. pomp” 
of rhetoric on this occasion, and treats it with a more 
than ordinary simplicity, at once to be a preacher and an- 
example. With what command of himself does he lay 


before us, in the language and temper of his profession,' 


a fault, which by the least liberty and warmth of expres-' 


sion would be the most lively wit and satire! But his 


heart was better disposed, and the good man chastised 
the great wit in such a manner, that he was able to 
speak as follows. | y 

« — Among too many other instanges of the ene 
ruption and degeneracy ofthe age wherein we live, the 
great and general want of sincerity in conversation is 


none of the least. The world is grown 80 full of diss i- 


mulation ind compliment, that men's words are hardly 
any 8ignification of their thoughts; and if any man mea- 
sure his words by his heart, and speak as he thinks, and 
do not express more kindness to every man, than men 


usually have for any man, he can hardly escape the cen- 
Sure of want of breeding. The old English plainness 
and sincerity, that generous integrity of nature, and ho- 


nesty of disposition, which always argues true 


of mind, and is usually accompanied with undaunted 


courage and resolution, is in a great measure lost among 
us. There hath been a long endeavour to transform us 
into foreign manners and fashions, and to bring us to a2 
Servile'imitation of none of the best of our neighbours, 
in some of the worst of their qualities. The dialect of 


conversation is now-u-days 80 swelled with vanity and | 
compliment, and $0 surfeited (as I may say) of enpree- 


Sions of kindness and respect, that if a man that lived an 
vol. 11, ii ! age 


Y 


9 


„ T1LLOTSON's ermon on Sincerity. 


a” 


— 


a 
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age or two ago should return into the world again, be 
would really want a dictionary to help him to understand 
his own language, and to know the true intrinsic value of 
the phrase in fashion, and would hardly at first believe at 
what a low rate the highest strains and expressions of 
kindness imaginable do commonly pass in current pay- 


ment: and when he should come to understand it, it 


would be a great while before he could bring himself 
with a good countenance and a good conscience to con- 
verse with men upon equal n, and in _ on 
way. 

« And in truth it is hard to any, whether it chould 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what 
solemn expressions of respect and kindness will pass be- 
tween men, almost upon no occasion; how great ho- 


nour and esteem they will declare for one whom perhaps 


they never saw before, and how entirely they are all on 
the sudden devoted to his service and interest, for no 
reason; how infinitely and eternally obliged tp him, for 
no benefit; and how extremely they will be- concerned 
for him, yen and afflicted too, for no cause. I know it 
is said, in justification of this hollow kind of conversa- 
tion, that there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, 
but the matter is well enough, 80 long as we understand 
one another; et verba valent ut nummi, © words are 
Uke money; and when the current value of them is 
generally understood, no man is cheated by them, This 
is something, if such words were any thing; but being 

brought into the account, they are mere cyphers.— 
However, it is still a just matter of complaint, that sin - 
cerity and plainness are out of fashion, and that our lan- 
| guage is running intoalye; that men have almost quite 
perverted the use of speech, and made words to signify 
nothing; that the greatest part of the convergation of 
mankind is little else but driving a trade of dissimula- 
tion; insomuch that it would make a man heartily sick 
and weary of the world, to see the little eincerity that is 
in use and ge among men,” 


4 
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When the vice is placed in this contemptible light,. he 
argues unanswerably against it, in words and thoughts 
80 natural, that any man who reads them would imagine 
he himself could have been the author of them. 

« If the shew of any thing be good for any thing, 1 
am sure sincerity is better: for why does any man dis- 
semble, or seem to be that which he is not; but because 
he thinks it good to have such 2 quality as he pretends 
to? For to counterfeit and dissemble, is to put og the 
appearance of 80me real excellency. Now the best way 
in the world to seem to be any thing, is really to be what 
he would seem to be. Besides, that it is many times as 
troublesome to make good the pretence of à good qua- 
lity, as to have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten to 
one but he is distovered ko want it; and then all his 
pains and labour to seem to have it, is lost.. 

In another part of the same discourse he goes on to 
shew, that all artifice must naturally Ls een 
pointmeſit of him that practises it. 
„ Whatsoever convenience may be thought to b in 
falsebood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but the in- 
convenience of it is perpetual, because it brings a man 
under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he 
ts not believed when he speaks the truth, nor trusted 
when perhaps he means honesfly. When a man hath 

once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is set 

fast, — , oem 22167 wy 
r oy $1199! wh MBE N. 
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HAzrALYCE 


VIRG. AN, i. * 


* With such array HaArAT YH bestrode 


« Her Thracian courser. * 
| DRYDEN, | | 


ON DECORUM IN FEMALE DRESS, 


— Tm 


IT would be a noble improvement, - or rather a reco- 
very of what we call Good-breeding, if nothing were to 
pass among us for agreeable which was the least trans- 
gression against that rule of life called Decorum, or a re- 
| gard to Decency. This would command the respect of 
mankind, because it carries in it deference to their good 
opinion, as humility lodged in a worthy mind is always 
attended with a certain homage, which no haughty soul, | 
with all the arts imaginable, will ever be able to pur- 
chase. TuLLy says, Virtue and Decency- are 80 nearly 
related, that it is difficult to separate them from each 
other but in our imagination. As the beauty of the 
body always accompanies the health of it, 80 certainly 
is Decency concomitant to Virtue. As beauty of body, 
with an agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, and that 
pleasure consists in that we observe all the parts with a 
certain elegance are proportioned to each other; so does 
_ decency of behaviour which appears in our lives obtain 
| the approbation of all with whom we converse, from 
. the order, consistency, and moderation of our words 
and actions. This flows from the reverence we bear 
towards every good man, and to the world in general ; 
for to be negligent of want ang ens thinks of you, does 
' not 
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not only sbew you arrogant but abandoned. . In all 
these considerations we are to distinguish how one vir= 
tue differs from another. As it is the part of justice | 
never to do violence, it is of modesty never to commit 
offence. In this last particular lies the whole force of 
what is called Decency; to this purpose that, excellent. 
moralist above-mentioned talks of Decency; but this 
quality is more easily comprehended by an ordinary ca- 
pacity, than expressed with all bis eloquence. This 
| decency of behaviour is generally transgressed among 

all orders of men ; nay, the very women, though <li 
selves created it as it were for ornament, are often very 
much mistaken in this ornamental part of life. It would, 
methinks, be a short rule for behaviour, if every young 
lady in her dress, words, and actions, were only to re- 
commend herself as a sister, daughter, or wife, and make 
herself the more esteemed in one of those characters. 
The care of themselves, with regard to the families in 
which women are born, is the beat motive for their be- 
ing courted to come into the alliance of other houses. 
Nothing can promote this end more than a strict pre - 
zervation of Decency. 1 should be glad if a certain 
equestrian order of ladies, some of whom one meets in 
an evening at every outlet of the town, would take this 
zuhject into their serious consideration. In order there - 
unto the following letter“ may not be * un- 
worthy their n | | 4 


* 
91 


MR, SPECTATOR, 

: Gotns lately to take the air in ans, of th wan 
beautiful evenings this season has produced ;..as I was 
admiring the serenity of the sky, the lively colours of 
the fields, and the variety of the landscape every way 
around me, my eyes were suddenly called * from these 
een ; inanimate 


ki 


8 


—— 4 — — 


* By Mr. Joun Hoon, 
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inanimate objects by a little party of horsemen'Þ e 
passing the road. The greater part of them escaped my 
particular observation, by reason that my whole atten- 
tion was fixed on à very fair youth who rode in the 
midst of them, and seemed to have been dressed by some 
description in a romance. His features, complexion, 
and habit, had a remarkable effeminacy, and a certain 
languishing vanity appeared in his air. His hair, well 
curled and powdered, hung to a considerable length on 
his shoulders, and was wantonly tied, as if by the hands 
of his mistress, in a scartet ribband, which played like 
a streamer behind him; he had a coat aud waistcoat of 
blue camlet trimmed and embroidered with silver; 2 
eravat-of the finest lace ; and wore in a smart cock, 4 
| little beaver hat edged with silver, und made more 
eprightly by a feather. His horse too, which Was 4 
| Pacer, was adorned after the tune airy manner, and 
teemed to share in the vanity of the rider. As I was 
pitying the luxury of this young persog, who appeared 
to me to have been educated only as an obje& of sight, 
I perceived on my nearer approach, and as I turned my 
eyes downward, a part of the equipage I had not ob- 
terved before, which was a petticoat of the same with 
the coat and waistcoat. After this discovery, T looked 
again on the face of the fair Amazon who had thus de- 
ceived me, and thought those features which had before 
22 me hy their softness, were now strengthened 
= as improper a boldness; and though her eyes, nose, 
mouth seemed to be formed with perfect ymmetry, 
I am not certain whether she, who in appearance was a 
very handsome youth, way not bei in nee a vey 2 
fifferent woman. 
© There is an objection which naturally da 1 
against these occasional perplexities and mixtures of 
dress, which is, that they seem to break in upon that 
propriety and distinction of appearance in which the 
beauty of different characters is preserved; and if they 
should be more frequent than they are at Peneet, * 
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look like turning our public assemblies into a general 
masquerade, The model of this Amazonian bunting- 
habit for ladies was, as I take it, first imported from 
France, and well enough expresses the gaiety of a peq- 
ple who are taught to do any thing, so it be with an as- 
surance ; but I cannot help thinking it site | 
yet on our Englisb Modesty, The petticoat is à kind of 
incumbrance upon it, and if the Amazons should think 
fit to go on in this plunder of our sex's ornaments, they 
ought to add to their spoils; and —_— their N 
over us, by wearing the breeches. 0 

If it de natural to contract in the manners 
of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased with s- 
suming our dresses will do us more honour than we de- 
serve, but they will do it at their own expence. Why 
should the lovely CAMILLA 1A deceive us in more cha 
than her own, and affect to be represented in her es 
with a gun and a spantel; while her elder brother, the 
heir of a worthy family, is drawn in silks like his ster ꝰ 
The dress and air of a man are not well to de divided; 
and those who would not be content win the latter; 
ought never to think of assuming the former. Thore is 
50 large à portion of natural agreeableness among the 
fair sex of our island, that they seem betrayed into these 
romantic habits without naving the ame ocravion for 
them with their inventors: all that needs to be desired of 
them is, that they would be themselves, that ie, what 
Nature designed them, And to see their mistake hem 
they depart from this, let them look upon # Man who af- 
fects the softness and effeminacy of a Woman, to learn 
how their sex must appear to as, when approaching 
to the resemblance of a Man. | 

11 . och 
23 rags ur mot made oe. 
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Adprimd in vita exte ute me NIMIS. 
ö TER, ANDR, ACT. I. te. 1. 


I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be er 

dicted to any one thing.“ | irs 

© Too much of any thing is good for nothing.” n 1. 
gen | Y ; ENGL. ve. 

| ON PEDANTRY, h n 


My friend Wit, Honzycons. values himself very 
much upon what he calls the knowledge of mankind, 
which has cost him many disasters in his youth; for 
WIIX reckons every misfortune that he has met with 
among the women, and every rencounter among the men, 
as parts of his education; and fancies he should never 
have been the man he is, had not he broke windows, 
knocked down constables, disturbed honest people with 
his midnight serenades, and beat up à lewd woman's 
quarters, when he was a young fellow. The engaging 
in adventures of this nature WIII calls the studying 
of mankind ; and terms this knowledge of the town, 
the knowledge of the world. WII ingeniously con- 
fesses, that for half his life his head ached every motuing 
with reading of men over-night ; and at present com- 
forts himself under certain pains which he endures from 
time to time, that without them he could not have been 
acquainted with all the gallantries of the age. This 
W1L1 looks upon as the learning of a gentleman, and 
regards all other kinds of science as the accomplish- 

ments of one whom he calls a scholar, a bookish man 
or a nn 


For 


* 
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For these reasons WILL shines in mixed company, 
where he has the discretion not to go out of his depth, 
and has often a certain way of making his real ignorance 
appear a seeming one. Our Club however has frequent- 
ly caught him tripping, at which times they never spare 
him. For as WII often insults us with his knowledge 
of the town, we sometimes anne on 
by our knowledge of books. 

He was last week producing two or three Woe 
which he wrote in his youth to a Coguette Lady. The 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man of the town; but very unluckily, several of 
the words were wrong spelt. WII laughed this off 
at first as well as he could; but finding himself pushed 
on all sides, and especially by the TzMPLAR, he told us 
with a little passion, that he never liked pedantry in 
spelling, and that he spelt like a gentleman, and not 
ike a scholar: upon this W1LL had recourse to his old 
topic of shewing the narrow-spiritedness, the pride, 
and ignorance of  Pedants; which he carried 80 far, that 
upon my retiring to my lodgings, I could not forbear 
throwing together such reflections as occurred to me 
upon that suhject. Ls 

A man who, has been — 4 . | 
is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent 
companion, and what we call a Pedant. But, methinks, 
we should enlarge the title, and give it every one that 
does en 
particular way of life. * 

What is a greater Dutt Gees et 
town ? Bar him the play-houges, a catalogue of the 


reigning beauties, and an account of a few fashionable 


distempers that have befallen him, and you strike him 
dumb. How many a pretty gentleman's knowledge 
lies all within the verge of the court! He will tell yon 
the names of the principal favourites, repeat the shrewd 
sayings of a man of quality, whisper an intrigue that 


is not yet blown upon by common fame ; or, if the 
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sphere of his observations is a little larger than ordi- 
nary; will perhaps enter into all the incidents, turns, and 
revolutions in a game of Ombre. When he bas gone 
thus far, he has shewn' you the whole circle of his ne- 
complishments, his parts are drained, and he is disabled 
from any farther conversation. What are these but 
run Pedants and yet these are the men who value 
themselves most on _ W from the F 
of Colleges. 

I might broaden Military Pedant, who always 
talks'in a camp, and is storming towns, making lodg- 
ments, and fighting battles from one end of the 'year 
to the other. Every thing he speaks smells of gun- 
powder; if you take away his artillery from him, he 
has not a word to say for himself. ! might likewise 
mention the Law-Pedant, that is ualty putting 
cases, repeating the transactions of Westminsterchall, 
wrangling with you upon tbe most indifferent drew. 
stances of life, and not to be convinced of the distance 
of a place, or of the most trivial point in conversation, 
but by dint of argument. The State- Pedant is wrapt'up 
in news, and lost in pofities. If you mention either of 
the kings of Spain or Poland, he talks very * 
but if you go out of the Garette, you drop bim. In 
short, a mere eourtier, a mere soldier, a mere — 1 
mere any thing, is an weg 1 character, und 
equally ridiculous. 008 e 

Of alt the speties of Pedants which 1 hive mentihib®, 
the Book-Pedant is much the most supportable; He hs 
at least an exercised understanding, and a head which 
js ful} though confused, sd that à man who converses 
with him may often receive from kim hints of things 
that are worth knowing, and what he may possibly turn 
to his own advantage, though they are of little use 
to the owner. The worst kind of Pedants among learned 
men, are zuch as are naturally endued with à very small 
share of common sense, and have read a great number of 
books without taste or distinction. 
DION The 
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The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and att 
other methods of improvement, as it finishes good sense, 
60 it makes a silly man ten thousand times more insuf - 
ferable, by supplying variety of matter to his imperti- 
nence, and giving him an opportunity of  abounding in 
absurdities. 

Shallow Pedants cry up one another much more than 
men of solid and useful learning. To tead the titles 
they give an editor, or collator of a manu npt, you 
would take him for the glory of the Commonwealth 7 
Letters, and the wonder of his age, when perhaps upon 
examination you find that he has onty redtified a Greek 
1 or laid on a whole cantons in N co 
mas. 

They de obliged ded e 0 this" lavinh of that 
priives; that they may keep one another in countenance 3 
ind it is no wonder if n; great deal of knowledge, which is 
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in the country, I last week accompanied him thither, 
and am settled with him for some time at his country- 
house, where I intend to form several of my engying 
speculations. Sir Rooxn, who is very well acquainted 
with my humour, lets me rise and go to bed when 1. 
please, dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think 
fit, - sit still and say nothing without bidding me be 
merry. When the gentlemen of the country come to 
see him, he only shews me at a distance. As I have 
been walking in his fields I have observed them 
a aight of me over a hedge, and have heard the Knight 
desiring them not to let me see them, for that I hated to 
be stared at. Ava 

I am the more at ease in Sir Rooxn's family, because 
it consists of gober and staid persons; for as the Knight 
is the best master in the world, he seldom changes his 
gervants ; and as he is beloved by all about him, his ser- 
vants never care for leaving him ; by these means his do- 
mestics are all in years, and grown old with their mas- 
ter. You would take his valet-de-chambre for his bro- 
ther, his butler is gray-headed, his groom is one of the 
gravest men that I have ever seen, and his coachman has 
the looks of a privy-counsellor. You see the goodness 
of the master even in the old house-dog, and in a gray 
pad that is kept in the stable with great care and tender - 
ness, out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. wt 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of these an- 
cient domestics upon my friend's arrival at his country - 
seat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at the 
sight of their old master; every one of them pressed 
forward to do something for him, and seemed discou- 
raged if they were not employed. At the same time 
the good old Knight, with a. mixture of the father and 
the master of the family, tempered the inquiries after 
his own affairs with several kind questions relating to 
themeelves, This humanity and good nature engages 
1 3 | | every 
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every body to him, so that when he is pleasant upon 


any of them, all his family are in good humour, and 
none 80 much as the person whom he diverts himself 


with; on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any 


 infirmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe 


a secret bao ee of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as 
well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonderfully de- 
tirous of pleasing me, because they have often heard 
their master talk of me as of his particular friend. 


My chief companion, when Sir Roocxn is diverting 


himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 


man who is ever with Sir Roozn, and has lived at his 
house in the nature of a Chaplain above thirty years. 


This gentleman is a person of good zense and some 


learning, of a very regular life and obliging conversa- 


tion: he heartily loves Sir Roorn, and knows that he is 


very much in the old Knight's esteem, 80 that he lives in 


the family rather as a relation than a dependent. 

I have observed in several of my Papers, that my 
friend Sir Roorn, amidst all his good qualities, is s0me- 
thing of a humorist; and that his virtues, as well as im- 
perfections, are as it were tinged by a certain extrava- 
gance, which makes them particularly bis, and distin. 
guishes them from those of other men, This cast of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it ren- 


ders his conversation highly agreeable, and more delight- 


ful than the same degree of sense and virtue would ap- 
pear in their common-and ordinary colours, As I was 
walking with him last night, he asked me haw I liked 


the good man whom 1 have just now mentioned? and | 


without staying for my answer told me, that he 

afraid of being insulted with Latin and Greek at hisown 
table; for Which reason he desired a particular friend of 
his at the university to find him out a clergyman rather 


of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a 


* 
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clear voice, a sociable temper,/ and, if possible, a man 
that understood a little of back · gammon. My friend, 
says Sir Ron, found me out this gentleman; who 
besides the endowments. required of him, ie, they tell 
me, à good scholar, though he does not shew it, I have 
given him the partonage of the parish; and, because I 
know his value, have settled upon him a good annuity 
for life. If he outlives me, he shall find that he was 
higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He 
has now been with me thirty years; and though he does 
not know I have taken notice of it, has never in all that 
time asked any thing of me for himself, though he is 
every day soliciting me for something in behalf of one 
or other of my tenants his parishioners. There has not 
been a law-suit in the parish since he has lived among 
them: if any dispute arises, they apply themselves to him 
for the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his judg- 
ment, which I think never happened above once or twice 
at most, they appeal to me. At his first settling with 
me, I made him a present of all the good sermons which 
have been printed in English, and only begged of him 
that evey Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested them into such 
a series, that they follow one another naturally, and 

make a continued system of practical divinity. 
4s Sir Roctn was going on in his story, the gentle- 
man we were talking of came up to us; and upon the 
Knight's asking him who preached to-morrow. (for it 
was Saturday night) told us, the Bishop of Sr. Ab Arn 
in the morning, and Dr. Sour in the afternoon, He 
then shewed us his list of preachers for the whole year, 
where I saw with a great deal of pleasure Archbishop 
TiLLorson, Bishop SaunDERSoN, Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
CALAMY, with several living authors who have publish- 
ed discourses of practical divinity. I no sooner gad 
this venerable man in the pulpit, but I very much ap- 
proved of my friend's insisting upon the qualifications 
of a good aspect and a clear voice; for I was so charmed 
"2 | with 
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as with the discourses he pronounced; that I think I 


never passed any time more to my tatisſa tion. A ser 
mon repeated after this manner, is like the oomposition 


of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. $6 


I could heartily wish that more of our country cle 
would follow this example; and instead of wasting their 
spirits in laborious compositions of their own, would 
endeavour after a handgome elocution, and all those other 
talents that are proper to enforce what has been penned 
by greater masters. This would not — 
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freedom and quiet, which I meet witi here in the coun- 


try has confirmed me in the opinion I-always had, that 

the general corruption of manners in servants is 

to the conduct of masters. The aspect of every one in 

the family carries 80 much satisfaction, that it appears he 

knows the happy lot which. bas befallen him in being a 

WA of. it, There is one particular which I have 
seldom 


— 
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seldom seen but at Sir Roczn's; it is usual in all other 
places, that servants fly from the parts of the house 
through which their master is passing ; on the contrary, 
here they industriously place themselves in his way; and 
it is on both sides, as it were, understood as a visit, when 
the servants appear without calling. This proceeds 
from the humane and equal temper of tbe man of be 
bouse, who also perfectly well knows how to enjoy a 
great estate, with such ceconomy as ever to be much 
before-hand. This makes his own mind untroubled, and 
consequently unapt to vent peevish expressions, or give 
passionate or inconsistent orders to those about him. 
Thus respect and love go together; and a certain chear - 
fulness in performance of their duty is the particular 
distinction of the lower part of this family. When a 
servant is called before his master, he does not come 
with an expectation to hear himself rated for some tri- 
vial fault, threatened to be stripped, or used with any 
other unbecoming language, which mean masters often 
give to worthy servantg ; but it is often to know, what 
road he took that he came 80 readily back according to 
order; whether he passed by such a ground; if the old 
man who rents it is in good health ; or whether he gave 
Sir Rocxx's love to him, or the like. 

A man who preserves à respect founded on his be- 
nevolence to his dependants, lives rather like a Prince - 
than a Master in his family; his orders are received as 
favours rather than duties; and the distinction of ap- 
proaching him is part of the reward fer executing, what 
is commanded by him. 

There is another circumstance in which my friend ex- 
cels in his management, which is the manner of reward- 
ing his servants. He has ever been of opinion, that 
giving his cast clothes to be worn by valets has a very 
ill effect upon little minds, and creates a silly sense of 
equality between the parties, in persons affected only 
with outward things. I have heard him often pleasant 
on this occasion, and describe a young gentleman abusing 
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his man in that coat, which a month or two before was 
the most pleasing distinction he was conscious of in 
himself. He would turn his discourse still more plea - 
zantly upon the bounties of the ladies in this Kind ; and 
I have heard him say he knew a fine woman, who die- 
tributed rewards and punighments in giving becoming | 
or unbecoming dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is above these little instances of 
good-will, in bestowing only trifles on his servants; « 
good servant to him is sure of having it in his choice 
very soon of being no servant at all. As I before ob- 
served, he is 80 good a husband, and knows so tho- 
roughly that the skill of the purse is the cardinal virtue 
of this life; 1 say, he knows so well that frugality is the 
support of generosity, that he can often spare a large 
fine when a tenement falls, and give that settlement to 
a good servant who has a mind to go into the world, or 
make a stranger pay the fine to that servant, for his more 
comfortable maintenance, if he stays in his service. 

A man of honour and generostty considers jt would 
be miserable to himself to have no will but that of an- 
other, though it were of the best person breathing, and 
for that reason goes on as fast as he is able to put his 
Servants into independent livelihoods, The greatest 
part of Sir Rocxr's estate is tenanted by persons who 
have served himself or his ancestors. It was to me ex- 
tremely pleasant to observe the visitants from several 
parts to welcome his arrival into the country: and all 
the difference that I could take notice of between the 
late servants who came to see him, and those who staid 
in the family, was, that these latter were looked upon as 
finer gentlemen and better courtiers.  , 

This manumission; and placing them in a way of live 
lihocd, I look upon as only what is due to a good ger- 
vant; which encouragement will make his successor be 
as diligent, as humble, and as ready as he was, There 
is something wonderful in the narrowness f those 
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minds, which can be pleased, ang be barren of hownnye 
to those who please them. 
One might on this occasion, recount the sense that 
great persons in all ages have had of the merit of their, 
pendents, and the heroic services which men have 
done their masters in the extremity of their fortunes; 
and shewn to their undone patrons, that fortune was 
all the difference between them ; but as I design this my 
speculation only as a gentle admonition to thankless 
masters, I shall not go out of the occurrences of com- 
mon life, but assert it as a general observation, that I 
never saw, but in Sir Roczr's family and one or two 
more, good servants treated as they ought to be. Sir 
Roctxr's kindness extends to their children's children, 
and this very morning he sent his coachman's grandson 
to prentice. I shall conclude this paper with an ac- 
count of a picture in his gallery, where there are many 
which will deserve my future observation. 
At the very upper end of this handsome structure 1 
saw the portraiture of two young men standing in a 
river, the one naked, the other in a livery. The per- 
son supported seemed half dead, but still so much alive 
as to shew in his face exquisite joy and love towards the 
other. I thought the fainting figure resembled my 
friend Sir Ron; and looking at the butler who stood 
by me, for an account of it, he informed me that the 
person in the livery was a servant of Sir Rooza's, who 
stood on the shore while his master was swimming, and 
observing him taken with some sudden illness, and sink 
under water, jumped in and saved him. He told me 
Sir Rocxx took off the dress he was in as soon as he 
came home, and by a great bounty at that time, followed 
by his favour ever since, had made him master of that 
pretty seat which we saw at a distance as we came to 
this house. I remembered indeed Sir Rocxx said, there 
lived a very worthy gentleman, to whom he was highly 
obliged, without mentioning any thing further, Upon 
ET, * 
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my looking a little dissatisfied at some part of the pic- 
ture, my attendant informed me that it was against Sir 
Rocxr's will, and at the earnest request of the gen- 
tleman himself, that he was drawn in the habit in en 
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« Out of breath to to oo pops, and nd very bury about nothing.“ 


| A YOUNGER BROTHER OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


AS I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Roorn 
before his house, a country fellow brought him a huge 
fish, which, he told him, Mr, WIILIAud WinsLe® had 
caught that very morning; and that he presented it 
with his service to him, and intended to come and dine 
with him. At the same time he delivered a letter, which 
my friend read to me as soon as the messenger left 
him, | 
SIR ROGER, : 
<T pxs1RE you to accept of a ji, which is the best I 
have caught this season. I intend to come and s 
with you a week, and see how the peach bite in the 
Black River. I observed with some concern, the last 
32 time 
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time lea you upon the bowling-green, that your whip 
wanted a lash to it; I will bring half a dozen with me 
that I twisted last week, which I hope will serve you 
all the time you are in the country. 1 have not been 
out of the saddle for six days last past, having been at 
wu with Sir Jonx's eldest son. He takes to his learfi” 
"ng hugely. I am, 

7 Stn, 


— 


Your humble servant, 
WILL hl. 


This extfaordinary letter, and message that accom» 
panied it, made me very curious to know the character 
and quality of the gentleman who sent them; which 1 
found to be as follow. WII WIusTx is younger 
brother to a baronet, and descended of the ancient fa- 
mily of the WimBLEs. He is now between forty and 
fifty; but being bred to no business and born to no 
estate, he generally lives with his elder brother as 8u- 
perintendant of his game. He hunts a pack of dogs 
better than any man in the country, and is very famous 
for finding out a hare, He is extremely well versed io 
all the little handicrafts of an idle man. He makes a 
May-fly to a miracle; and furnishes the whole country 
-with angle-rods. As he is a good-natured officious 
fellow, and very much esteemed upon account of his 
family, he is a welcome guest at every house, and keeps 
up a good correspondence among all the gentlemen 
about him. Hes carries a tulip-root in his pocket from 
one to another, or exchanges a puppy between a cou- 
ple of friends that live perhaps in the opposite sides of 
the county. WIII is a particular favourite of all the 
young heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a net 
that he has weaved, or a setting-dog that he has trained 
himself. He now and then presents a pair of garters 
of his own knitting to their mothers or sisters; and 
raises a great deal of mirth among them, by inquiring, 

| as 
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as often as he meets them, “ how they wear!” These 
gentleman-like manufactures and obliging . 
make WII I the darling of the country. * 

Sir Rooꝝn was proceeding in the character of him, 
when we saw him make up to us with two or three 
hazle-twigs in his hand, that he had cut in Sir Roczr's 
woods, as he came through them, in his way to the house. 

I was very much pleased to observe on one vide the 

hearty and sincere welcome with which Sir Rooza re- 

ceived him, and on the other, the secret joy which his 

guest discovered at sight of the good old Knight. After 

the first salutes were over, W1LL desired Sir Rocrn to | 

lend him one of his servants to carry a set of shuttle- * 
3 cocks he had with him in a little box, to a lady that 
lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he had pro- 

mised such a present for above this half year. Sir Ro- 

GER's back was no $00ner turned but honest W1LL began 

to tell me of a large cock pheazant that he had sprung 

in one of the neighbouring woods, with too or three 

other adventures of the same nature. Odd and uncom- 

mon characters are the game that I look for, and most 

delight in; for which reason I was as much pleased with 

the novelty of the person that talked to me, as he could 

be for his life with the springing of a pheasant, and 

therefore listened to him with more than ordinary at- 

tention, 

In the midst of his docoutee the bell rung to Anbot 
where the gentleman I have been speaking of had the 
pleasure of seeing the huge jack, he had caught, served 
up for the first dish in a most sumptuous manner. Upon 
our sitting down to it he gave us à long account how 
he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at length * 
drew it out upon the bank, with several other parti 
culars that lasted all the first course. A dish of wild- 
fowl that came afterwards furnished conversation for 
the rest of the dinner, which concluded with a late in» 
vention of W1LL's for improving the quail-pipe. 

— into my room after dinner, I was 

& 3 cecretly” 
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8ecretly touched with compassion towards the honest 
gentleman that had dined with us; and could not but 
consider with a great deal of concern, how 80 good an 
heart and such busy hands were wholly employed in 
trifles; that so much humanity should be so little be- 
neficial to others, and so much industry so little advan- 
tageous to himself. The same temper of mind and 
application to affairs might have recommended him to 
the public esteem, and have raised his fortune in ano- 
ther station of life. What good to his country or him- 
self might not a trader or merchant have done with 
such useful though ordinary qualifications ? 5 
Will WimBLE's is the case of many a younger bro- 
ther of a great family, who had rather see their children 
starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or pro- 
fession that is beneath their quality. This humour fills 
several parts of Europe with pride and beggary. It is 
the happiness of a trading nation like ours, that the 
younger sons, though uncapable of any liberal art or 
profession, may be placed in such a way of life, as may 
perhaps enable them to vie with the best of their fa- 
| mily. Accordingly we find several citizens that were 
launched into the world with narrow fortunes, rising 
by.an honest industry to greater estates than those of 
their elder brothers. It is not improbable but WIII 
was formerly tried at divinity, law, or physic ; and that 
finding his genius did not lie that way, his parents gave 
him up at length to his own inventions. But certainly, 
however improper he might have been for studies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for the oc- 
cupations of trade and commerce. As I think this is 
a point which cannot be too much inculcated, I shall 
desire my reader to compare what I have here written 
with what I have said in my twenty-first speculation. 
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% Of plain good sense, untutor'd in the schools. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY'S PICTURE GALLERY. 


—— — — — 


I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, when Sir 
Rocxx entered at the end opposite to me, and advancing 
towards me, said he was glad to meet me among his re- 
lations the ps Covereys, and hoped I liked the con- 
versation of so much good company, who were as silent 
as myself. I knew he alluded to the pictures, and as he 
is a gentleman who does not a little value himself upon 


his ancient descent, I expe&ted he would give me some 


account of them. We were now arrived at the upper 
end of the gallery, when the Knight faced towards one 
of the pictures, and as we stood before it, he entered 
into the matter, after his blunt way of saying things as 
they occur to his imagination, without regular introduc- 
tion, or care to preserve the appearance of chain of 

thought. | 
«It is,“ said he, © worth while to consider the force of 
dress; and how the persons of one age differ from those 
of another, merely by that only. One may observe 
also, that the general fashion of one age has been fol- 
lowed by one particular set of people in another, and by 
them preserved from one generation to another. Thus 
the vast jetting coat and small hannet, which was the 
habit in Hann v the Seventh's time, is kept on in the 
yeomen of the Guard; not without a good and politic 
view, because they look a foot taller, and a foot and an 
Sig: | half 
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half broader: besides, that the cap leaves the face ex- 
panded, and consequently more terrible, and fitter to 
stand at the entrance of palaces. + 
This predecessor of ours, you see, is FRE after this 
manner, and his cheeks would be no larger than mine, 
were he in a hat as I am. He was the last man that won 
a prize in the Tilt-Yard (which is now a common street 
before Whitehall). You see the broken lance that lies 
there by his right foot. He shivered that lance of his 
adversary all to pieces; and bearing himself, look you, 
Sir, in this manner, at the same time he came within the 
target of the gentleman who rode against him, and tak - 
ing him with incredible force before him on the pommel 
of his saddle, he in that manner rode the tournament 
over, with an air that she wed he did it rather to perform 
the rule of the lists, than expose his enemy; however, 
it appeared he knew how to make use of a victory, and 
with a gentle trot he marched up to a gallery where their 
mistress sat (for they were rivals) and let him down 
with laudable courtesy and pardonable insolence. I do 
not know but it might be exactly where the Coffee- | 
house is now. ; 
You are to know this my ancestor was not only of a a 
military genius, but fit also for the arts of peace, for he 
played on the bass-viol as well as any gentleman at 
court; you see where his viol hangs by his basket-hilt 
sword. The action at the tilt- yard you may be sure won 
the fair lady, who was a maid of honour, and the great 
est beauty of her time; here she stands the next pic- 
ture. You see, Sir, my great great grand mother has 
on the new-fashioned petticoat, except that the mo- 
dern is gathered at the waist: my grandmother appears 
as if she stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies now 
walk as if they were in a go-cart. For all this lady was 
bred at court, she became an excellent country-wife, 
she brought ten children, and when I shew you the li- 
brary, you shall see in her own hand (allowing for the 
difference 
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difference of the language) the best receipt now in Eng- 
land, both for an hasty- pudding and a white- pot. 

« If you please to fall back a little, because it is neces- 
sary to look at the three next pictures at one view ; 


these are three sisters. She on the right hand, Who is 
so very beautiful, died a maid; the next to her, still 


handsomer, had the same fate, against her will; this 
homely thing in the middle had both their portions added 
to her own, and was stolen by a neighbouring gentle- 
man, a man of stratagem and resolution, for he polson- 
ed three mastiffs to come at her, and knocked down two 
deer-stealers in carrying her off, Misfortunes happen 
in all families. The theft of this romp, and so much 
money, was no great matter to our estate. But the 
next heir that possessed it was this soft gentleman, whom 

you see there. Observe the small buttons, the little 
g boots, the laces, the slashes about his clothes, and above 


all the posture he is drawn in (which, to be sure, was 


his own choosing ;) you see he sits with one hand on a 
desk writing and looking as it were another way, like an 
easy Writer, or a sonneteer. He was one of those that 
had too much wit to know how to live in the world; 
he was a man of no justice, but great good-manners ; 


he ruined every body that had any thing to do with him, 


but never said a rude thing in his life; the most indo- 
lent person in the world, he would sign a deed that pass- 


ed away half his estate with his gloves on, but would 


not put on his hat before a lady, if it were to save his 
country. He is said to be the first that made love by 
squeezing the hand. He left the estate with ten thou- 
sand pounds debt upon it; but, however, by all hands I 
have been informed that he was every way the finest 


gentleman in the world. © That debt lay heavy on our = 


house for one generation, but it was retrieved by a gift 


from that honest man you see there, a citizen of our 


name, but nothing at all akin to us. I know Sir Ax- 


DREW FreePORT has said behind my back, that this man 


was descended from one of the ten children of the maid 
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of honour I shewed you above; but it was never made 
out. We winked at the thing indeed, because money 

was wanting'at that time.“ | 
Here I saw my friend a little embarrassed, 2 
my face to the next portraiture. | | 

Sir Rocer went on with his account of the mut in 
the following manner. © This man (pointing to him T 
looked at) I take to be the honour of our house. Sir 
HounuruRY DE CoveRLEY; he was in his dealings as 
punctual as a tradesman, and as generous as a gentleman. 
He would have thought himself as much undone by 
breaking his word, as if it were to be followed by 
bankruptcy. He served his country as knight of this 
Shire to his dying day. He found it no easy matter to 
maintain an integrity in his words and actions, even in 
things that regarded the offices which were incumbent 
upon him, in the care of his own affairs and relations of 
life, and therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) 
to go into employments of state, where he must be ex- 
posed to the snares of ambition. Innocence of liſe and 
great ability were the distinguishing parts of his charac- 
ter; the latter, he had often observed, had led to the 
destruction of the former, and be used frequently to la- 
ment that great and good had not the same signification. 
He was an excellent husbandman, but had resolved not 
to exceed such a degree of wealth; all above it he be- 
stowed in secret bounties many yeats after the sum he 
aimed at for his own use was attained. Yet he did not. 
slacken his industry, but to a decent old age spent the 
life and fortune which was superfluous to himself, * 
service of his friends and neighbours.”” 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Frogs — | 
the discourse of this gentleman, by telling me, as we 
followed the servant, that this his ancestor was a brave 
man, and narrowly escaped being killed in the civil 
wars; “ For, (said he) he was sent out of the field upon 
a private message, the day before the battle of Wor- 
cester,” The whim of r escaping by having 

been 
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been within a day of danger, with other matters above- 
mentioned, mixed with good sense, left me at a loss 
whether I was more delighted with my friend's wisdom 
or ys | R. 


No- 110. 


— — | . | . 
FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1711. 
. 1 * , , 
Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent. ua 
VIRG, A. il, 755 | | 


Al things are full of horror and affright, 


« And dreadful ev*n the silence of the night.” 
DRYDEN, 


— 


— 


ON GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS, 


AT a little distance from Sir Rooxn's house, among 
the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of aged 
elms; which are shot up so very high, that when one 
passes under them, the rooks and crows that rest upon 

the tops of them seem to be cawing in another region. 
I am very much delighted with this sort of noise, which 
I consider as a kind of natural prayer to that Being who 
supplies the wants of his whole creation, and who, 
in the beautiful language of the Psalms, feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon him. I like this retire- 
ment the better, because of an ill report it lies under 
of being baunted; for which reason (as I have been told 
in the family) no living creature ever walks in it my 


ln the led of Scotland, although the common people 
are acute and well informed, yet the belief of the appearance 
of ghosts is universal. Of those apparitions, like the demons, of the 
ancients, 8ome are benevolent, others are malignant. If one set annoys 
the good people in their return from convwial meeting, another 

pro- 
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the chaplain. My good friend the butler, desired me, 
with a very grave face, not to venture myself i in it after 
8un-set, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frightened out of his wits by a spirit that appeared to 
him in the shape of a black horse without an head; to 
| which he added; that about a month ago one of the 
maids coming homie late that way with a pail of milk 
upon her head, heard such a rustling among the bushes 
that she let it fall. | 
I was taking a walk in this place last night between 
the hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it 
one of the most proper scenes in the world for a ghost 
to appear in. The ruins of the abbey are scattered up 
and down on every side, and half covered with ivy 
and elder-bushes, the harbours of several solitary birds 
which seldom make their appearance till the dusk of the 
evening, The place was formerly a church-yard, and 
has still several marks in it of graves and burying- 
places. There is such an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that if you stamp but a little louder than ordi · 
nary, you hear the sound repeated. At the same time 
the walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which 
from time to time are heard from the tops of them, looks 
exceeding solemn and venerable. These obje&s natu- 
rally raise seriousness and attention; and when night 
heightens tbe awfulness of the place, and pours out her 
supernumerary horrors upon every thing in it, I do not 
at all wonder that weak * fill it with yore and 
apparitions. 

Mr. Locxx, in his chapter of the Anociation of 
Ideas, has very curious remarks, to shew how by the 
prejudice of education one idea often introduces into the 
mind a whole set that bear no resemblance to one ano- 
ther in the nature of things. Among several examples 
of this kind, he e the following instance. The 

| ideas 
1 e eee ted 
depredations. Sans of the? hosts appear for a — pet - 
petually occupy certain — | 
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ideas of goblins and sprights have really no more to do 
with darkness than light: yet let but a foolish maid in- 
culcate these often on the mind of a child, and raise 
them there together, possibly he shall never be able to 
zeparate them again so long as he lives; but darkness 
hall ever afterwards bring with it those frightful ideas, 
and they chall be 20 joined, that he can pe e 
the one than the other. 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the duck of 
the evening conspired with so many other occasions of 
terror, I observed a cow grazing not far from me, which 
an imagination that was apt to startle might easily have 
construed into a black horse without an head: and I 
dare say the poor footman lost his wits upon some such 
trivial occasion. 

My friend Sir Roo x has often told me with a great 
deal of mirth, that at his first coming to his estate he 
found three parts of his house altogether useless ; that 
the best room in it had the reputation of being haunted, 
and by that means was locked up ; that noises had been 
heard in his long gallery, so that he could not get a ser - 
vant to enter it after eight o' clock at night; that the 
door of one of his chambers was nailed up, be- 
cause there went a story in the family that a butler had 
formerly hanged himself in it ; and that his mother, who 
lived to a great age, had shut up half the rooms in the 
house, in which either her husband, a son, or a daugh- 
ter had died. The Knight seeing his habitation reduced 
to so small a compass, and himself in a manner shut out 
of his own house, upon the death of his mother order- 
ed all the apartments to be flung open, and exorcised by 
his c who lay in every room one after another, 
and by that means dissipated the fears MoS 
in the family. 

Should not have been thus particular upon these ri- 
Unions borrera, #4 wes rr 
prevail in all parts of the country. At the same time I 
Annes, 
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of ghosts and sþectres much more reasonable than one 
who, contrary to the reports of all historians sacred and 
profane, ancient and modern, and to the traditions of 
all nations, thinks the appearance of Spirits fabulous 
and groundless, Could not I give myself up to this 
general testimony of mankind, I should to the relations 
of particular persons who are now living, and whom I 
cannot distrust in other matters of fact. I might here 
add, that not only the historians, to whom we may join 
the poets, but likewise the philosophers of antiquity have 


favoured this opinion. Luckerius himself, though by 


the course of his philosophy he was obliged to maintain 
that the soul did not exist separate from the body, makes 
no doubt of the reality of apparitions, and that men 
have often appeared after their death. This I think very 
remarkable: he was so pressed with the matter of fact 
which he could not have the confidence to deny, that he 
was forced to account for it by one of the most absurd 
unphilosophical notions that was ever started. He tells 
us, that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying 
off from their respective bodies, one after another; and 
that these surfaces or thin cases that included each other 
whilst they were joined in the body like the coats of an 


onion, are sometimes seen entire when they are sepa- 


rated from it; by which means we often behold the 
shapes and shadows of perons who are either dead or 
absent. 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Josr- 
nus, not so much for the sake of the story itself as for 
the moral reflections with which the author concludes 
it, and which I shall here set down in his own words. 
« GLAPHYRA, the daughter of king 'AzcuzLAvs, after 
the death of her two first husbands (being married to a 


third, who was brother to her first husband, and 80 pas- 


sionately in love with her that he turned off his former 


wife to make room for this marriage) had a very odd 


kind of dream. She fancied that she saw her first hus- 


_ coming towards her, and that ohe embraced him 
with 
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with great tenderness; when in the midst of the plea- 
sure Which she expressed at the sight of him, he re- 
proached her after the following manner : GTLAr YA, 
(says he) thou hast made good the old saying, that wo- 

men are not to be trusted. Was not I the husband of 
thy virginity? Have I not children by thee? HoO 
couldst thou forget our loves so far as to enter into a 
second marriage, and after that into a third, nay to take 
for thy husband a man who has so shamelessly crept into 
the bed of his brother? However, for the sake of our 
past loves, I shall free thee from thy present reproach, 
and make thee mine for ever.” Graruyra told this 
dream to several women of her acquaintance, and died 
soon after. I thought this story might not be imperti- 
nent in this place, wherein I speak of those kings. Be- 
sides, that the example deserves to be taken notice ot, as 
it contains a most certain proof of the Immortality of 
the Soul, and of Divine Providence. If any man thinks 
these facts incredible, let kim enjoy his own opinion to 
himself, but let him not endeavour to disturb the belief 
of others, who by instances of this nature are excited to 
the study of vun. | 

IL. 


. Or 


No- 1II. 


— 
— — 4 


AT UR DAx, JULY 7, 1711. | 
nter silvas academi quzrere verum. ; 


| | HOR, 2 EP, E. 43. 
« To search for truth in academic groves." - 91 
= : — — 


ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE sou. 
THE course of my last speculation led me insensibly 
into a subject upon which I always meditate with great 
delight, I mean the Immortality of the Soul. I was yes- 
terday walking alone in one of my friend's woods, and 
lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was running over 
in my mind the several arguments that established this 
great point, which is the basis of morality, and the 
source of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys that can 
arise in the heart of a reasonable creature. I considered 
those several proofs, drawn; ' 

First, From the nature of the Soul itself, and particu- 
larly its Immateriality ; which, though net absolutely 
necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, 
been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, From its passions and sentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its love of existence, its horror of anni- 
hilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that sweet 
catisfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue, and 
that uneasiness which follows in it upon the commissioꝶ 
of vice. 

Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme Being. 
 whogse justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity are all 
concerned in this great point. | ; 

But among these and other excellent arguments for 
the Immortality of the Soul, 2 is one drawn from the 

"perpetual 
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perpetual progress of the soul to its perfection, without 
a possibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that I 
do not remember to have seen opened and improved by 
others who have written on this subject, though it seems 
to me to carry a great weight with it. How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man, that the Soul, which is ca- 
pable of such immense perfeRions, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothing almost as 80on as it is created ? Are such abili- 
ties made for no purpose? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never pass: in a few years he has 
all the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live 
ten thousand more, would be the same thing he is at pre- 
gent. Were a buman Soul thus ata stand in her accom- 
plishments, were her faculties to be full blown, and in- 
capable of farther enlargements, I could imagine it might 

away insensibly, and drop at once into a state of an- 
nihilation, But can we believe a thinking being, that is 
in a perpetual progress of improvements, and travelling 
on from perfection to perfection, after having just look- 
ed abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a few 
discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, 
must perish at her first setting out, andin the very be- 
ginning ofher inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only 
gent into the world to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a suecessor, and 1 quits his po 
to make room for him. 


| 
| 
——  Hzres 
Heredem ales velut unda supervenit undam. 
non. a BP, il. 175, 
Heir crowds heir, . | 
* TO urges wave,” * | 
4 CREECH» 
He ered en ts but to deliver it | 
down to others. This is not-surpriging to consider in 
animals, which are formed for our use, and can finich gb 
their business in a short life, The silk-worm, after 
vor- 11. AA having 
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having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a 
man can never have taken in his full measure of know- 
ledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish his 
soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his na- 
ture, before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infi- 
nitely wise Being make such glorious creatures for 30 
mean a purpose? Can he delight in the production ot 
such abortive intelligences, such short- lived reasonable 
beings? Would he give us talents that are not to be 
exerted? Capacities that are never to be gratified? 
How can we find that wisdom, which shines through all 
his works in the formation of man, without looking on 
this world as only a nursery for the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, which 
rise up and disappear in such quick successlons, are 
only to receive their first rudiments of existence here, 
and afterwards to be transplanted into a more friendly 
climate, where they may spread and flourish to 2 
eternity? ö 
There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and 

triumphant consideration in religion than this of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a pe- 
riod in it, To look upon the Soul as going on from 
strength to strength, to consider that she is to shine for 
ever with new accessions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity; that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it something 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing 
to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautifying 
in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the pro 
of a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to ex- 
tinguish all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt 
in superior. That cherubim, which now appears as 2 
God to a — Soul, knows very well that the 127 — 
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will come about in eternity, when the human Soul shall 
be as perfect as he himself now is: nay, when she shall 
look down upon that degree of perfection, as much as 
she now falls short - of it. It is true, the higher nature 
still advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being; but he knows that 
how high soever the station is of which he stands pos- 
sessed at present, the inferior nature will at length 
mount up to it, and shine forth in the same degree of 
glory. 

With what eotentebmendens veneration may we look 
into our own souls, where there are such hidden stores 
of virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of 
perfection! We know not yet what we shall be, nor will 
it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory 
that will be always in reserve far him. The Soul, con- 
eidered with its Creator, is like one of those mathemati- 
cal lines that may draw nearer to another for all eternity 
without a possibility of touching it: and can there be a 
thought so transporting, as to consider ourselves in these 
perpetual approaches to him, ho is not "uy rp 
arma. but of ent - 
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MONDAY, "_ 9, 1711. 


* Abrzzarous july ware dede, __ 96 — 
74. —— 
« First, in obedience to thy Covntry's rites, 


Worship th' immortal Goos.“ 
— — — 


nay 


A COUNTRY SUNDAY. 
— — 


IAM always very well pleased with a Country Sun- 
day, and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were 
only a human institution, it would be the best method 
that could have been thought of for the polishing and 
. civilizing of mankind, - It is certain the country people 
would soon degenerate into a kind of savages and bar- 
barians, were there not such frequent returns of a stated 

time, in which the whole village meet together with their 
best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to converse with 
one another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties 
explained to them, and join together in adoration of the 
Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the 
whole week, not only as it refteshes in their minds the 
notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon 

appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting * 
all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the 
eye of the village. A country fellow distinguishes him- 
self as much in the Church-yard, as a citizen does upon 
the Change, the whole parish-politics being generally 
discussed in that place either after sermon or before the 

bell rings. 

' My friend Sir Rocz being « a good church-man, has 
| beautified the inside of his church with several texts 
ef his own chooging, He has likewise given a hand- 
. 0M 
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some pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion-table 
at his own expence. He has often told me, that at his 
coming to his estate he found his parishioners very irre- 
gular; and that in order to make them kneel and join in 

the responses, he gave every one of them a hassock and 
a common prayer book: and at the same time employ- 
ed an itinerant singing master, who goes about the coun- 
try for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the 
tunes of the psalms ; upon which they now very much 
value themselves, and indeed outdo most of the —_— 

churches that I have ever heard. | . 

As Sir Roc is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good order, and will suffer no 
body to sleep in it besides himself; for if by chance he 

has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon re- 
covering out of it he stands up and looks about him, and 
he sees any body else nodding, either wakes them 
imself, or sends his servants to them. Several other 
of the old Knight's particularities break out upom these 
occasions. Sometimes he will be lengthening out a 
verse in the singing psalms, half a minute after the rest 
of the congregation have done with it; sometimes, 
when he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he 
\ pronounces amen three or four times to the same 
prayer; and sometimes stands up when every body else 
is upon their knees, to count the congregation, or see if 
any of his tenants are missing, 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old 
friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to one 
Joun MaTTHEws to mind what he was about, and not 
disturb the congregation. This Joun MAarTTazws, it 
seems, is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that 
time was kicking his heels for his diversion. This au- 
thority of the Knight, though exerted in that odd man · 
ner which accompanies him in all circumstances of life, 
has a very good effect upon the parish, who are not po- 
lite enough to see any thing ridiculous in his behaviour; 
besides that the general good sense and worthiness of his 

423 character 
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character make his friends observe these little singula- 
rities as foils that rather set off than blemish his good 
qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, no body presumes 
to stir till Sir Roo is gone out of the church. The 
Knight walks down from his seat in the chancel between 
a double row of his tenants, that stand bowing to him 
on each side: and every now and then inquires how 
such an one's wife, or mother, or son, or father do, 
whom he does not see at church; which is understood 
as a secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a cate- 
chising day, when Sir Ron has been pleased with a 
boy that answers well, he has ordered a bible to be 
given him next day for his encouragement ; and some- 
times accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mo- 
ther. Sir Roc has likewise added five pounds a year 
to the clerk's place; and that he may encourage the 
young fellows to make themselves perfect in the church 
service, has promised, upon the death of the present in- 
cumbent who is very old, to bestow it according to 
merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Rocxzr and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable, because the very next village 
is famous for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the *squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always preaching at 
the 'squire; and the squire, to be revenged on the par- 
son, never comes to church, The 'squire has made all his 
tenants atheists and tythe-stealers ; while the parson in- 
structs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, 
and insinuates to them in almost every sermon, that he 
is a better man than his patron. In short, matters are 
come to such an extremity, that the 'squire has not said 
his prayers either in public or private this half-year ; 
and that the parson threatens him, if he does not mend 

tis 
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his manners, to pray for kin in the face of the whole 


congregation. 
Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 


country, are very fatal to the ordinary people; who are 


80 used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as 
much deference to the understanding of a man of an - 


estate, as of a man of learning; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important soever it 
may be, that is preached to them, when they know, 
there are several men of five hundred a year who do not 
believe it. L. 


No 11. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1711. 


— — Herent infixi pectore vultus, 


| VIRG., A. iv. . 
« Her looks were deep imprinted in his heart.” 


* 


SIR ROGER'S ACCOUNT or THE RISE AND PROGRESS or 
HIS PASSION FOR THE WIDOW, 


IN i my first description of the company in which I pass 
most of my time, it may be remembered, that I men- 
tioned a great afflition which my friend Sir Roczn had 
met with in his youth ;* which was no less than a disap- 
pointment in love. It happened this evening, that we 


fell into a very pleasing walk at a distance from his _ 


house. As soon as we came into it, “ It is, quoth the 
good old man, looking round him with a smile, © very 
hard that any part of my land should be settled upon 
one who has used me 50 ill as the perverse widow did; 

* 424 and 
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and yet I am sure I could not see a sprig of any bough 
of this whole walk of trees, but I should refle& upon her 
and her severity. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any woman in the world. You are to know, this was 
the place wherein I used to muse upon her: and by that 
custom I can never come into it, but the same tender 
sentiments revive in my mind, as if I had actually 
walked with that beautiful creature under these shades. 
I have been fool enough to carve her name on the bark 
of several of these trees; so unhappy is the condition 
of men in love, to attempt the removing of their pas» 
sion by the methods which serve only to imprint it 
deeper. She has certainly the finest hand of any wo- 
man in the world. | 

Here followed a profound silence ; and I was not dis- 
pleased to observe my friend falling so naturally into a 
discourse, which I had ever before taken notice he in- 
dustriously avoided. After a very long pause, he enter- 
ed upon an account of this great circumstance in his 
life, with an air which I thought raised my idea of him 
above what I had ever had before; and gave me the 
picture of that chearful mind of his, before it received 
that stroke which has ever since affected his words and 
actions. But he went on as follows: P 

* came to my estate in my twenty-second year, and 
resolved to follow the steps of the most worthy of my 
ancestors who have inhabited this spot of earth before 
me, in all the methods of hospitality and good neigh» 
bourhood, for the sake of my fame; and in country 
sports and recreations, for the sake of my health. In 
my twenty-third year I was obliged to serve as sheriff 
of the county ; and in my servants, officers, and whole 
equipage, indulged the pleasure of a young man (who 
did not think ill of his own person) in taking that pub- 
lic occasion of shewing my figure and behaviour to ad- 
vantage. You may easily imagine to yourself what ap- 
pearance I made, who am pretty tall, rode well, and was 


very well dressed, at the head of a whole county, with 
| music 
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music before me, a feather in my hat, and my horse 


well bitted. I can assure you, I was not a little pleased 


with the kind looks and glances I had from all the bal- 
conies and windows as I rode to the hall where the as 


sizes were held. But when I came there, a beautiful 


creature in a widow's habit sat in court, to hear the 
event of a cause concerning her dower. This command- 
ing creature (who was born for the destruction of all 


who behold her) put on such a resignation in her coun- 


tenance, and bore the whispers of all around the court 
with such a pretty uneasiness, I warrant you, and then 
recovered herself from one eye to another, until she was 
perfectly confused by meeting something so wistful in 
all she encountered, that at last, with a murrain to her, 
she cast her bewitching eye upon me. I no sooner met 
it, but I bowed like a great surprised booby ; and know - 


ing her cause to be the first which came on, I cried, like 


2 captivated calf as I was, Make way for the defendant's 

witnesses.” This sudden partiality made all the county 

immediately see the sheriff also was become a slave to 
the fine widow, During the time her cause was upon 

trial, she behaved herself, I warrant you, with such a 

deep attention to her business, took opportunities to 

have little billets handed to her counsel, then would be 

in such a pretty confusion, occasioned, you must know, 

by acting before so much company, that not only I but 

the whole court was prejudiced in her favour; and all 

that the next heir to her husband had to urge, was 

thought so groundless and frivolous, that when it came 

to her counsel to reply, there was not half so much said 

as every one besides in the court thought he could have 

urged to her advantage. You must understand, Sir, 

this perverse woman is one of those unaccountable crea- 
tures that secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, but 
indulge themselves in no farther consequences. Hence 
it is that she has ever had a train of admirers, and she re- 
moves from her slaves in town to those in the country, 
2 to the seasons of the year, She is a reading 
** 


| 
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lady, and far gone in the pleasures of friendship. She 
is always accompanied by a confident, who is witness to 
her daily protestations against our sex, and consequently 
a bar to her first steps towards love, upon the strength 
of her own maxims and declarations, 

However, I must need say, this accomplished mis- 
tress of mine has distinguished me above the rest, and 
has been known to declare Sir RoogR DE CoverLty was 


the tamest and most humane of all the brutes in the 


country. I was told she said so, by one who thought 
he rallied me; but upon the strength of this slender en- 
couragement of being thought least detestable, I made 
new liveries, new-paired my coach-horses, sent them all 
to town to be bitted, and taught to throw their legs 
well, and move altogether, before I pretended to cross 
the country and wait upon her. As soon as I thought 
my retinue suitable to the character of my fortune and 
youth, I set out from hence to make my addresses. The 
particular skill of this lady has ever been to inflame 
your wishes, and yet command respect. To make her 
mistress of this art, she has a greater share of know- 
ledge, wit, and good sense, than is usual even among 
men of merit; then she is beautiful beyond the race 
of women. If you will not let her go on with a cer- 
tain artifice with her eyes, and the skill of beauty, she 
will arm herself with her real charms, and strike you 
with admiration instead of desire. It is certain that 
if you were to behold the whole woman, there is that 
dignity in her aspect, that composure in her motion, 
that complacency in her manner, that if her form makes 
you hope, her merit makes you fear. But then again, she 
is such a desperate scholar, that no country-gentleman 
can approach her without being a jest. As I was going 
to tell you, when I came to her house I was admitted to 
her presence with great civility; at the same time she 
placed herself to be first seen by me in such an attitude, 
as I think you call the posture of a picture, that she dis- 


covered new charms, .and I at last came towards = 
| wi 
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with such an zwe as made me speechless. This she no 
dooner observed but she made her advantage of it, and 
began a discourse to me concerning love and honour, as 
they both are followed by pretenders, and the real vota- 
ries to them. When she discussed these points in a 
discourse, which 1 verily believe was as learned as the 
best philosopher in Europe could possibly make, she 
asked me whether she was so happy as to fall in with my 
sentiments on these important particulars. Her confi- 
dent sat by her, and upon my being in the last confu- 
sion and silence, this malicious aid of hers turning to 
her, says, «I am very glad to observe Sir Roo n pauses 
upon this subject, and seems revolved to delivet᷑ all his 
sentiments upon the matter when he pleases to speak. 
They both kept their countenances, and after I had sat 
half an hour meditating how to behave before such pro- 

ound casusits, I rose up and took my leave. Chance 

as Since that time thrown me very often in her way, 
and she as often has directed a discourse to me which I 
do not understand. This barbarity has kept me ever at 
a distance from the most beautiful ohject my eyes ever 
beheld. It is thus also she deals with all mankind, and 
you must make love to her, as you would conquer the 
Spbinz, by posing her. But were she like other wo- 
men, and that there were any talking to her, how con- 
stant must the pleasure of that man be, who could con- 
verse with a creature——But after all, you may be sure 
her heart is fixed on some one or other; and yet I have 
been credibly informed—but who can believe half that 
is 8aid ?--After she had done speaking to me, she put her 
hand to her bosom, and adjusted her tucker. Then she 
cast her eyes a little down, upon my beholding her too 
earnestly. They say she sings excellently : her voice 
in her ordinary speech has something in it inexpressibly 
sweet. You must know I dined with her at a public 
table the day after I first saw her, and she helped me to 
some tansy, in the eye of all the gentlemen in the 
country, She has certainly the finest hand of any wo- 
« man 
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man in the world. I can assure you, Sir, were you to 
behold her, you would be in the same condition; for a⸗ 
her speech is music, her form is angelic. But I find I 
grow irregular while I am talking of her; but indeed it 

would be stupidity to be unconcerned at such perfection. 
Oh the excellent creature! she is as inimitable to all 
women, as she is inaccessible to all men.” 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly led 
him towards the house, that we might be joined by some 
other company ; and am convinced that the widow is 
the secret cause of all that inconsistency which appears 
in some parts of my friend's discourse: though he has 
80 much command of himself as not directly to mention 
her, yet according to that of MARTIAL, which one 
knows not how to render into English, dum facet bane 
| doquitur. I shall end this paper with that whole epi- 
gram, which represents with much humour my honest 
friend's condition, 


2 . Quicquid agit Ru rus, nil est, nisi Navia Ruro, 
Si gaudet, zi flet, ai tacet, hanc loquitur: | 
Cœnat, propinat, poscit, negat, annuit, una est 
Nzavia; si non sit Nx vIA, mutus erit. 
Scriberet hesternã patri cum luce talutem, 
N VvIA lux, inquit, NA viA numen, ave. 
a 2710. 1. 69. 


* Let Ruyvs weep, rejoice, stand, tit, or walk, 
4 Still he can nothing but of Nazvia talk; 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 

1 Still he must speak of Na vi, or be mute. 
He writ to his father, ending with this line, 

& ] am, my lovely Nx y14, ever thine,” + 
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THE NECESSITY AND USEFULNESS OF ECONOMY, 


ECONOMY in our affairs has the same effect upon 
our fortunes which good-breeding has upon our con- 
versation. There is a pretending behaviour in both 
cases, which, instead of making men esteemed, renders 
them both miserable and contemptible. We had yes- 
terday at Sir Roozr's a set of country gentlemen who 
dined with him : and after dinner the glass was taken, 
by those who pleased, pretty plentifully. Among 
others I observed a person of a tolerable good aspect, 
who seemed to be more greedy of liquor than any of 
the company, and yet methought, he did not taste it 
with delight. As he grew warm, he was suspicious of 
every thing that was said, and as he advanced towards 
| being fuddled, his humour grew worse, At the same 
time his bitterness seemed to be rather an inward dis- 
tatisfaction in his own mind, than any dislike he had 
taken to the company, Upon hearing his name, I knew 
him to be a gentleman of a considerable fortune in this 
county, but greatly in debt, What gives the unhappy 
man this peevishness of spirit is, that his estate is dipped, 
and is eating out with usary ; and yet he has not the heart 
to sell any part of it. His proud stomach, at the cost of 
restless nights, constant inquietudes, danger of affronts, 
\ . n and 
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and a thousand nameless inconveniences, preserves this 
canker in his fortune, rather than it shall be said he is 
a man of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 
| monly reputed. Thus he endures the torment of po- 
verty, to avoid the name of being less rich. If you 
go to his house, you see great plenty; but served in a 
marmer that shews it is all unnatural, and that the master's 
mind is not at home. There is a certain waste and 
carelessness in the air of every thing, and the whole ap- 
pears but a covered indigence, a magnificent poverty. 
That neatness and chearfulness, which attends the table 
of him who lives within compass, is wanting, and 
exchanged for a libertine way of service in all about 
bim. 

This gentleman's conduct, though a very common 
way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer's 
would be, who had but few men under his command, 
and should take the charge of an extent of country ra- 
ther than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, and 
keep in a man's hands, a greater estate than he really has, 
is of all others the most unpardonable vanity, and must 
in the end reduce the man who is guilty of it to dis- 

honour, Yet if we look round us in any county of 
Great Britain, we shall see many in this fatal error; if 
that may be called by so soft a name, which proceeds 
from a false shame of appearing what they really, are, 
when the contrary behaviour would in a short time 
advance them to, the condition which they pretend to. | 

LARS has fifteen hundred pounds a year; which 
is mortgaged for six thousand pounds; but it is im- 
possible to convince him, that if he sold as much as would 
pay off that debt, he would save four shillings in the 
pound, which he gives for the vanity of being the re- 
puted master of it. Yet if LAERTESs did this, he would 
perhaps be easier in his own fortune; but then Invs, 
a fellow of yesterday who has but twelve hundred a 
year, would be his equal. Rather than this shall be, 
LAzRTEs goes on to bring well-born beggars into the 
2 world, 
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world, and every twelve-month charges his estate with 
at least one year's rent more by the birth of a child. 
Laenrtes and Invs are neighbours, whose way of 
living are an abomination to each other. Invs is moved 
by the fear of poverty, and Laznrxs by the shame of it. 
Though the motive of action is of so near affinity in 
both, and may be resolved into this, „That to each of 
« them poverty is the greatest of all evils,” yet are 
their manners very widely different. Shame whom 
makes LAxRTES launch into unnecessary equipage, vain 
expence, and lavish entertainments. Fear of poverty 
makes Inus allow himself only plain necessaries, ap- 
pear without a servant, sell his own corn, attend his 
labourers, and be himself a labourer. Shame of poverty 
makes Lazares go every day a step nearer to it; and 
fear of poverty stirs up Invs to make every day some 
| further progress from it. 
These different motives produce the excesses which 
men are guilty of in the negligence of and provision 
for themselves. Usury, stock jobbing, extortion, and 
oppression, have their seed in the dread of want; and 
vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the shame of it: but 
both these excesses ate infinitely below the pursuit of 
a reasonable creature. After we have taken care to com- 
mand so much as is necessary for maintaining ourselves 
in the order of men suitable to our character, the care 
of superfluities is a vice no less extravagant, than the 
neglect of necessaries would have been before. 
Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, when 
she is followed with reason and good sense. It is from 
this reflection that I always read Mr. CowLey with the 
greatest pleasure. His magnanimity is as much above 
that of other considerable men, as his understanding; 
and it is a true distinguishing spirit in the elegant author 
who published his works, to dwell so much upon the 
temper of his mind and the moderation of his desires. 
By these. means he has rendered his friend as amiable 
as famous, That state of life which bears the face of 
poverty 
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poverty with Mr. Cowixv's great Valgar is admirably 

described; and it is no small satisfaction to those of the 

same turn of desire, that he produces the authority 

of the wisest men of the best age of the world, to 

strengthen his opinion of the ordinary pursuits of man- 
ind. 


It would methünbe be no ill maxim of life, if 2 
ing to that ancestor of Sir Rooxx, whom I lately men- 
tioned, every man would point to himself what sum 
he would resolve not to exceed. He might by these 
means cheat himself into a tranquillity on this side of 
that expectation, or convert what he should get above 
it to nobler uses than his own pleasures or necessities. 
This temper of mind would exempt a man from an ig- 
norant envy of restless men above him, and a more in- 
excusable contempt of happy men below him. This 
would be sailing by some compass, living with some 
design; but to be eternally bewildered in prospects of 
future gain, and putting on unnecessary armour against 
imprabable blows of fortune, is a mechanic being which 
has not good sense for its direction, but is carried on 
dy a sort of acquired instin& towards things below our 
consideration, and unworthy our esteem. It is possible 
that the tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir Rooxx's may 
have created in me this way of thinking, which is $0 
abstracted from the common relish of the world: but 
as I am now in a pleasing arbour surrounded with a 
beautiful landscape, I find no inclination so strong as ta 
continue in these mansions, go remote from the osten- 
tatious gcenes of life; and am at this present writing 
philosopher enough to conclude with Mr. Cowixv, 


« If e'cr ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any wish so mean as to be great; 
Continue Heav'n, «till from me to remove 
The humble blewiogs of that life I love.“ 
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* | N ” 34! 
ON LABOUR AND EXERCISE. 


BODILY LABOUR is of two kinds, either that which 
a man submits to for his livelihood, or that which he 
undergoes for his pleasure. The latter of them gene- 
rally changes the name of labour for that of exercise, but 
differs only from ordinary labour as i riaes from, another 
motive, 4 
A countrylife abounds in both theee kinds of labour, 
and for that reason gives a man a greater stock of health, 
and consequently a more perfect enjoyment of himself, 
than any other way of life. I consider the body as a 
System of tubes and glands, or to use a more rustic 
phrase, a bundle of pipes and strainers, fitted to one 
another after 80 wonderful a manner as to make a pro- 
per engine for the soul to work with. This description 
does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, 
veins, nerves, and arteries, but every muscle and every 
- ligature, which is a composition of fibres, that are 8v 
many imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all 
sides with invisible glands or strainers. 

This general idea of a buman body, without consider. 
ing it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us see how abso- 
lutely necessary labour is for the right preservation of 
it. There must be frequent motions and agitations, to 
mix, digest, and separate the juices contained in it, as 
well as to clear and cleanse that infinitude of pipes and 
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strainers of which it is composed, and to give their so- 
lid parts a more firm and lasting tone. Labour and ex- 
ercise ferment the humours, cast them into their pro- 
per channels, throw off redundancies, and help nature 
in those secret distributions, without which the body 
cannot subsist in its vigour, nor the soul act with chear- 
 fulnes. | oy 
I might here mention the effect which this has upon 
all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the understand- 
ing clear, the imagination untroubled, and refining those 
spirits that are necessary for the proper exertion of our 
intellectual faculties, during the present laws of union 
between soul and body. It is to a neglect in this par- 
ticular that we must ascribe the spleen, which is so fre · 
quent in men of studious and sedentary tempers, as well 
as the vapours to which those of the other sex * 80 
often subject. 

Had not exercise been absolutely necessary favs our 
. well-being, nature would not have made the body $0 
proper for it, by giving such an activity to the limbs, and 
such a pliancy to every part, as necessarily produce those 
compressions, extensions, contortions, dilatations, and 
all other kinds of motions that are necessary for the pre- 
servation of such a system of tubes and glands as has 
been before mentioned. And that we might not want in- 
ducements to engage us in such an exercise of the body 
as is proper for its welfare, it is 80 ordered that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to mention 
riches and honour, even food and raiment are not to be 
come at without the toil of the hands and the sweat of 
the brows. Providence furnishes materials, but expects 
that we should work them up ourselves. The earth 
must be laboured before it gives its increase, and when 
it is forced into its several products, how many harids 
must they pass through before they are fit for use ! Ma- 
nufactures, trade, and agriculture, naturally employ 
more than nineteen parts of the species in twenty; and 
as for those who are not obliged to labour, by the con- 
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dition in which they are born, they are more miserable 
than the rest of mankind, unless they indulge: them- 
selves in that . gen yu 2 E 
of exercise. "4 
Myitient irflenty her traces indefatigable . 
business of this kind, and has hung several parts of his 
house with the trophies of his former labour. The 
walls of his great hall are covered with the horns of 
several kinds of deer that he has killed in che chace, 
which he thinks the most valuable furniture of his house, 
as they afford him frequent topies of discourse, and 
shew that he has not been idle. At the lower end of 
the hall is a large otter's skin stuffed with hay, which his 
mother ordered to be hung up in that manner, and the 
Knight looks upon with great satisfaction, because it 
seems he was but nine years old when his dog killed 
him, A little room adjoining to the hall is a Kind of 
arsenal filled with guns of several sizes and inventions, 
with which the Knight has made great havock in the 
woods, and destroyed many thousands of pheasants, 
partridges, and woodcocks, His stable-doors are pateh- 
ed with noses that belonged to foxes of the Knight's 
own hunting down. Sir Roo 'shewed me one of 
them that for distinction sake bas a' brass "nail struck 
through it, which cost him about fifteen hours riding, 
carried him through half a dozen counties, Killed him a 
brace of geldings, and lost above half his dogs. This 
the Knight looks upon as one of the greatest-exploits | 
of his life; The perverse widow, whom I have given 
some account of, was the death of several foxes ;/ for 
Sir Roo has told me that in the course of his amour 
he patched the western door of his stable. Whenever 
the widow was cruel, the foxes were sure to pay for 
it, In proportion as his passion for the widow abated 
and old age came on, he left off fox-hunting; but a 
mann sits within ten miles of his 
house. ' 


There is no kind of exereies wiki 1 would 80 recom- 
5 b mend 
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mend to my readers of both sexes as thjs of riding, as 
there is none which so much conduces to health, and is 
every way accommodated to the body, according to the 
idea which I have given of it. Doctor Sypzunan is 
very laviah in its praises ; and if the English reader will 
ee the mechanical effects of it described at length, he 
may find them in a book published not many years since, 
under the title of the Medicina Gymnastica, For my 
own part, when I am in town, for want of these op- 
portunities, I exercise myself an hour every morning 
upon a dumb bell that is placed in a corner of my room, 
and pleases me the more because it does every thing I re- 
quire of it in the most profound silence. My landlady 
and her daughters are so well acquainted with my hours 
of exercise, that they never come into my room to dis- 
turb me whilst I am ringing. 

When I was some years younger than I am at pre 
gent, I used to employ myself in a more laborious di- 
version, which I learned from a Latin treatise of exer- 
cies that is written with great erudition : it is there 
called the ow-auazx/z, or the fighting with a man's own 
_ chadow, and consists in the brandishing of two short 
sticks grasped in each hand, and loaden with plugs of 
lead at either end. This opens the chest, exercises the 
limbs, and gives a man all the pleasure of boxing, with- 
out the blows. I-could wish that geveral learned men 


would lay out that time which they employ in contro- 


versies and disputes about nothing, in this method of 
fighting with their own shadows. It might conduce 
very much to evaporate the spleen, which makes them 
uneasyto the public as well as to themselves. 

Io conclude, as I am a compound of soul and body, 
I. consider myself as obliged to a double scheme of 
duties; and think I have not fulfilled the business of the 
day when I do not thus employ the one in labour and 
222 AC 


tion. 


— 
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4 HUNTING PARTY. 
'TT HOSE who have searched into human nature, observe 
that nothing 80 much shews the nobleness of the soul, 
as that its felicity consists in action. Every man has 
| ouch an active principle in him, that he will find out 
something to employ himself upon, in whatever place 
or state of life he is posted. I have heard of a gentle- 
man who was under close confinement in the bustile se- 
ven years; during which time he amused himself in 
 gcattering a few «mall pins about his chamber, gathering 
them up again, and placing them in different figures on 
the arm of a great chair. He often told his friends 
afterwards, that unless he had found 'out this piece of 
exercise, he verily believed he should have lost Ad 
senses. 

Aﬀer whit has been aid f need not inform tiy las- 
ders, that Sir Roczn, with whose character I hope they 
are at present pretty well acquainted, has in his youth 
gone through the whole course of those rural divergions 
which the country abounds in; and which seem to be 
extremely well suited to that laborious industry a man 
may observe here in a far greater degree than in towns 
and cities, I have before hinted at some of my friend's 
exploits: he has in his youthful days taken forty co- 
veys of partridges in a season; and tired many a salmon 


_ vithaline co h a cingit hair, The constant f 
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thanks and good wishes of the neighbourhood always 
attended him, on account of his remarkable enmity to- 
wards foxes; having destroyed more of those vermin in 
one year, than it was thought the whole county could 
have produced. Indeed the Knight does not scruple to 
own among his most intimate friends, that in order to 
establish his reputation this way, he has secretly sent 
for great numbers of them out of other counties, which 
he used to turn loose about the country by night, that 
he might the better signalize himself in their destruction 
the next day. His hunting-horses were the finest and 
best managed in all these parts. His tenants are still 
full of the praises of a grey stone-horse that unhappily 
staked himself several years since, and was buried with 
great solemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Rocx, being at present too old for bee 
to keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles, 
and got a pack of stop bounds. What these want in 
speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the deep- 
ness of their mouths and the variety of their notes, 
which are suited in such manner to each other, that the 
whole cry makes up a complete concert. He is so nice 
in this particular, that a gentleman; having made him a 
present of a very fine, hound the other day, the Knight 
returned it by the servant with a great many expressions 
of civility ; but desired him to tell his master, that the 
dog he had sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but 
that at present he only wanted a counter tenor. Could I 
believe my friend had ever read SHAKESPEARE, I should 
certainly conclude he had taken the hint from Tazszus | 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream, | 


i My hounds are bred out of the Spartan Kind, 
So flued, 30 8anded ; and their heads are hung 
Wich ears that eweep away the morning dw. | Lund 
| Crook-knee'd and dew-lap'd like Thessalian bulls, © 
Slo in putwit, but match'd in mouths like bells, 
Lach under each. A ery more tuncable 7 
c s Mii 
3 Sir 
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S'ir Rooxn is 80 keen after this sport, that he has 


been out almost every day since I came down; and upon 


the chaplain's offering to lend me his easy pad, I was 
prevailed on yesterday morning to make one of the 
company. I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, , 
to observe the general benevolence of all the neigh- 
bourhood towards my friend. The farmers' sons 
thought themselves happy if they could open a gate 
for the good old Knight as he passed by; which he 
generally requited with a nod or a mile, and a kind 
inquiry after their fathers or uncles. - 

After we had rode about a — Wwe his | 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to beat. 
They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a 


little distance from the rest of the company, I S a 


hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost under my 
rse's feet. I marked the way she took, which I en- 
oured to make the company sensible of by ex- 
tending my arm: but to no purpose, till Sir Roocrn, 


who knows that none of my extraordinary motions are 


insignificant, rode up to me, and asked me, If puss 
was gone that way? Upon my answering Yes, he 
immediately called in the dogs, and put them upon 
the scent. As they were going off, I heard one of the 
country-fellows muttering to his companion, « That 
*twas a wonder they had not lost all their port, for 
want of the silent gentleman's crying stole away.” | 
This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made me 
withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could have 
the pleasure of the whole chace, without the fatigue of 
keeping in with the hounds. The hate immediately 
threw them above a mile behind her; but I was ＋ 

to find, that instead of running straight forwards, or | 
hunter's language, flying the country, as I was afraid 
she might have done, she wheeled about, and described 
a sort of a circle round the hill where I had taken my 
station, in such a manner as gave me a very distinct 
view of the sport. I could PICO by, and 
xa b 4 the 
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the dogs some time afterwards unravelling the whole 
track she had made, and following her through all her 
doubles. I was at the same time delighted in observing 
that deference which the rest of the pack paid to each 
particular hound, according to the character he had ac- 
quired among them. If they were at a fault, and an old 
hound of reputation opened but once, he was immedi- 
ately followed by the whole cry; while a raw dog, or 
one who was a noted liar, might have yelped his _ 
out, without being taken notice of, 
The hare now, after having squatted two or * 
times, and/ been put up again as often, came still nearer 
to the place where she was at first started. The dogs 
pursued her, and these were followed by the jolly 
Knight, who rode upon a white gelding, encompassed 
by his tenants and servants, and chearing his hounde 
with all the gaiety of five and twenty. One of the 
sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, that he was sure 
the chace was almost at an end, because the old-dogs, - 
which had hitherto lain behind, now headed the pack. 
The fellow was in the right. Our hare took à large 
field just under us, followed by the full cry in-view. 
I must confess the brightness of the weather, the chear- 
fulness of every thing around me, the chiding of the 
| hounds, which was returned upon us in a double echo 
from two neighbouring hills, with the hallooing of the 
sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, lifted my 
spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely iudulged 
because I was sure it was innocent. If 1 was under 
any concern, it was on the account of the poor hare, 
that was now quite spent, and almost within the reach 
of her enemies; when the huntsman getting forward, 
threw down his pole before the dogs. They were now 
within eight yards of that game which they had been 
pursuing for almost as many hours; yet on the signal 
before- mentioned they all made à sudden stand, and 
though they continued opening as much as before, durst 
not once attempt to pass beyond the pole. At the 
| same 
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same time Sir Rooen rode forward, and alighting, took 
up the hare in his arms; which be soon after delivered 
up to one of his servants, with an order, if she could be 
kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard; here it 
seems, he has geveral of these prisoners of war, who 
live together in a very comfortable captivity. 1 was 
highly pleased to see the discipline of the pack, and the 
good- nature of the Knight, who could not find in his 
heart to murder a n that had given him so much 
diversion. 
As we were 2838 home, I e that 
Monsieur Paschal, in his most excellent discourse on 
the Misery of Man, tells us, That “ all our endeavours 
after greatness proceed from nothing but a desire of be- 
ing surrounded by a multitude of persons and affairs 
that may hinder us from looking into ourselves, which 
is 2 view we cannot bear.” He afterwards goed on to 
shew that our love of sports comes from the same rea- 
son, and is particularly severe upon bunting. © What,” 
says he, © unless it be to drown thought, can make men 
throw away so much time and-pains upon a silly animal, 
which they might buy cheaper in the market? The 
foregoing reflection is, certainly just, when a man suf- 
fers his whole mind to be drawn into his sports, and al- 
together loses himself in the woods; but does not af- 
fect those who propose a far more laudable end from 
this exercise, I mean, © the preservation of health, 
and keeping all the organs of the soul in a condition to 
execute her orders.” Had that incomparable person, 
whom I last quoted, been à little more indulgent to 
himself in this point, the world might probably have en- 
joyed him much longer; whereas throug too great an 
application to his studies in his youth he cont: ated that 
ill habit of body, which, after a tedious sickness, carried 
him off, in the fortieth year of his age: and the whole 
history we have of his life till that time, is but one con- 
tinued account of the behaviour of a nodle soul strug- 
gling under innumerable pains gon. 


* 


For 
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For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week 
during my stay with Sir Roczn; and shall prescribe 
the moderate use of this exercise to all my country 
friends, as the best kind of physic for mending a bad 
constitution, and preserving a good one. 

+ I cannot do this better, than in the following ines | 
out of Mr. Day pen.” 


The first physicians by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By Chace our long liv'd fathers carn'd their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood; 
But we their sons, a pamper'd race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 0 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous draught. 0. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend: Mt 
God never made his work for man 60 pang.” | 
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ON WITCHCRAFT, 
THERE are some opinions in which a man should 
stand neuter, without engaging his assent to one side or 
the other. Such a hovering faith as this, which refuses 
to settle upon any determination, is absolutely necessary 
e 80 8 . "= 


hk 4 


A former annotator observes, that Mr. BuDc= 1.1 could be 
no yportsman, by making his hunting party in the month of July. 
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in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and preposses< 
sions. When the arguments press equally on both sides 
in matters that are indifferent to us, the — e 
is to give up ourselves to neither. 


It is with this temper of mind that I consider this oub- 
je& of Witchcraft. When I hear the relations that are 
made from all parts of the world, not only froni Norway 
and Lapland, from the East and West-lndies, but from 
every particular nation in Europe, I cannot forbear 
thinking that there is such an intercourse and commerce 
with evil spirits, as that which we express by the name 
of Witchcraft. But when I consider that the ignorant 
and credulous parts of the world abound most in these 
relations, and that the persons among us, who are up- 
posed to engage in such an infernal commerce, are peo- 
ple of a weak understanding and crazed imagination, 


and at the game time reflect upon the many impostures | 


and delusions of this nature that have been detected in 
all ages, I endeavour. to suspend my belief till I hear 
more certain accounts than any which have yet come to 
my knowledge. In short, when I consider the question, 
whether there are such persons in the world as those we 


call Witches, my mind is divided between the two oppo- | 


tite opinions, of rather (to speak my thoughts freely) 
I believe in general that there is, and has been such a 


thing as Witcheraft ; but at the same time can give no 


credit to any particular instance of it. y ai 
1 am engaged in this zpeculation, by some 'occur- 
rences that I met with yesterday, which I shall give my 
reader an account of at large. As I was was walking 
with my friend Sir Roczz' by the side of one of his 
woods, an old woman applied herself to me for my | 
charity. Her dress and figuie put me in mind of . 


following description in Orwa v.“ 


* Io » cloje hs, a I yany'd buy Journey ” 
I spy'd a wrinkled hag, with VN * a 
Fickiag 


I * See his Orphan, AR. II. 
* \ % | 


by 
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— ee, 77 . #458 
Cold paley «hook her head ; her bands seem' d wither'd;.-,..- 
And on her crooked ehouldere hed. che wage " 


| The tatter'd remnant of an old striped hanging, 
Which zerved io keep her cattass from the cold: 


So there was nothing of a piece about her. | "Pa 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coanely patch'd 1 WF & 
With different colour d rags, black; red, white, yellow, © 

EE ene NN Ogns”. 


As I was inueing on this deocription, 1 01 
it with the object before me, the Knight told me, that 
this very old woman had the reputation of a Witch all 
over the country, that her lips were observed to be al- 
ways in motion, and that there was not a switch about 
her house which her neigtibours did not believe had 
eatried her several hundreds of miles. If she chanced 
to stumble, they always found sticks or straw that lay 
in the figure of a cross before her. If che made any 
mistake at church, and cried amen in a wrong place, 
they never failed to conclude that she was saying her 
prayers backwards. There was not a maid in the pa- 
rish that would take a pin of her, though she should 
offer a bag of money with it. She goes by the name of 
Mort Wirz, and has made the country ring with se- 
veral imaginary exploits which are palmed upon her 
If the dairy-maid does not make her butter come 30 
$00N as she would have it, Mot, WIIII is at the bot- 
tom of the churn, If a horse sweats in the stable, Mor: 
| Warts has been upon his back. If a hare makes an 
unexpected escape from the hounds, the huntsman curses 
Mor Warts. © Nay, (says Sir Noon) I have known 
the master of the pack, upon such an occition, send 
one of his servants ta see if Me Wurrs had been out 
that morning.” | 
This aceount raised my curiosity 80 far, that I begged 
my friend Sir Rooxn, to go with me into her hovel, 
which stood in a solitary corner under the side of the 


wood. 
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wood. Upon our first entering Sir.Rogen- winked ta 
me, and pointed at something that stood behind the 
door, which, upon looking that way, I found to be an 
old broom staff. At the same time he whispered me in 
the ear to take notice of a tabby cat that zat in the _ 
chimney corner, which, as the old Knight told me, lay 
under as bad a report as Mort Wyre hereelf; for be- 
ides that Merz is eaid often to gccompery her in tha 
tame shape, the cat is reported to have spoken twice or 
thrice in her life, and to have played several pranks 
above the capacity of an ordinary cat. 

1'was secretly concerned to see human nature in 80 
much wretchedness and disgrace, but at the same time 
could not forbear smilitig to hear Sir Robrn, who is 4 
little puzzled about the old woman, advising her as® 
Justice of Peace to avoid all communication with the 

il; and never to hurt any of her neighbour's cattle. 
9 aur visit with a bounty, which was very 
acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roo told me, that old Mott 
had been often brought before him for making children 
spit pins, and giving maids the nightmare ; and that the 
country people would be tossing her into a pond, apd 
trying axparimants with hee avery dag Wit wa nee thr 
him and his chaplain.  _ 

I have since found upon inquiry, that Bir Roorn was 
several times staggered with-the reports that had been 
brought him cqncerning this old woman, and would 
frequently have bound her over to the county sessions, 
bel 0b cp ih ng do peat im 
the cootrary., 

I bavg been the more particylar in this account, 
cause 1 hear there is scarce a village in England that ha 
S When an old woman begin! 


' 
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rally turned into a witch, and fills the whole country 

with extravagant fancies, imaginary distempers, and 
terrifying dreams. In the mean time, the poor wretch 
that is the innocent occasion of s many evils, begins to 
de frighted at herself, and sometimes confesses secret 
commerces and familiarities that her imagination forms 
in a delirious old age. Fhis frequently cuts off charity 
from the greatest obje&ts of compassion, and inspires 
people with a malevolence towards those poor decrepid 
parts of our species in whom human nature is A 


1 infirmity ; and dotage. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FEMALE CONFIDENTS, _ 
— —— s <2 * 


'T HIS agreeable seat is surrounded with 80 many pleas- 
ing walks, which are struck out of a wood, in the midst 
of which the house stands, that one can hardly ever be 
weary of rambling from one labyrinth of delight to ano- 
ther. To one used to live in a city the charms of 


the country are 30 exquisite, that the mind is lost i in a 


# . ** 
— 15 3 as * 25 


1 


let there is to be found an old woman to whom are attributed ex- 
loits no less wonderful than those of Moll Wu ITE; but 

| fike many great personages, Sacro caruere vate, no writer has ate 
— {ch Huh ara a3 3 
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- certain transport which raises us above ordinary life, 
and yet is not strong enough to be inconsistent with 
tranquillity, This state of mind was I in, ravished 

with the murmur of water, the whisper of breezes, 


the singing of birds; and whether I looked up to the 


heavens, down on the earth, or turned to the prospecte 
around me, still struck with new sense of pleasure; 
when I found by the voice of my friend, who walked by 
me, that we had insensibly strolled into the grove sacred 
to the widow. This woman (says he) is of all others. 
the most unintelligible; she either designs to marry, or 
she does not. What is the most perplexing of all is, that 
she doth not either say to her lovers she has any reso- 
lution against that condition of life in general, or, that 
she banishes them ; but conscious of her own merit she 
permits their addresses, without fear of any ill conse- 
— „or want of respect, from their rage or  despair. 

has that in her aspect, against which it is impossible 
to offend. A man whose thoughts are constantly bent 
upon so agreeable an obje&, must be excused if the or- 
dinary occurrences in conversation are below his atten- 
tion. I call her indeed perverse, but, alas! why do 
I call her so; because her superior merit is such, that I 
cannot approach her without awe, that my heart is 
checked by too much esteem: I am angry that her 
charms are not more accessible, that I am more inelined 
to worship than salute her. How often have I wished 
her unhappy, that I might have an opportunity of serv- 
ing her! And how often troubled in that very imagina- 
tion, at giving her the pain of being obliged ? Well, I 
have led a miserable life in secret upon her account ; but 
fancy she would have condescended to have some re- 
gard for me, if it had not nn TR 
ber Confident. - 

« Of all 2, Pe weir peg me 
by my name) be sure to set a mark upon Confidents : 
they are of all people the most impertinent. What is 
moct pleasant to observe in them, is, that they assume 

| | | * 


* 


Ka 
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to themselves the merit of the persons * ton have 
in their custody. ORESTILLA is a great fortune, and in 
wonderful danger of surprises, therefore full of suspi- 
cions of the least indifferent thing, particularly careful 
of new acquaintance, and of growing too familiar with 
the old. TugMISTA, her favourite woman, is every whit 
as careful of whom she speak to, and what she says. Let 
the ward be a beauty, her confident chall treat you with 
an air of distance; let her be a fortune, and she assumes 
the suspicious behaviour of her friend and patroness. 
Thus it is that very many of our unmarried women of 
distinction are to all intents and purposes married, ex- 
cept the consideration of different sexes. They are di- 
rectly under the conduct of their whisperer; and think 
they are in a state of freedom, while they can prate with 
one of these attendants of all men in general, and still 
avoid the man they most like, You do not see one heir- 
ess ina hundred whose fate does not turn upon this cir- 
cumstance of choosing a confident. Thus it is that the 
lady is addressed to, presented and flattered, only by 
proxy, in her woman. In my case, how is it possible 
that“ Sir Roczr was proceeding in his harangue, 
when we heard the voice of one speaking very impor- 
tunately, and repeating these words, What, not one 
smile!“ We followed the sound till we came to a close 
thicket, on the other side of which we saw a young wo- 
man sitting as it were in a personated sullenness just 
over a transparent fountain. Opposite to her stood Mr. 
WILLIAM, Sir Rocs's master of the game. The. 
Knight whispered me, Hist ! these are lovers." The 
huntsman looking earnestly at the shadow of the 
maiden in the stream, Oh thou dear picture, if thou 
couldst remain there in the absence of that fair creature 
whom you represent in the water, how willingly could 
I stand here satisfied for ever, without troubling my 
dear Bxr r herself with any mention of her unfortunate 
Wix IIA, whom che is angry with { But alas ! when she 


pleases to be gone, thou wilt also vanish Vet. let me 
talk 


- 


A 
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talk to thee while thou dost stay. Tell my dearest 
Burr thou dost not more depend upon her, than does 
her WIIIAN: her absence will make away with me as 
well as thee. If obe offers to remove thee, I will jump 
into these waves to lay bold on thee ; herself, her own 


dear person, I must never. embrace again.---Still do you 


hear me without one amile---It is tg much to bear 
He had no sooner spoke these wolle, but he made an 
offer of throwing himself into the water: at which his 
mistress started up, and at the next instant he-jumped 
across the fountain, and met her in an embrace. She 
half recovering from her fright, said in the most charm- 
ing voice imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, I 
thought how well you would drown yourself. No, no, 
you will not drown yourself till you have taken your 
leave of Suzan HoLivay,' The huntsman, with a ten- 
derness that spoke the most passionate love, and with 
his cheek close to hers, whispered the soſtest vows of 
fidelity in her ear, and cried, Do not, my dear, believe 
a word that Kare WiLLow says; che is spiteful, and 
makes stories, because she loves to hear me talk to her- 
self for your sake. Look you there, quoth Sir Roenn, 
do you see there, all mischief domes from Confidents. * 
But let us not interrupt them; the maid is honest, and 
the man dare not be otherwise, for he knows I loved her 
father: I will interpose in this matter, and hasten the 
wedding. KA r WiLLow is a witty mischievous wench 
in the neighbourhood, who was a beauty; and makes 
me hope shallsee the perverse widow in her condition. 
She was 80 flippant with her answers to all the honest 
fellows that came near her, and 80 very vain of her 
VOL, 11. ee beauty, 


—— * At. * —— 4 
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* The learned reader will bod the pernicious Contequences ace | 
cruing to women of rank, from listening to corrupt attendanss of 
their own sex, most strikingly exhibited inthe Piaedra of EUR 1P 1» 
DEs, wherein, after Pu 04 A hadexerted her reason and virtue in 
combatiug her guilty pazsion fot her husband's son, the wicked 
suggestions of her confident perzuaded her to give vent to her page , 
zion and solicit H1yPOLITUs. The consequence is, the ruin of 

che youth and of berelf, and the misery of her husband. 
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beauty, that she has valued herself upon her charmsꝭ till 
they are ceased. She therefore now. makes it her busi- 
ness to prevent other young women from being more 
discreet than she was herself: however, the saucy 


thing said the other day well enough, Sir Roorn and 
I must make a match, for we are both despised by those 


has a great deal of power where» 
has her share of cunning. 


we loved. The 
ever she comes, 


However, when I reflect upon this woman, I do not 


know whether in the main I am the worse for having 
loved her: whenever she is recalled to my imagination 


my youth returns, and I feel a forgotten wermth in my 


veins. This affliction in my life has streaked all my 
conduct with a softness, of which 1 should otherwise 


have been incapable. It is owing, perhaps, to this dear 


image in my heart, that IJ am apt to relent, that I easily 
forgive, and that many desirable things are grown into 
my temper, which I should not have arrived-at by bet- 
ter motives than the thought of being one day hers. I 
am pretty well satisfied such a passion as I have had is 
never well-cured; and between you and me, I am often 
apt to imagine it has had some whimsical effect upon my 
brain: for I frequently find, that in my most serious 
discourse I let fall ome comical familiarity of speech or 
odd phrase that makes the company laugh. However, I 
cannot but allow she is a most excellent woman. When 
che is in the country I warrant she does not run into 


dairies, but reads upon the nature of plants: but has a 


glass-hive, and comes into the garden out of books to 
see them work, and observe the policies of their com- 


monwealth.. She understands every thing. I would 


give ten pounds to hear her argue with my friend Sir 
AnDREw FREEPORT about trade. No, no, for all she 
looks 80 innocent as it were, take my word for it * is 
; no fool,” | ; r 


— 
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TRE first and most obvious reflections which arise in 
a man who changes the city for the country, are upon 
the different manners of the people whom he meets with 
in those two different scenes of life. By manners I do 
not mean morals, but bebaviour and good-breeding, as 
they shew themselves in the town and in the country. 
And here, in the first place, I must observe, a very great 
revolution that has happened in this article of good- 
breeding. Several obliging deferences, condescensions, 
and submissions, with many outward forms and cere- 
monies that'acccmpany them, were flrst of all brought 
up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities, and distinguished themselves from the 
rustic part of the species (who on all occasions ated 
bluntly and naturally) by such a mutual complaisance 
and intercourse of civilities. These forms of conversa- 
tion by degrees multiplied and grew troublesome; the 
modish world found too great a constraint in them, and 
have therefore thrown most of them aside. Conversa- 
tion, like the Romish religion, was so incumbered with 
show and ceremony, that it stood in need of a reforma- 
tion to retrench its superfluities, and restore it to its 
cc 2 * natural 
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natural good sense and beauty. At present, therefore, 
an unconstrained carriage, and a certain openness of be- 
haviour, are the height of good-breeding. The fashion- 
able world is grown free and easy; our manners sit 
more loose upon us. Nothing is 80 modish as an agree- 
able negligence. In a word, good-breeding shows it- 
self most, where to an ordinary eye it appears the least. 
If after this we Took on the people of mode in the 
country, we find in them the manners of the last age. 
They have no sooner fetched themselves up to the 
fashion of the polite world, but the town has dropped 
them, and are nearer to the first state of nature than to 
those refinements which formerly reigned in the court, 
and still prevail in the country. One may now know 
a man that never conversed in the world, by his excess 
of good-breeding, A polite country esquire shall make 
you as. many bows in half an hour, as would serve a 
courtier for a week. There is infinitely more to do 
about place and precedency in a meeting of Justices 
wive in an assembly of duchesses. $91 

| rb politeness is very troublesome to a man of 
my temper, who generally take the chair that is next me, 
and walk first or last, in the front or in the rear, as 
chance directs. I have known my friend Sir Rocn's 
dinner a!most cold before the company could adjust the 
' ceremonial, and be prevailed upon to sit down; and have 
heartily pitied my old friend, when I have seen him 
forced to pick and cull his guests, as they sat at the 
several parts of his table, that he might drink their 
healths according to their respective ranks and quali- 
ties.“ Honest Witt WimBLe, who I should have 
thought had been altogether uninfected with ceremony, 
gives me abundance of trouble in this particular, N 


lade remove parts of the kingdom, much of this 
ceremony still prevails among country gentlemen. At funerals in 
particular, occasions on which one might imagine ideas of w 


rank might be laid azide, the > 
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he has been fishing all the morning, he will not help 
himself at dinner until I am served. When we are go- 
ing out of the hall, he runs behind me; and last night, 
as we were walking in the fields, stopped short at a stile 
until I came up to it, and upon my making gigns to him 
to get over, told me with a serious smile, that sure 1 
believed they had no manners in the country. | 


There has happened another wvokition in dhe pelt ; 


of good-breeding, which relates to the <otversation_ 
among men of mode, and which I cannot but look upon 
as very extraordinary. It was certainly one of the first 
distinctions of a well-bred man to express every thing 
that had the most remote appearance of being obsoene, 
in modest terms and distant phrases; whilst the clown, 
who had no such delicacy of conception and expression, 

clothed his ideas in those plain homely terms that are the 

most obvious and natural. This kind of good- manners 

was perhaps carried to an excess, 80 as to make conver- 

tation too stiff, formal, and precise: for which reason 

(as hypocrisy in one age is generally succeeded by 

atheism in another) conversation is in a great measure 

relapsed into the first extreme; so that at present se- 
veral of our men of the town, and particularly those 

who have been polished in France, make use of the most 

coarse uncivilized words in our language, and utter 

themselves often in such a N as a clown r 

blush to hear. 


This infamous piece of ee e es | 


among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet made its 
way into the country ; and as it is impossible for such 


an irrational way of conversation to last long among a 


people that make any profession of religiony/or ewe of 
modesty, if the country gentlemen get into it, they will 


certainly be left in the luren. Their good-breeding-will 
come too late to them, and they will be thought a par- 


cel of lewd clowns, while 9 — | 


together like men of wit and pleasure. 
680 3 As 
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As the two points of good-breeding, which I have hi- 
| therto insisted upon, regard behaviour and conversation, 
there is a third which turns upon dress. In this too the 
country are very much behind-hand. The rural beaus 
ere not yet got out of the fashion that took place at the 
time of the Revolution, but ride about the country in red 
coats and laced hats, while the women in many parts are 
still trying to outvie one another in the * of "uy 
head-dresses. - 

But a friend of mine, who i is now upon the n 
circuit, having promised to give me an account of the 
several modes and fashions that prevail in the different 
parts of the nation through which he passes, I shall defer. 
the enlarging upon this last topic till I have received. a. 
* from * WR I expect every Port. Van G 7 
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Mv friend Sir — is very often merry with-1 me 

upon my passing so much of my, time among his poul- 

try. He has caught me twice or thrice looking after a 

bird's nest, and several times sitting an hour or two to- 

gether nea a hen and chickens, He tells me he believes 

I am personally acquainted with every fowl about his 
ö house; 


[ 
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house; calla auch a particular cock a0 
frequently complains that his ducks and ae 
of my company than himself. | "yy 
I must confess I am infinitely delighted with; those 
speculations of nature which are to be made in a country- 
life; and as my reading has very much lain among books 
of natural bistory, I cannot forbear recollecting upon 
this occasion the several remarks which I have met with 
in authors, and comparing them with what falls under 
my own observation: the arguments. for Providence 
drawn from the natural bistory Kane my 
opinion demonstrative. | 
The make of every kind of aniag) i is different 8 
that of every other kind; and yet there is not the least 
turn in the muscles or twist in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them mare proper.for that parti- 
cular animal's way of life me cast or texture 
of them would have been. * 
The most violent — all creatures: are * nd 
— The first is a perpetual call upon them to — 
pagate their kind; the latter to preserve themselves, 
- It is astonishing to consider the different degrees of 
care that descend from the parent to the young, so far as 


is absolutely necessary for the leaving-a posterity. _ 


Some creatures cast their eggs as chance directs them, 
and think of them no farther; as insects and several 
kinds of fish. Others, of a nicer frame, find out proper 
beds to deposit them in, and there leave them; as the 
serpent, the crocaglile, and ostrich : others hatch their 
eggs and tend the birth, until it is able to ahift for itself. 
What can we call the principle which directs every 
different, kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the, 
structure of its nest, and directs all the same Pecies to 
work after the game model? It cannot be imitation; 
for though you batch a crow under a hen, and never let 
it see any of the works of its own kind, the nest it 
makes shall be the same, tothe laying of a stick, with all 
e of the same species. It cannot be rea- 
cc 4 9 10; 


— 
— % * 


zon; for were animals endued with it to as great u de- 
gree as man, their buildings would be as different us 
ours, according to the different eee that _yp 
would propose to themselves. 

Is it not remarkable, that Aenne ep waiting; 
which raises this genial warmth in animals, should cover 
the trees with leaves, and the fields with grass, for their 
security and concealment, and produce such infinite 
 ewarms of insects for the support and vustonance t 

their respective broods ? 01 
ls it not wonderful, that the love of the parent cool 

de o violent while it lasts, and that it should last no 
longer than is necessary for the preservation ee 
young? | 

The violence of this — * love is exemplified 0 
very barbarous experiment; which I shall quote at 
length, as I find it in an excellent author, and hope my 
readers will pardon the mentioning such an instance of 
_— because there is nothing cen so effectually ghew 

the strength of that principle in animals of which 1 am 
here speaking. * A person who was well skilled in dis- 
toctions opened a bitch, and us she lay in the most ex- 
quisite tortures, offered her one of her young puppies, 
which she immediately fell a licking; and for the time 


dbieemed insensible of her own pain. On the removal, 


- bhe kept her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing sort of 
_ ery, which seemed rather to proceed from the- loss of 
her young one, than the sense of her own torments.”* 

But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes is 
much more violent and intense than in rational creatures, 
Providence has taken care that it should be no longer 
troublesome to the parent than it is useful to the young: 
for 80 soon as the wants of the latter cease, the mother 
withdraws her fondness, and leaves them to provide for 
themselves; and what is a very remarkable circumstance 
in this part of instinct, we find that the love of the parent 
may be lengthened out beyond its usual time, if the pre- 

oration of the species requires it; as we 1 

=. bi 


% 
* 


able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the nest, or confined within a cage, or by 
. 
phy ing their own necexsities. 

This -nutural love is not observed in Autan es esse 
from the young to the parent, which is not at all neces- 
gary for the continuance of the species: nor indeed in 
renoonuble creatures does it rise in any proportion, as it 
opreads itself downwards; for in all family a fon, we 
find protection granted and favours bestowed, are greater 


motives to love and — safety, benefits, or _ 


Hfe received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing 
for the reason of animals, and telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the use 
of that faculty. 

Reason — life ; whereas 
the brute makes no discovery of such a talent, but in 
what immediately regards his own preservation, or the 
continuance of his species. Animals in their generation 


| are wiser than the tons of men; but their wisdom is 
confined to a few particulars, and lies in a very narrow 


compass. Take a brute out of his instinct, and you find 
him wholly deprived of understanding. To use an in- 
stance that comes often under observation: S 
With what caution does the ben provide herself a nest 
in places unfrequented, and free from noise and disturb» 
ance | When she has laid her eggs in such a manner that 
she can cover them, what care does che take in turning 
them frequently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth ! When she leaves them, to provide for her ne- 


— 


a 


cessary sustenance, how puncually, does she return be- 


fore they have time to cool, and become incapable of 
Producing an animal! In the summer you see her 
giving herself greater freedoms, and quitting her care 
for above two hours together; but in winter, when the 

a . rigour 
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rigour of the season would chill the principles of life, and 
destroy the young one, she grows more assiduous in her 
attendance, and stays away but half the time. When 
the birth approaches, with how much nicety and atten- 
tion does she help the chick to break its prison l not to 
take notice of her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it proper nourishment, and teaching 
it to help itself; nor to mention her forsaking the nest, 
if after the usual time of reckoning the young one does 
not make its appearance. A chymical operation could 
not be followed with greater art or diligence, than is seen 
in the hatching of a chick ; though there are many other 
birds that shew an infinitely * 8agacity in all On 
forementioned particulars, 

But at the same time the ben; that — all this 3 
. (which is indeed absolutely necessary for the 
propagation of the species) considered in other re- 
spects, is without the least glimmerings of thought or 
common sense. She mistakes a piece of chalk for an 
egg. and sits upon it in the same manner. She is in- 
sensible of any increase or diminution in the number of 
those she lays. She does not distinguish between her 
own and those of another species; and when the birth 
appears of ever so different a bird, will cherish it for 
her own. In all these circumstances which do not carry 
an immediate regard to the subsistence a hereelf or her 
species, she is a very idiot. N 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more 8 
rious in nature than this instinct in animals, which thus % 
Tises above reason, and falls infinitely short of it. It 
cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter; and 
at the same time works after so odd a manner, that one 
cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual being. For 
my own part, I look upon it as upon the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained by 
any known qualities inherent in the bodies/ themselves, 
nor from any laws of mechanism, but, according to the 

| . dest 
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bert notions of the greatest philosophers;/ is an imme- 
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INSTINCT IN IRRATIONAL ANIMALS, 
FARTHER CONSIDERED. | 
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As 1 was walking this morning in the great yard that 


belongs to my friend's country-house, I was wonder- 
fully pleased to see the different workings of instinct 
in a ben followed by a brood of ducks.” The young, 
upon the'sight of a pond, immediately ran into it ; while 
"the step-mother, with all imaginable anxiety, hovered ' 
about the borders of it, to call them out of an element 
that appeared to her 80 dangerous and destructive. A 
the different principle which acted in these different ani- 
mals cannot be termed reason, 80 when we call it instinct, 
we mean something we have no knowledge of. To 
me, as I hinted in my last paper, it seems the immediate 
direction of Providence, and such an operation of the 
Supreme Being, as that which determines all the por- 
tions of matter to their proper centres. A modern 
philosopher, quoted dy Monsieur BaYLE in his learned 
dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the same opi- 
nion, though in a bolder, form of words, where he says, 
Deus est anima brutorum, God himself is the g of 


brutes.” Who can tell what to call that seeming saga - 
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city in animals, which directs them to such food as-is 
proper for them, and makes them naturally avoid what- 
ever is noxious or unwholesome? 'TuLLY has ob- 
served, that a lamb no sooner falls from its mother, but 
immediately and of its own accord it applies itself to 
the teat. DawPren, in his travels, tells us, that when 
seamen are thrown upon any of the unknown coasts of 
America they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, 
how tempting soever it may appear, unless they observe 
that it is marked with the pecking of birds ; but fall on 
without any fear or opprohengion where the birds have 
been before them. 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like the 
use of reason, we find in them all the lower parts o 
our nature, the passions and senses in their greatest 
strength and perfection. And here it is worth our ob- 
servation, that all beasts and birds of prey are wonder- 
fully subject to anger, malice, revenge, and all the other 
violent passions that may animate them in search of 
their proper food; as those that are incapable of de- 
fending themselves, or annoying others, or whose safety 
lies chiefly in their flight, are suspicious, fearful, and 
apprehensive of every thing they see or hear; whilst * 
others, that are of assistance and use to man, have their 
natures softened with something mild and tractable, and 
by that means are qualified for a domestic life. In this 
case the passions generally correspond with the make 
of the body. We do not find the fury of alion in 20 
weak and defenceless an animal as a lamb, nor the meek- 
ness of a lamb in a creature 80 armed for battle and as- 
mault as the lion. In the same manner, we find that par- 
ticular animals have a more or less exquisite sharpness 

and 8agacity in those particular senses which most turn 
to their advantage, and 7 PTY PPG end 
is the most concerned. 

Nor must we here omit a e eee 
with which nature has differently fortified the bodies of 
_ veveral kind of animals, auch as claws, * 


= 
* 
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and tusks, a tail, a Sting, a trunk, or a proboscis. It is 


likewise observed by naturalists, that it must be some 
hidden principle distinct from what we call reason, which 
instructs animals in the use of these their arms, and 
teaches them to manage them to the best advantage: 


because they naturally defend themselves with taat part 
in which their strength lies, before the weapon be formed 


in it; as is remarkable in lambs, which, though they 
bred within doors, and never saw the ations of the 


own species, push at those who approach them with 
their forehead, before the first budding of a born ap- 


I all add to these general observations an instance, 


which Mr. Locxz has given us of Providence even in 
the imperfections of a creature which seems the meanest 
and most despicable in the whole animal world. We 
may, says he, from the make of an oyster, or cockle, 
conclude, that it has not 80 many nor 80 quick senses 
as a man, or several other animals: nor if it had, would 
it, in that state and incapacity of transferring itself from 
one place to another, be bettered by them, What good 
would sight or hearing do to a creature, that cannot 
move itself to or from the objeR, wherein at a distance 


it perceives good or evil ? And would not quickness of 


ensation be an inconvenience to an animal that must 
be still where chance has once placed it, and there re- 
ien eee 
us it happens to come to it. . 
. ç—˖—ç—ç— 
out of the learned Dr. Monx, who cites it from Can Dau, 


in relation to another animal which Providence has left 
defective, but at the same time has shewn its wisdom in 


the formation of that organ in which it seems chiefly to 


have failed. What is more obvious and ordinary than 
a mole? and yet what more palpable argument of Pre- 
vidence than she? The members of her body are so ex- 


aQly fitted to her nature and manner of life : for her 
dwelling being under ground where nothing is to be 


———— ww — 
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seen, nature has so obscurely fitted her with eyes, that 


naturalists can scarce agree whether she have any sight, 


at all, or no. But for amends, what she is capable of for 
her defence and warning of danger, she has very emi- 
nently conferred upon her; for she is exceeding quick 
of hearing. And then her short tail and short legs, but 
broad fore-feet armed with sharp claws; we see by the 
event to what purpose they are, she so swiftly working 
herself under ground, and making her way so fast in 
the earth as they that behold it cannot but admire it. 
Her legs therefore are short, that she need dig no more 
than will serve the mere thickness of her body; and 
her fore - feet are broad that she may scoop away much 
earth at a time; and little or no tail she has, because 
she courses it not on the ground, like the rat or mouse, 
of whose kindred she is; but lives under the earth, and 
is fain to dig herself a dwelling there. And she mak- 
. Ing her way through so thick an element, which will 
not yield easily, as the air or the water, it had been dan- 
gerous to have drawn so long a train behind her; for 
her enemy might fall upon her rear, and fetch her out, 
before she had compleated or got full Feen of her 
works.“ 

- cannnat forbear tee Mr. Bovur' 8 i 
upon this last creature, who I remember somewhere in 
his works observes, that though the mole be not totally 
blind (as it is commonly thought) she has not sight 
enough to digtinguish particular objects. Her eye is 
said to have but one humour in it, which is supposed 
to give her the idea of light, but of nothing else, and 
is so formed that this idea is probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever she comes up into broad day she 
might be in danger of being taken, unless she were 
thus affected by a light striking upon her eye, and im- 
-mediately warning her to bury herself in her proper ele- 
ment. More sight would be useless to her, as none at wi 
might be fatal, 

i have only instanced such ag seem the most 

imperfect 


1 
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unperſect works of nature; and if Providence dbewö its 


self even in the blemishes of these creatures, how much 
more does it discover itself in the several endowments 


which it has variously bestowed upon such creatures as 


are more or less finished and compleated in their several 
faculties, according to the condition of life in which they 
are posted. | 


I could wish our Royal Society would compile a body 


of natural bistory, the best that could be gathered together 
from books and observations. If the several writers 
among them took each his particular species, and gave 
us a distinct account of its original, birth and education; 
its policies, hostilities, and alliances, with the frame, and 
texture of its inward and outward parts, and particu- 
larly those that distinguish it from all other animals, 


with their peculiar aptitudes for the state of being in 


which Providence has placed them, it would be one 
| of the best services their studies could do mankind, 
and not alittle redound td the glory of the All-wise 
Contriver. | 
It is true, such a natural bisfory, after all the dis- 
quisitions of the learned, would be infinitely short and 
defective. Seas and deserts hide millions of animals 


from our observation. Innumerable artifices and stra- 


tagems are acted in the bowling wilderness and in the 
great deep, that can never come to our knowledge. 


Besides that there are infinitely more species of creatures 


which are not to be seen without, nor indeed with the 
help of the finest glasses, than of such as are bulky 
enough for the naked eye to take hold of, However, 
from the consideration of such animals as lie within 
the compass of our knowledge, we might easily form a 
conclusion of the rest, that the same variety of wisdom 
and goodness runs through the whole creation, and 
puts every creature. in a condition to provide for its 
safety and subsistence in its proper station. 


TULLY has given us an admirable sketch of natural 


bistory, in his second book concerning the Nature of 


2 the 
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the Gods; and that in a stile 80 raised by metaphors 
and descriptions, that it lifts the $subje& above raillery 
and ridicule, which frequently fall on auch nice obser- 
vations when they pass through the. hands of an ordi 
nary. writer, | _ 
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ABIGAILS (male) in fashion among the ladies, No. 55. 

 Absence in converation, a remarkable instance of it in Will Hv. 
neycomb, No. 77. The occasion of this absence, ibid. and 
means to conquer it, ib. een 
out of Bruyere, ib. 

Acrostic, i picce of idle wit, divided into simple and compound, 
No. 60. 

AdvenizementFrom a gentlewoman that teaches binds 19 opal, 36 
From another that is a fine flezh-painter, 41. 

Advice; 90 order of perzons 100 considerable to be advized, 
No. 34+ 

Aſſectation, a greater enemy to a fine face than the small-pox, 

No. 3g. It deforms beauty, and turns wit into abcurdity, g8. 
The original of it, il. found in the wise man as well as the 
coxcomb, ib. the way to get clear of it, il. . 

rere nt 
A PORN 

Americans, their opinion of zouls, No. 56. Exemplified in 

| non of one of their countrymen, ib. 

Ample (Lady) her uneasiness, and the reazon of it. No. gs. 

vor. 11. D d Amusement 


— 
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Amusements of life, when innocent, necessary and allowable, 
No. 9. 5 
Anagram, what and when first produced. 

Andromache, a great fox-hunter, No. 57. 

Animals, the different make of every species, No. 120. The in- 
stinct of brutes, ib. exemplified in several instances, ih. God 
himself the soul of brutes, 121. The variety of arms by which 
they are provided by nature, ib. 

Apparitions, the oreation of weak minds, No 110. 

April (che first of) the merriest day in the year, No. 47. 

Aristotle, his observation upon the Iambick verse, No. g1. upon 

. tragedies, 40, 42. 

Avarice, the original of it, No. 55. Operates with Luxury, ib. 
at war with Luxury, t6, its officers and * ib. comes to 
an agreement with Luxury, ib). 

Author, the expedient made use of by those that write for the 
stage, No. 51. 5 
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Bawdry, never writ but where there is a dearth of invention, 
| No. 51. 
Beauties, whether male axfandle, very untraftable, No. 87. and 
 fantastical, 144. impertinent and disagrecable, ib. The ef- 
ficacy of beauty, ib. The trues ecret how to improve beau- 
ty, 33. then the most charming when heightened by virtue, ib. 
Beaver, the haberdasher, a great politician, No. 49. 
Biters, their business, No. 47. 
Blank Verse proper for tragedy, No. go 
Board- wages, the ill effects of it, No. 25 
Bohours, (Monsieur) a great critic among the French, No. tat 0 
Bouts Rimez, what, No. 60. 11 
Breeding, fine breeding distinguished from good, No. 66. 
British ladies distinguished from the Picts, No. 41. 
Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, No. 8b. 
Bruyere, (Monsicur) his charaRter'of an absent man, No. 77. 
Bullock-and Norris, differently habited, e helps to a oy 
play, No. 44. 
Butts described, No. 47. The qulifcaior of « Bur ib. 
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ode (the Bichop of) di lun of gt commented, 


0. 95» 

8 (Dr.) bis dye, what, No. 32. 
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No. 101. 

Chaplain, the charafter of Sir Roger de Coverley's, No, 106. 

 Chagtity, the great point of hanour in women, No. gg. 

Charles I, a famous piQure of that prince, No. 38. 
Chevy-chaze, the SpeRator's examen of it, No. 70, 74. 
Children in the Wood, à ballad, wherein to be. commended, 
No, 85. | 

Church-yard, the country Change on Sunday, No. 112. 

Chronogram, a piece of false wit, No. 60. 

Cicero, a punster, No. — The n 
losophic writings, i 1 > 

Clarinda, an Idol, in what m DIE, No. 7% 

Clubs. The Sighing Club, gy Fringe · glove Club, ib. The 
Amorous Club, ib. The * Hebdomadal Club: zome account of 
the members of that club, 43, aud of the Everlasting Club, 
72. The Club of Ugly aces, 78. The difficulties met with in 

cerecting chat club, 46. | 

Commerce, the extent and advantage ot it, No, 69. 

Compliments. in ordinary digcourse censured, No. 10g. Exchange 
of compliments, No. 155 

Consciousness, when called . ls, No. 38. 

Convertation most straitned in numerous aszemblies, No.. 68; 

usually stuffed wich too many compliments, No. 103. 

Conde (Prince of), his face like that of an eagle, No. 86. 

Connetie (Thomas) a monk in the 14th century, a zedlous 
against the women's commodes in those days, No. 98. 

Coquettes, che present numerous race, to what owing, No: 66. 

Courtiers habit, on what occasions hieroglyphical, 64. 

_ Cowley abounds in mixt wit, No. 68. 

Coverly (Sir Roger de) he is omethi of an humourist, No, 106, 
His choice of a chaplain, #. Hy management of his family, 
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107. His account of his ancestors, 109. Is forced to have 
every room in his house exorcized by his chaplain, 110, A 
great benefaQtor to his church in Worcestershire, 112, in which 
he zuffen no one to sleep but himself, ib. He gives che Spec» 
N 
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113, 118. The trophies of his exploits in the country, 115. 

A great fox-hunter, 116. An instance of his good-nature, 

| i, His aversion to confidents, 118. "4 af 

Country, the charms of it, No. 118. | 

Country Sunday, the use of it, No. 112. 1 

Courage recommends a man to the female sex more than arly | 
other quality, No. 99. One of the chief topics inf Woaks of 

_ chivalry, ib. False courage, ih, 

Cowley, his magnanimity, No. 114. 

Crab, of King's college in Cambridge, chaplata — 

Ugly Faces, No. 78. 

Cross (Miss) wanted near half a ton of being as hündsombe s Ma- 

dam Van Brisket, a great beauty in the low-countries, No. ge. 
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Dancing, a discourse on it, defended, No. 67. 

Debt, the ill state of such as run in debt, No. 82. 

Decency, nearly related to virtue, No. 164. 

Demurrers, what sort of women $0 to be called, No. $9. 

Devotion, the great advantage of it, No. 9g. / 

Divorce, what esteemed to be a just pretenaion to one, No. ar. 

Dick Crastin challenges Tom Tulip, No. 91. 

Dissimulation, the perpetual inconvenience of i it, No. 103. 

Donne, (Dr. ) his description of his mistress, No. 41. | 

Dryden, his definition of vit censured, N 

Duelling, a discourse * it, No. = Pharamond's li 

Against it, No. 97. 

Dull fellows, who, No. 43. Their enquiries are not for infor» 
mation, but exercise, ib. Naturally turn their heads to po- 
litics or poetry, i, _ * 

Dyer, the news- writer, an Aristotle in politics, No. 43. 
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8 the tax paid by them to the public, No. 102. 
Epictetus, his observation upon the female 5x, No. 55. 

Epigram on Hecatissza, No. g2. 

Epitaph written by Ben Jonson, No. gg. | 

Equestrian order of ladies, No. 104. Its origin, ih. 

Errors and prepossessĩons difficult to be avoided, No. 117. 
Etherege, (Sir George) author bf 6 comedy ca She would if she 

could, reproved, No. 1. 
„ Eubulus, 


mor. 1 


Eubulus, e ee e e won e 
e * 
Eudosia, her behaviour, No- 79. 

Eucrate, his conference with Pharamond, No. 84 - 
Rnevcios, nnen No. 116, 
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-Falsehood (the goddew of) No. 6g. 1 Jon ©3490 29705 
Falstaff, (Sir John) a famous butt, No. 47. AJ 
Fame, generally coveted, No. 739. ur 28079 
- Families : the ill measures taken — lea ti edi 

of their younger son, No. 10868. 

Fan, the exercise of it, No. 1. 
Fashion, the ſorte of it, No. 6. 

Female virtues, e eee eee a ). £0603 

Fine gentleman, ende nge omni by the Fir ve | 

No. 75. 
| eee rat lets 
-Flutter of the fan, the variety of motions in it, Ne. 108. 
Flutter, (Sir Fopliug) « comedy; ome'remarks upon it, No. 63. 5 
Fools, great plentyef them the bre Apel, No. 47 
. French poets, wherein to be imitated by the Englich, No, 45. 
Friendship, the great benefit of it, No. 68. The medicine of life, 
ib. FFF 
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* * 41. No. gg. 
Gaper; — 
e e in debe. No. Be. 
OChosts warned out of che playhouse, No. 36. The appearahce of 


ghost of Englizh Theatre, No. | 
gelesen , Jha, Nb. 110. . ö 
Oood breeding. the, great fevo 1 
article, No. 119. 
Good -· humour, the necessi n n = 
Gospel goxzips described, No. 46. Era 


Goths in poetry, who, No, 68. 
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Great men, the tax paid by them to.the public, No. 101. Not 
truly known till some years after their deaths, 15. F 
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Handkerchief, the great machine for moving pity in a tragedy, 
No. 44- | 

Harry Tersett and his lady, their way of living, No. 100. 

Hard words ought n mne 
No. 45. 

Head - dress, the most variable things in nature, No, 98. — 


gantly high in che 14th. l ib. With what ccc 


tacked by a monk of chat age, #6 


Heroes in an English tragedy — e No. 40. 4 


Hobbs, (Mr.) his observation upon laughter, No. 47. * 

Honeycomb, (Will) his adventure with. a Pict, No. 41. Throws 
his watch into the Thames, No. 27. His knowledge uf 
mankind, No. 10. aro 

Honour, wherein commendable, No. 99. and when to be en- 
ploded, ib. To be described only by negatives, No. 86. 
The genealogy of true honour, ib. and of false, ii. 

| Human nature, the tame in all reasonable cen. No. 00 

Hugtiog, che use of it, No. 116. | 500 da 1 
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Iambick verse the mort a for Greek tragedies, Vo. 39. 30 111 
James, how polished by love, No. 71. 
Idiots, in great request in most of the German courts, No. 47. 


Idols, who of the fair-sex $0 called, No. 78. der- Ne * 


No. 87. un 


Immortality of the dau, arguments ia Noot ot it, No. 111.1 - 


Indolence, what, No. 100. n 

Indian kings, rome of their obrernions during their 227 hw 
No. 36. 

Innocence, and not quality an exemption, from reprool, Fg, Mo 

Instinct, the power of it in brutes, No. 120. _ E. 

Jonson (Ben) an epitaph written by him on 4 lady, No. 83+. 

Irus's fear of poverty, and effefts. of it, Nos I, do Mall- bocec 
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Kissing · dances 8 No. 67. 
Knowledge, the pursuits of i it long, but not "2 ILY No. 94. g 


only means io extend life beyond its natural dimenaions ib, 
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Latitia and 1 their atory, No. 33- 
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Laertes, his character in diatinttion from that of Trus, No. 114. 
Labour; bodily labour of two kinds, No. 115. 

Lady's library described, No. 37. | 

Lov, who so called among the aucients, No. 25. 


Lath (Squire) has a good estate, which he would part withal for 
a pair of legs to his mind, No. ga. 


Laughter, (immoderate) a sign of pride, No. 47s the provocations 


to it, ib, 


King Lear, a tragedy, suffers in the alteration, No. 40. 
Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy, No. 39. 
Leonora, her character, No. g7. The description of her country- 


seat, 16. 


Letters to the Spektator; from a member of the A Chub oe 


1 


Oxford, No. go; from a member of the Ugly Club, No. ge ; 
from a gentleman to such ladies as are proſessed beauties, 
No. 33 ; to the SpeQiator from T. D. containing an intended 
regulation of the play-house, No. 36; from the play-house 
thunderer, ib. from the SpeQator to an affected very witty 
man, No. 38; from a married man, with a complaiat that 
bis wife painted, No. 41 ; from Abraham Froth, a member 
of the Hebdomadal Meeting in Oxford, No. 43; from a 
husband plagued with a gospel-gossip, No. 46; from an 
ogling-master, ib. from the. SpeQator to the president and 
fellows of the Ugly Club, No. 48; from Hecatisa to the 
SpeQator, ib. from an old beau, 16. from Epping, with 
some account of a company of strollers, ib. from a lady 
complaining of a passage in the Funeral, No. 31; from Hugh 
Goblin, president of the Ugly Club, No. 32; from Q. R. 
concerning laughter, ib. the SpeQiator's answer, 1b. from 
R. B. to the Speftator, with a proposal relating to 'he edu 

tion of loyers, No. 53; from Anna Bella, 5. from a 8p 

netic gentleman, ib. from a reformed starer, complaining of 

a peeper, 15. from King Latinus, ib. from a geatleman at 
Cambridge, containing an account of a new se& of philoso- 
phers called Lowngas, No. 54; from Celimene, No. 66; 
from a father complaining of the liberties taken in country- 


dances, ib. from James to Betty, No. 71 ; to the Spectator, 


viii INDEX. | 


from the Ugly Club at Cambridge, No. 78; from a whimsi. 
cal young lady, No. 79; from B. D. desiring a catalogue of 
books for the female library, ib. from Rosalinda, with a de- 
tire to be admitted into the Ugly Club, No. 87; from T. T. 
complaining of the idols in coffec-houses, ib. from Philo 
Britannicus, on the corruption of gervants, No. 88; from 
Sam. Hopewell, No. 89; from Leonora, remading the 
- Speftator of the catalogue, No. g2; from B. D. concern- 
ingreal sorrow, No. 95; from Anna Bella, recommending the 
Bishop of Cambray's education of a daughter, i. from Tom 
Trusty, a servant, containing an account of his life and er. 
vices, No. 96; from the master of the fan-exercize, No. 
102; from against the equestrian order of ladies, No, 
104; from Will Wimble to Sir Roger de Coverley, with a 
jack, No. 108. 
Letter-dropper of antiquity, who, No. 59. 
Library, a lady's library described, No. 7. 
Lie given, a great violation of the point of honour, No. 99. 
Life; in what manner our lives are spent, according to Seneca, 
No. 9g. | | 
Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, No. 41. 
London, an emporium for the whole earth, No. 69. 
Love, the general concern of it. No. go ; a passion never well 
cured, No. 118. Natural love in brutes more intense than 
in reasonable creatures, No, 1920. 
Luxury, what, No. 55; attended often with avarice, ih. a fable 
| of these two vices, ib. 
Lowngers, a new 8 of philosophefs in Cambridge, No. 54. 


M 


Mahometans, a custom among them, No. 88. 

Master, a good one, a prince in his family, No. 107. 

Merchants of great benefit to the public, No. 69. 

Mixt wit described, No. 62. 

Moliere made an old woman « judge of bis plays, No. 70. 

Mourning, the method of it considered, No. 64. Wis the 
greatest mourners, ib. The aiged'ef trye mourning generally 


mitunderitood, No. 95+ 
Neight — 1 


Neighbourhoods, of whom consisting, No. 9. 1. SA 
Newberry, (Mr.) his rebus, No. 59. (P's 
Nigranilla, * lady, eee fers 0n the def .. 


— — 
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Quan nde esd ei ep heli n 
Ogler, the complete ogler, No. 46. | 
* 


Obscurity, the only defence against reproach, 8 

Oeconomy, Wr 

Old testament in a periwig, No. 38. 

Otway, commended and censured, No. g9. | 

Overdo, a justice at Epping, — ef 
for playing the part of Clodpate, . 
one of the quorum, No. 48. 

Oxford acholar, bi ret cover = No. 46 


: P 
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Painter and tailor often contribute more than the poet to the ue- 


cess of a tragedy, No. 42. 
Parties crept much into the conversation of the ladies, No. 57. 


Party-zeal very bad for the face, ib. Party patches, No. 81. 
Passions, the conquest of them a difficult task, No. 71. 42 
Passions of the Fan, a treatise for the use of the author's holen, 

No. 102, | 
Peace, ame ill conequences of, No. 45- 

Pedants, who 80 to be reputed, No. 105. The book ped the 

most zupportable, 5. 
Peepers described, No. 33. r 
Pericles, his advice to the women, No. $1. 9 Te hon 
Persians, their institution of their youth, No. 99. 


| 
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Pharamond—Memoirs of his private life, No. 76. — 


wisdom, 16, er Me 
His edict against duels, No. 97. * 
Philautia, a great votary, Ny. 79. 
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Physiognomy, every man in ala annerof than, No. 86. 
vol. 11. ö ze | Pics, 
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Pifts, what women $0 called, No, 41- No faith to be kept with 
them, ib. 

Pinkethman to personate King Porus on an elephant, No. g1.., 

Players in Drury-Lane, their intended regulations, No. g6. || 

Plato, his notion of the soul, No, go. Wherein, according to 
him and his followers, the punishment of a volupmons man 

consists, 16. 

Poems in picture, No. 58. 5 

Poets, (English) reproved, No. g and 40. Their artifices, No. 44. 

Poetesses, (Englizh) wherein remarkable, No. 51. | 

Pontignan, his adventure with two women, No. go. 

Poxterity, its privilege, No. 101. 

Powell, (senior) to adt Alexander the e dromedary, 
No. 31. His artifice to raise a clap, No. 40. 

Praise, the love of it implanted in us, No. g8. 

Prejudice, the prevalency of it, No. 101. 

Pride a great enemy to a fine face, No. gg- 

Projector, a short description of one, No. gi. 

Providence, demonstrative arguments for it, No 120, 

Punning much recommended by the pratice of all ages, No. 61. 
In what age the pun chiefly flourished, ih. A famous univer- 
ity much infested with it, ib. Why banished at present out 
of the learned world, ib. The definition of a pun, ib. 


Quality no exemption from reproof, No. oo 
| Quixote (Don) patron ofthe Sighers Club, No. 30. 


Rants considered as blemishes in our English tragedies, No. 40, 

| Rebus, a kind of false wit in vogue among the ancients, No. 59- 
and our own countrymen, ib. A rebus at Blenbeim. house 
condemned, 86. 5 | 

Remon, not to be found in braces, Mm 

Riding, à healiby exercise, No. 115. 

Rival Mother, the first part of hex higtory, No. 91. 

Roman and Sabine ladies, their example recommended t to the 


No. 84. 
— Roald. 
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INDEX, | ﬆ 
Roxalinda, a famous Whig partizan, her misfortune, No. 81. 
Royal Exchange, the great cecort to it, No. (9. 
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e what co called, No 38. | 
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Servants, the general corruption of their manners, No. 88, Av 


zume their master's title, ib. Some good among dhe many | 


| bad ones, No. 96. Influenced by the example:of” their . 
periors, ib. and No. 107. AI e IR eg 
in all ages, No. 1%. 1 
Sidney, (Sir Philip) his opinion of the f Ohery-Chae 
No. 20. 
Sighees, = club of them in Oxferd, Xo. yo. Their regulations, ib, 


© - Sincerity, the great want of it in convertation, No. 20S. 


Sophocles, his conduR in his tragedy of Electra, No. 44. 
Sorrow, the outward signs of it very fallacious, No- 99. 
Soul, the immortality of it evinced from zeveral proofs, No. 111. 
SpeRtator, (The) his resolution to march on in the caue of virtue, 
No, 34 His viait to a travelled lady, No. 46. His «pecu- 
lations in the first principles, No. 46. An odd zcradent that 
befel bim at Lloyd's coffee-house, iS. His advice to our 
English Pindaric writers, No. 58. His examen of Sir Fop- 
lung Flutter, No. 63. His inquisitive temper, No. 83. His 
account of himself and his works to be written goo years 
hence, No. 101. His great modeaty, a He accompanies 


Sir Roger de Coverley into the country, No..406. His ener- 


cise when young, No. 11g. „ 
ing, No. 116. 
Spirits, the appeuance of thew not fabulans, No. 446, | 
Spleen, a common exchse for dulnes, No. 3. 


Squeezing the band, by whom fart used in making love, 8 
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Tears, e No. 95. oder 

That, 1 No. 6a. bb welt , 1 


Theatre (Engli) the prafice of it in ener e, en, 


Pra N 


k e 3 Theodosius 
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Theodosius and.Conttintia, their adventures, No. 164. 2 
Thunder, of great use on the stage, No. 44+ 1 
Thunderer to the play house, the hardships put upon him, and his 

desire to be made a cannon, No. 36. 5 

Time, our ill use of it, No. 93. The 3 — 1 
to spend it, ib. | „hne 

Tom Touchy, a quarrelsome fellow, No. 122. L 

Tom Tulip 2 by Dick in No. 91. Flies into the 
country, 16. ; 

Tom the Tyrant, first minister of 0 beste between the 
hours of eleven and twelve at night, No. 49. 

Trade, the benefit of it to Gieat Britain, No. 69 

Tragedy; a perfect tragedy the noblest production of em na- 
ture, No. 39. Wherein the modern tragedy excels that of 
Greece and Rome, ib. Blank verse the-most proper for 2 

English tragedy, ib. The English tragedy considered, 1b. 

Tragi-Comedy, gs 1297 EO APY eee en — 
invention, No. 40. | 

Travel highly necessary to a coquette,: No. 15 The bebaviour 

of atravelledlady in the playhouse, ib). 

Triphiodorus, the great lipogrammatist of antiquity, No. 59. 

Truepenny (Jack) strangely good-natured, No. a | 

r e ee 3 tos 
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— caciery he, No. 100. 

Vapours-in women, to what to be ascribed, No. bogs: | 

Varilasz*bjs chearfulness and good humour * him r 
acceptable, No. 100. 

Venice Preserved, a tragedy founded on a wrong os, No. 90. 

Ugliness, some speculations. upon it, No. ga. 

Virgil, n . Panic bur 
No. 9o. 

Virtue, 1 it APs RP No. * 15 influence, | 
1b. Its near relation to decency, No. 104. 

Visit; a visit to a travelled lady, _ the received in her bed, = 
scribed, No. 46. 

Vociſer, the qualifications tat make him *. gene: 

man, Q0. 75. 


Wogering, 


Wagering disputants exposed, No. 14. 

White (Moll) a notorious witch, No. 117. ? 

Widow (The) her manner of captivating Sir Roger de Coverley, 
No. 11g. Her behaviour at the trial of her cause, 16. Her 
artifices and beauty, ib. Too desperate a scholar for a coun- 
try gentleman, #6. Her reception of Sir Roger, ib. whom 
dhe helped to some tansy in the eye of all the country, ih. 
She has been the death of geveral foxes, No. 115. Sir 

* Roger'sopinion of her that she either designs to marry, or dhe 
does not, No. 118. 

William and Betty, a thort account of their amours, No. 118. 

Wimble (Will) his letter to Sir Roger de Coverley, No. 108. 
His character, ib. His convemation with the 7 RI th, 
A man of ceremony, No. 119. 

Who and which, their petition to the Spectator, No. 78. 

Wit, the history of false wit, No. 6. Every man would be a 
wit if he could, No. 39. The way to try a piece of wit, 
No. 62. Mr. Locke's reflection on the difference between 
wit and judgment, ih. The god of wit described, No. 6g. 

Women, their strongest passion, No. 33. Not to be congidered 
merely as objets of sight, ib. The English women excel 
all other nations in beauty, No. 81. Signs of their improve - 
ment under the Spettator's hand, No. 92. The real com- 
mendation of a woman, what, No. 95 and 104. Their 
pains inall ages to adorn the outside of their heads, No. g8. 

Woman of quality, her dress the . 
No. 69. 

World, the present, cnn te Si ES 
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